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CHAPTER XX. 

Of VITAL OHAMOXS IN TBI fOBM Of MATTia. 

} 1. Thx early settler — the Cmsoe of onr island — dependent 
on his hands alone, is forced to exhaost his powers in travelling 
over extensive surfaces in quest of game ; and it is only occasion- 
ally that he has the opportunity of applying his labors even to the 
simple work of appropriation. In time, however — having made 
a bow and arrows, and thus secured the aid of certain of the 
natural forces — he obtains larger and more regular supplies of 
food ; and in return to a dimhiished proportion of his time and 
labor. His powers being thus economized, he is enabled to apply 
a larger proportion of his time to the augmentation of his capital 
—to increasing his supplies of arrows — to the making of a boat 
— or to the construction of a hut Each and every of these 
changes being attended by further diminution in the effort re- 
quired for effecting changes of place, and by increase in that which 
may be given to other employments, there is thus produced a con- 
tinuity in the demand for the force resulting from the consumption 
of food ; with consequent economy of power — ^greatly facilitating 
the further accumulation of capital. 

The cost to a community of maintaining a man in a state of per- 
fect efficiency for mental and physical effort is the same, precisely, 
whether his powers be applied or wasted. He must eat — must 
be clothed — and must be protected from the weather ; and must 
therefore consume a quantity of capital, which is thus withdrawn 
from the common stock. Although withdrawn, and although 
consumed, it is not^ however, destroyed, for it reappears on the 
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next iostant, having taken upon itself a higher form — the wheat, 
the cabbage, and the pork having become man, the being made 
in the likeness of his Creator, and capable of directing the forces 
of nature for the accomplishment of his purposes. The commu- 
nity thus becomes from hour to hour more wealthy than before : 
provided, always, that the capital, thus reproduced, be so directed 
that Or consumption shall be in itself an act of reproduction. The 
power of man to change the forms of matter, so as to fit it to serve 
his purposes, greatly exceeds the demands of the animal man for 
food and clothing ; and all the difference between the quantity of 
things consumed and the quantity produced, is so much added to 
the wealth of the community itself. Each of its individuals is, 
therefore, capable of adding largely to the general stock — replac- 
ing the quantity of food and clothing withdrawn by a larger 
quantity reproduced; and whether he shall do so, or not, is 
dependent altogether upon the existence of a demand for the sert- 
Tices he is prepared to render. Where such demand exists, com«- 
munities increase rapidly in wealth and power ; but, where it doeft 
not, they decline as rapidly in both. 

Among savages — the steady and regular demand for human 
effort being a thing unknown — the reproduction is small ; and 
hence it is, that in that stage of society the disease of over-popa- 
lation so much exists. As numbers increase — as wealth is acca* 
mulated — as men are more and more enabled to combine their 
efforts — as commerce grows — each and every man is more and 
more enabled to produce something to be given to other men, in 
exchange for the efforts he desires that they should make ; and 
thus from day to day the demand for mental and physical effort 
becomes more continuous — with constantly augmenting power to 
furnish to the common stock a return exceeding in amount the 
capital that had been consumed. 

Commerce, association, and society, being, as the reader has 
already seen, but different modes of expressing the same idea-^ 
and all the power of man to control the forces of nature being 
consequent on the existence of the power of association and com- 
bination — it follows, necessarily, that the more perfect the com- 
merce, the more rapid will be the circulation ; the more instarU 
will be the demand for human force ; the greater will be the 
returns to labor ; and the larger will be the proportion borne by 
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the things prodaced to the things consumed. To the economy of 
power it is due that associated men so rapidly accnmnlate capital, 
by means of which they obtain increased command oyer the great 
natural forces, and are enabled to march steadily onward from tri- 
umph to triumph — each successive one being greater than that 
which had preceded it Their pace is a constantly accelerated 
one ; whereas, that of the savage, daily more and more obliged to 
waste his capital, is a constantly retarded one ; and therefore it 
is, that while the former become fi'om day to day more and more 
masters over nature and over themselves, the latter finds himself 
becoming constantly, more and more the slave of nature and of 
his fellow-men. 

§ 2. As the bow, the knife, and the canoe have been called to 
the settler's aid, he has fbund, with each in succession, a diminu* 
tion in the proporHon of his labor required to be given to the 
search for the food voluntarily yielded by nature, and an increase 
in that which may be given to preparing the land around his 
house, with a view to compelling it to yield the supplies required 
for his support Scratching the earth with his indifferent machi- 
nery, he obtains small supplies of grain ; but, small as they as 
yet are, their effect is that of greatly diminishing the necessity for 
effecting changes in the place of matter, and greatly increasing the 
time which may be given to production. In time, the force of 
running water, and that of the wind, are subdued to his service — 
enabling him to give a constantly increased proportion of his own 
time and mind to the development of the various treasures of the 
earth — bringing to light the materials for the machinery that he 
needs, or preparing the soU for the effectuation of those vital 
changes in the form of matter required for increasing the quan- 
tity of food, and of the raw material of clothing. The greater 
the quantity that can be obtained from any given surface, the 
greater will be the number of persons that can live together — the 
greater must be the power of association and combination — the 
more rspid must be the circulation — the greater must be the 
development of individuality — the more instantly must the demand 
for physical and mental effort follow the consumption of the capi- 
tal it represents — the gpreater must be the proportion of that effort 
that can be g^ven to developing the latent utilities of matter — and 
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ihe greater must be the tendency to the creation of local Centres 
of actiyity, neutralizing the attractions of the political or trading 
capital. The earth being the great reservoir of power, the pro- 
gress of man towards wealth and freedom, or poverty and slavery, 
is in the direct ratio of the increase or decrease of the proportion 
of his time and mind that can be given towards utilizing the forces 
that there exist — latent, and waiting only his call to employ them- 
selves in his service. 

The motion of the isolated man is, as has been shown, the 
backward^and forward one of the knife, or of the axe, employed 
in catting and splitting wood. That of the man in a perfect 
state of society — where each and every individaal finds some 
one willing and able to compensate him for the exertion of his 
physical and mental facnlties — is similar to the continnons 
motion of the circular saw, by help of which as much work is 
done by a basketful of coal, yielded to half an hoar's labor, as 
could, with the first rude knife, have been done by thousands of 
men. The quantity of power at the command of man, increases 
with every step in the direction of this latter point; and as with 
each there is a diminution in the quantity required for changing 
wool into cloth, or com into bread, it follows, necessarily, that 
a larger proportion of the increased quantity is set free, to be 
applied. to making additions to the supply of com and wool. 
Hence it is that the supply of food and clothing at his command 
becomes, as employments are more diversified, far greater and 
more regular than it had been, when all were engaged in the effort 
to obtain food by foUowing the chase, or by scratching the surfiuse 
of the earth. 

Admitting, however, that the powers of each individual re- 
mained entirely unchanged, and that the effect of increased faci* 
lity of combination was to be found only in the economy resulting 
firom increase of commerce, the following table would exhibit the 
changes thus effected : — 



Tntel powtr. Wftsto. Bmplojtd. 
L 100 80 20 

n. 100 70 80 

m. 100 ^ 60 40 

TV. 100 ... 60 60 



Total power. Wftsto. Bmplojtd. 

V. 100 40 60 

VI. 100 80 ......... 70 

Vn. 100 20 ......... 80 

vm. 100 10 90 
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I 3. ''Where food is regularly supplied," says Jefferson, in 
his Notes an Virginia, " a single farm will show more of cattle 
than a whole country of forests can show of buffaloes." So is it 
with man. Where food is regularly supplied, a single county will 
support a larger population than could have been supported by a 
whole kingdom, when its occupants were dependent upon the sim- 
ple act of appropriation for their supplies ; and the greater the 
numbers, the more perfect becomes the economy of labor, and 
the more rapid the increase of capital. The greater is then the 
tendency towards subjecting to cnltiyation the richer soils, with 
further increase in the supplies of food ; and towards developing 
the mineral treasures of the earth, by help of which further to in- 
crease the power of man over the numerous and powerful forces 
of nature. 

The savage, as we see, wastes nearly all his powers. The iso- 
lated settler wastes a large portion, as is seen in every slightly- 
peopled country. In the mountains of Thibet — ^there being no de- 
mand for labor — lamasaries, or monasteries, abound, filled with 
idle men, who live at the cost of others. So was it throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages ; and so is it now in Ireland, Italy, 
Turkey, Africa, and India, where almost all are engaged in the 
same pursuit ; where there is no development of the individual 
faculties; and where, consequently, there is little commerce. 
Labor-power is, of all commodities, the most difficult to be trans- 
ferred, and the most perishable ; for, if not put at once to use, it 
is lost for ever.* 

§ 4. The proporHons of waste and employed labor, as has 
above been shown, change with the growth of numbers, and the 

* ** With respect to the transfer of Ubor, the Msnmptioii that labor flows 
easily from the less profitable to the more profitable employments, so as to 
produce something like an equilibriiim of wages for equal kinds of effort 
and eaorifice, most evidently be taken with a ]«rge aUowanoe for such dif- 
ferences, even in agricoltaral wages.** * * * «< xhe wide 
diTorgenoe between the scientific postulate and the stnbbom fact is still 
more fully brought home to us by a map in Mr. Caird*s new book on Agri- 
culture, in which England appears actually separated by a line into the 
i^ons of high and low wages, with an aTerage difference between them of 
37 per cent In other words, masses of the population haTe been long fes- 
tering in misery in the south, at some six or seven shillings of weekly eam- 
ingi, while others haTe been at the same time obtaining near^ half as much 
again at the north, at the same kinds of employments.*'— LALoa : Jfoncy 
and Morali,^. 117. 
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Mcietj itself tends gradually to assume a form corresponding with 
that described in the last chapter ; as is shown in the following 
table, representing its division at seyeral snccessiye periods :-« 

L WMte; or applied to 

effSeoting chinges of 

pUoe 90 80. 70 eO 60 40 80 20 10 

n. Labor of appropria- 
tion 10 10 10 11 11 11 12 12 12 

IIL Labor of elFeoting 

mechanical or chemi- 

caI changes of form.. — 10 12 18 16 17 18 20 22 
IV. Labor of doTeloping 

the powers of the 

earth — — 8 16 24 82 40 48 66 



100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 



The proportion and qnantitj of the first steadily diminish. That 
this mast be so, will be obyious to all who study the passage of 
man from the pursuits of the chase to the employments of civil- 
ized life — and from the carriage of loads on the backs of men, to 
their transportation by help of the railroad car and its locomotive. 

The proportion borne by the second to the total quantity of 
applied labor, is a diminishing one ; and that this must necessarily 
be the case, will be obvious to those who remark how small is, in 
civilized society, the proportion borne by soldiers, fishermen, hunt- 
ers, and others engaged in similar pursuits ; and how large is the 
amount of business transacted by a single trader in a thickly-set- 
tled community, compared with that performed by half a dozen 
shopkeepers in small and scattered settlements. That the quantity 
increases as the proportion diminishes, will be clear to all who 
mark how numerous and distinct become the divisions into which, 
with the growth of society, trade resolves itself, with a view more 
perfectly to satisfy the wants of man — always increasing in number, 
and in intensity, with the increase of power for their gratification. 

So, too, with the third. The single steam-mill grinds as much 
grain as could be pounded into flour by thousands of hands armed 
with stones alone ; and the cotton-mill does the work of thousands 
of spindles and hand-looms ; but the quantity of muscular and in- 
tellectual effort given to the conversion of grain into flour, and 
cotton into cloth, increases as, with isicrease in the quantity of 
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labor given to agricaltare, there is a rapid augmentation in the 
corn and cotton yielded by the earth, accompanied by as rapid 
an improvement in the tastes of the consumers, and in their power 
to gratify them. 

With the fourth "it is othervrise, and necessarily so. Without 
large increase in the quantity of com and wool, there could be no 
employment for the improved machinery used in the work of 
transportation and conversion, and but little for the trader. Of 
what advantage would be increase in the number or power of ships, 
mills, railroads, or locomotives, did not the quantity of raw mate- 
rial extracted from the earth as rapidly augment 1 All are depend* 
ent on the men whose labors are given to developing the powers 
of the land — thereby increasing the quantity of things to be trans- 
ported, converted, and exchanged. 

Chemistry, as we know, treats of matter that is incapable of 
progress, and the particles of which it treats, combine in definite 
and unchanging proportions — the atmospheric air of the days of 
the Pharaohs having been, and that of the Alps or of the Hima- 
laya now being, composed of the same elements as that by 
which the reader finds himself surrounded. Social science, on 
the contrary, treats of man in a state of progress from the con- 
dition of slave to nature, to that of becoming her master ; and 
therefore is it, that there is a change of proportions accompanying^ 
the growth of population and wealth, and the increase of power 
to maintain commerce. With every step in the progress of change, 
society tends more and more to assume a form that is at once stable 
and beautiful — acquiring a broader base, with correspondent power 
of elevation, as here is sho?m. 

§ 5. The view above presented of the proportions into which 
society tends naturally to divide itself, \b either true or false. If 
the former, then must it be in accordance with what we see 
around us in respect to all the pursuits in which man is accus- 
tomed to be engaged, as there can be but a single law. Being 
untrue in regard to any one, so must it be in regard to all. That 
it is true everywhere, the reader may readily satisfy himself by 
looking at the movement in our Western settlements. Timber is 
there, generaUy, of little worth, because of its abundance ; but 
lumber is very dear, because of the distanoe of the saw-milL 
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The eonflamption is, therefore, small, and the proporHan borne 
by the persons engaged in felling trees is triyial, when compared 
with the nnmber engaged in hauling them to the mill and con« 
Terting them into lumber. In time, however, other and nearer 
mills are bnilt, and the value of lumber decfines, while that of 
man rises — with corresponding increase in his power to obtain 
houses, and furniture with which to stock them. The demand 
for lumber increases, and more people now employ themselves in 
adding to the quantity of trees in market, while fewer are engaged 
in the works of transportation and conversion. Next, the plan- 
ing machine comes — causing a further diminution in the difference 
between the raw material and the manufactured article — a further 
decrease in the quantity of labor required to intervene between 
the two — and a further addition to the value of trees, and to the 
number of persons employed in felling them. 

Coal and iron ore perhaps abound, but they are valueless, be« 
cause of the distance of the furnace ; while, for the same reason, 
iron is dear. The proportion of labor given to the transportation 
of iron is large ; whereas, that given to the development of the 
powers of the earth is small ; and, as a consequence, but little 
iron is used. In time, however, furnaces are erected in the neigh- 
borhood ; and now much of both time and mind is applied to the 
angpnentation of the quantity of raw material produced, with no 
increase, perhaps^ in the quantity given to the works of trans- 
portation and conversion. Mineral lands then acquire value, but 
kon loses it — the raw material and the manufactured article 
steadily approximating each other, with corresponding increase 
in the proportion of the labor given to the augmentation of 
quantity, and diminution in that applied to effecting changes of 
fcrm and place. Utilities increase as values decline ; and with 
every stage of that decline there is an increase in the value of 
man, and in his power of accumulation. 

What is true with regard to trees and lumber, coal, ore, and 
iron, must i>e equally so in refoence to wool and cloth. Every 
. hnprovement in the manufacture of cloth tends to augment the 
demand for wool*— cansing an increase in the quantity of human 
effort given to the work of enltivation, while diminishing the 
quantity given to conversion, and tlius producing that change in 
the proportions of society to which attention has above been called. 
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§ 6. The chaBges above described are all of them bat steps 
towards the great and ultimate object of obtainiug larger sap- 
plies of food, clothing, and the thoasand other commodities 
required for the maintenance and improvement of the condition 
of man, and for the development of his various faculties. To at* 
tain that end, he needs to make the earth labor for him — a process 
requiring a high degree of knowledge. Physics, geology, che- 
mistry, meteorology, electricity, entomology, vegetable and animal 
physiology, and an intimate acquaintance with the habits of 
plants and animals, are all required for the composition of the 
skilful agriculturist — of the man whose business it is, so to guide 
and direct the various forces of nature as to produce t^ose vital 
changes to which we are indebted for an increase in the quantity 
of com, wool, sugar, rice, cotton, and silk, susceptible of being 
transported or converted. Without such increase, population 
cannot g^ow, society cannot be formed, nor can commerce be 
maintained. "E&th. helps, and is helped by, the other. As com* 
merce grows, labor is economized, the intellectual faculties are 
stimulated, and mind is seen gradually taking the place of physi- 
cal force. As mind is developed, man obtains a knowledge of 
natural laws — passing onward, through the more abstract phy- 
sics, and through chemistry and physiology, to the highly con- 
crete and special agriculture, last of all in its development, because 
requiring a previous acquaintance with so many of the earlier 
branches of science. 

That agriculture may become a science, it is indispensable that 
man always repay to the g^eat bank from which he has drawn his 
food, the debt he thereby has contracted. The earth, as has been 
already said, gives nothing, but is ready to lend every thing — and 
when the debts are punctually repaid, each successive loan is 
made on a larger scale ; but when the debtor fails in pnnctuality, 
his credit declines, and the loans are g^dually diminished, until 
At length he is turned out from house and home. No truth in the 
whole range of science is more readily susceptible of proof, than 
that the community which limits itself to the exportation of raw 
produce must end by the exportation of men — and those men the 
slaves of nature, even when not actually bought and sold by their 
fallow-men. Jethro Tull introduced the drill, and recommended 
deep ploughing and thorough pulverization of the soil — doing 
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this, under the impression that the space which would be gained, 
combined with the more thorough tillage, would be found equiva- 
lent to manure ; but experience soon taught him that the more he 
took jfrom his land the poorer it became, and the less was the 
return to all his labor. Persistence in such a course would ne« 
cessarilj have produced dispersion of the people, with decline in 
the power of association — in the development of individuality •— 
and in the ability to maintain commerce ; with constant deterio« 
ration of agriculture, and as constant decline in the local attrac- 
tion required for resisting the gravitating tendencies of central- 
isation. That such are its results, maj now be seen in all the 
countries that export the products of the soil in their rudest state 
-—Portugal, Turkey, Ireland, India, the Carolinas, and even 
Ohio, and others of the Western States. Hence it is that men are 
now seen flying by thousands and tens of thousands from the lands 
of Georgia and Alabama — states that have so recently been set- 
tled. Dispersion brings with it, necessarily, an increase in the 
labor required for effecting the works of exchange and transport- 
ation, and a decrease in the quantity that can be given to pro- 
duction — thus changing the proportions of society in a direction 
opposed to the advance of civilization. It brings, too, with it, a 
decline in the power of association, with corresponding increase 
in the quantity of physical and mental power that is wholly unem- 
ployed ; and it is because of this unceasing waste that American 
agriculture continues in a state so rude. 

§ 7. Of all the pursuits of man, agriculture is the one requiring 
the highest deg^e of knowledge ; and yet is it the one that is 
most exposed to interference from men who live by virtue of the 
exercise of their powers of appropriation. Compelled to labor 
in the field, the ftirmer is liable, on occasion of every war, to see 
his crops destroyed — ^his cattle carried off— his house and his bam 
reduced to ashes — and his family and himself obliged to seek for 
refuge within the city walls. The warrior-chief demands his ser- 
vices for the carrying on of wars against distant people, whom it 
isk desired to reduce to the same condition with himself The 
trader foments disturbances among the nations of the earth, and 
taxes him for the support of fleets and armies, required for the 
maintenance of the system of "ships, colonies, and commerce." 
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All these men coUect together in cities, and all can nnite for the 
aecomplishment of their purposes ; whereas, the people of the 
eonntry — being poor and widely scattered — are unable to com* 
bine for self-defence. Therefore it is that the man who tills the 
earth is to so great an extent enslaved ; and, that his pursuit — 
the one of all others most fitted to expand the heart and to deve- 
lop the intellect — has been, and even to this hour is, in so many 
lands, considered worthy of the slave alone. 

That man may cease to be enslaved, and that agricultui^ may 
become a science, it is indispensable that there be division of em* 
ployments — that his faculties be stimulated to activity — that 
the power of association arise — that the market for its products 
be brought tp the neighborhood of the land — that the utility of 
all the things yielded by it, whether in the form of food or vege- 
table fibre, of coal, ore, lime, or marl, be thus increased — ^that its 
owner be thereby freed from the enormous taxation to which he is 
subjected, because of the existing necessity for effecting changes 
of place — that he be freed, too, from the extraordinary waste of 
human power, physical and mental, that always attends the ab- 
sence of diversity in the modes of employment — and, that the 
powers of the land be increased by means of the constant repay- 
ment to it, of the manure yielded by the consumption of its pro-^ 
ducts. To the existence of a state of things like that which is 
here described, it was due, that Belgium so early distinguished 
herself in agriculture, and was thus enabled to teach her compa- 
ratively barbarous British neighbors; and to similar causes it 
has been due that, notwithstanding almost ceaseless foreign 
wars, the agriculture of France has recently made such rapid 
progress. 

§ 8. With every increase in the motion of society, there is an 
augmentation of the force at its command, enabling it to devote a 
larger proportion of a constantly increasing quantity to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the earth. The more rapid the 
motion, the less is the amount of those disturbing forces which 
heretofore have tended to lessen the powers of the land, and of 
the man who has tilled it ; and therefore it is, that agriculture 
becomes a science, and that the cultivator of the soil — the man 
to whose labors we are indebted for all we eat and wear-*become8 
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more free, as employments become more and more diversified. 
Wbeneyer, on the contrary, mannfactares decline — whenever the 
artisan and the miner become more and more separated from the 
&rmer and the planter — the separation is followed by a rapid 
diminution of the quantity of physical and mental effort that can 
be given to the development of the powers of the earth, with cor- 
responding increase in the disturbing forces above referred to. 
Then it is that agriculture — ceasing to be a science — passes into 
the hands of slaves, as is shown in the history of Greece and Italy 
in ancieut times, and Portugal, Turkey, the Garolinas, and 
India, in modern ones. Without difference there can be no asso« 
elation, no commerce; and without diversity of employments 
there can be no other differences than those we see to have existed 
in the early and barbarous ages of society. Let there be differ- 
ences, and let commerce gprow, and the value of commodities will 
be found steadily to decline, with correspondent growth in the 
utility of the materials of which they are composed, and in the 
value and freedom of man. 

The mechanic — having skilled labor to sell — obtains high 
wages ; whereas, the man who cultivates the earth has unskilled 
labor to dispose of, and is everywhere almost^ even when not quite, 
a slave; and yet, the pursuit requiring the highest degree of 
knowledge, and paying best for it, is that of agriculture. Why 
such is, aud has been, the case, is, that^ in almost all countries, 
the policy pursued has favored the establishment of centralization, 
and the consolidation of power in great trading cities ; while it 
has been adverse to the creation of those local centres required 
for the maintenance of commerce. 

§ 9. The skilled agriculturalist is perpetually making a machine 
— utilizing material that has heretofore been unavailable for the 
purposes of man ; and the sum of the utilities thus developed is 
found in the increased return to his labor, and in the augmented 
value of the land. Ploughing deeply, he enables the superficial 
and lower soils to combine themselves together ; and the more per- 
fect the combination, the larger is his reward. Draining his land, 
he enables the water to pass rapidly through it ; and the result is 
found in large additions to his crops. At one time he raises the 
marl with which he covers the surface j and, at another^ qnairies the 
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limettone by help of which he is enabled to lighten up his heayj 
soils and diminish his risk, from excessiye rain at one moment, or 
from drought at another ; and in every case, the more he takes 
from his land, the larger is the quantity of manure he can retnm 
to it, provided the market is near at hand. 

With every stage of progress in this direction, the varions utili- 
ties of the raw materials of the neighborhood become more and 
more developed ; and with each he finds an increase of wealth. 
The new mill requires granite, and the houses for the workmen 
require bricks and lumber ; and now the rock of the mountain 
side, the clay of the river bottom, and the timber with which they 
have so long been covered, acquire value in the eyes of all around 
him. The gpranite dust of the quarry is found useful in his gar- 
den — enabling him to furnish the cabbages, the beans, the peas, 
and the smaller fruits for the supply of the neighboring workmen. 
The glass-works need sand, and the glass-makers require peaches 
and apples ; and the more numerous the men who make the glass, 
the greater is the facility for returning the manure to the land, and 
increasing the crops of com. On one hand he has a demand for 
potash, and on another for madder. The woollen manufacturer asks 
for teazles, and the maker of brooms urges him to extend the cul- 
tivation of the corn of which the brooms are made. The basket* 
makers, and the gunpowder manufacturers, are claimants for the 
produce of his willows; and thus does he find, that diversity 
of employment among those around him produces diversity 
in the demands for his physical and intellectual powers, and 
for the use of the soil at the varions seasons of the year — with 
constant increase in the present reward of labor, and constant 
augmentation in the powers, and in the value, of his land.* 

* The foDowing scraps are given m speeimens of increase in the prodnct- 
iyeness of agricnltnre resulting from diyersity in the demands for the pro- 
dnets of the land: — 

** A friend of mine, a natiTe of New Hampshire, now residing in Boone 
eoontj, Kentnoky, has sereral acres deroted to the cultiTation of osiers, the 
land being of little Talne for anj other purpose. The business is carried on 
by a few families of Germans, * on shares,' and the proprietor told me, last 
summer, that his share of the annual profit was OTor two hundred dollars 
per acre.'* — Corretpondmtet of ths Nnp York T>rihun», 

** Mr. Sidney H. Owens, who purchased l^inchester's Island, containing 
80 acres, for $0000, a few months ago, has realised half that sum from his 
erop of broom com this season. Mr. H. had SO acres under cultiTation, 
from which he reaUied 40,000 pounds of broom straw, and sold it at prices 
TUTing from $7.60 to $10 per hundred — averaging ftdl $8, which makes 
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Notbing, we may be well assared, grows in yain ; but in ord^r 
that the ntllity of the varioas products of the earth may be dere* 
loped there most be association ; and that there cannot be whea 
employments are not diversified.* When they are, every thing 
is from day to day more and more ntilised^f The straw that 
wonld otherwise be wasted becomes paper, and the shavings of 
the tree counteract the deficiency in the supply of rags — mth 
constant increase in the value of land, and in the rewards of those 
employed in the development of its powers. 

Directly the reverse of all this becomes obvious as the (Consumer 
is more and more removed from the producer, and as the power 
of association declines. The madder, the teazle, the broom com, 
and the osier cease to be required ; and the granite, the clay, and 

the gross sum of $3200. In addition to this, he has gathered about 8000 
bushels of seed, vorth 25 cents per bushel, or $760 for the lot; which 
makes almost $4000 /or the produce of only tixty acretP* — Frederiektimrp 
Herald, 

**Mr. Thomas Harris, who resides on Magasine Street, has a spot of 
ground, containing four square rods, which he has dcToted to the culture 
of the rhubarb or pie-plant. From this little bed he has already realised 
$40 the present season, and will sell at least $10 worth more — thus realis- 
ing at the rate of $2000 per acre fW>m his land." — Cumhridge {MoMt,) Ckro* 
nide. 

** A farmer in BeTerly, last year, raised, on 2} acres of land, 18,000 cab- 
bages per acre, the net receipts of which averaged him $460. Another 
farmer, in Dangers, cultivated an acre of land with sage, and realized the 
handsome profit of $400. The cultivation of onions in this latter town gives 
employment to many hands, and is the source of large profits." — ThePhuyh, 
the Loom^ and the A nviL 

* ** We understand that an enterprising German is about to secure a 
patent for his discovery of flax, or its equivalent, in fifteen different kinds 
of common weeds. The discovery is to be turned to account in the manu- 
facture of numerous articles of which flax is the principal, but especially in 
the manufacture of paper, which is a matter of deep interest just now to the 
publishing world, the scarcity of rags being a great embarrassment to busi- 
ness." — National InteiUgmcer. 

f ** Messrs. Ingham & Beesley have established a manufactory at Goshen, 
New Jersey, comprising a steam-mill, and complete apparatus for crushing, 
drying, &c., the *king crabs' that abound upon our sea-coast, and have 
heretofore been considered as nearly worthless, lliese crabs are pulverised, 
and absorbents and deodorisers added to preserve the substance from decom- 
position. Crabs, in a crude state, have long been used by Cape May farmers 
with great success. This preparation, however, being finer, will act with 
greater facility and require much smaller quantities, as it contains some of 
the moH valuable constituents of guano ; and will bear transportation, as it 
can be kept any length of time." — Hew York TViitme. 

<* Dr. Elwyn laid before the Society samples of dust from the flues at the 
foundery of Mr. Charles S. Smith. This dust collected in large quantities, 
both from the anthracite and bituminous coal fires. It had been spread on 
land, and was believed to possess about one-half the fertilising powers of 
guano." — Tranmiction9 Ag. Sot, PenntL 
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the sand, continue to remain where nature had placed them. The 
motion of society — commerce — declines, and with that decline 
we witness a stoppage in the motion of matter, with constantly 
increasing waste of the powers of man and of the great machine 
given by the Creator for his use. His time is wasted, because he 
has no choice in the employment of his land. He must raise wheat, 
or cotton, or sugar, or some other commodity of which the yield 
is small, and which will, therefore, bear carriage to the distant 
market. He neglects his fruit-trees, and his potatoes are given 
to the hogs. He wastes his rags and his straw, because there is 
no paper-mill at hand. His forest-trees he destroys, that he may 
obtain a trifle in exchange for the ashes they thus are made to 
yield. His cotton-seed wastes upon the ground ; or he destroys 
the fibre of the flax that he may sell the seed.^ Not only does he 
sell his wheat in a distant market, and thus impoverish his land, but 
80 does he also, with the very bones of the animals that have been 
fattened with his com.-f The yield, therefore, regularly decreases 
in quantity, with constant iiicreasc in the risk of danger firom 
changes of the weather, because of the necessity for dependence 
on a single crop ; and with equally constant diminution in the 
powers of the man who cultivates it — until at length he finds him- 
self a slave not only to nature, but to those of his f^Ilow-men 
whose physical powers are greater than his own. That it is 
population which makes the food come from the rich soils, and 
enables men to obtain wealth — or power to command the various 
forces of nature — is a truth the evidence of which may be found 
in every page of history ; and equally true is it, that in order to 
the cultivation of those soils, there must be that development of 
the latent powers of man which can be found in those communi- 
ties only, in which employments are diversified. 

* It is certainlj a carious eontrast, that, on one tide, British India is ex- 
porting £800,000 worth of flaxseed, and throwing away £600,000 of fibre; 
on the other, Ireland is raising to the Yalue of £2,000,000 of flax-fibre, and 
rotting in the steep-pools £500,000 worth of seed ! It is Russia alone^that 
has been benefiting by the ignorance of the Hindoo ryot, and the prejadioes 
and carelessness of the Irish farmer. Not a particle of the yalnable plant Is 
aHowed by her nobles to go to waste. She sells as to the valaeof £8,000,000 
of fibre and £900,000 of seed each year, and does not even take onr manv- 
faotares in return." — Be^a$t Mertury, 

f ** Not a month passes that there is not in the harbor of New York or Bo»- 
ton a ship loading with bones for England ; the result is seen in the deoreaaa 
of American wheat from 80 to 12 bushels per acre, and the increase of £ng^ 
Ush from 11 to 4A:'^AgfU!utiisnaL 
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§ 10. The power to maintain commerce, both abroad and tt 
home, increases with eyerj increase in the yalne of man, and ereTf 
decline in the value of the commodities required for his nse. The 
wool and the com become cloth ; bat that they may do so, it is 
required that the manufacturer should have coloring matters and 
bleaching powders, acids and alkalies; and that he may have 
these he must seek abroad the logwood of Honduras, the indigo 
of India, and the sulphur of Sicily or Naples. The farmer of the 
North requires the sugar of the South, and the planter of the tro- 
pical regions requires the wheat of the temperate ones ; and the 
more the bulk of these commodities can be reduced, the^greater 
must be commerce. That it may be so, there must be diversity 
of employments — the refiner of sugar and the grinder of wheat 
taking their places by the side of the men who cultivate the sugar* 
cane and raise the com. 

With the growth of wealth and power, there is, therefore, in- 
creased ability to maintain commerce with distant men; but, 
the more the wealth, the greater is the effort for extending 
commerce at home. As the powers of the earth are more 
developed, new commodities are everywhere being naturalized 
•^ wheat taking the place of rye, and rye that of oats; while 
the mulberry replaces the oak, and the silkworm the hog wMch had 
fed upon its fruits. The potato passes from west to east, and the 
peach from east to west ; the Cashmere goat is naturalized in 
Carolina, and the Alpaca is transferred to the hills of France ; 
and every change thus effected tends towards annihilation of the 
time and space intervening between the producer and the con* 
sumer — attended with diminution in the proportion of the labor 
of man required to be given to the work of effecting changes 
of place, and increase in that which may be given to increasing 
the quantity, and improving the quality, of the products of the 
earth.* 

* « CiTiliiation proonres qb the sight of an incredible nmnber of plants 
which we should never otherwise see in oar houses. Without oiTiliiation, 
we might certainly see beeches or oaks, perhaps finer than at present, but 
we should not see the fir, the pine, the larch, the acacia, and the plane; we 
should indeed haye the hawuiom and hazel-bushes, but not the flowering 
•hrubs and bushes which now adorn our pleasure-gardens. We should not 
•ee the blossoming peach or apricot trees, nor their fruit; we should be dee* 
titate of the whole of the large foreign flora, which enliyens ua and produces 
so many enjoyments, so much yariety, in our gardens and rooms, not te 
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§ 11. Steadiness and regularity g^ow with increase in the 
Tariety of commodities to the production of which the land may 
be devoted, and agriculture gradually loses its gambling chafacter^ 
while the faculties of those who cultivate the land become mor« 
and more stimulated into action. The man near to market not 
only has growing on his farm, at one and the same time, a great 
variety of commodities, in different stages and liable to be differ- 
ently affected by the chances and changes of the weather, but he 
raises from the same land successive crops,* and thus greatly 
increases the return to labor. With every such increase, he 
learns to attach a higher value to the powers cf nature at his 
command, and from year to year he economizes them more and 
more — and thus does economy of human effort lead to the careM 
husbandry of the forces of nature, f 

mention our eonseiTatories, wbioh give at leMi an imperfect idea of tropical 
vegetation. 

** Again, tbe infinite Tariety which arises in races and Tarieties ironld not 
exist without coltivation. We conld not feast onr eyes on the endless series 
of roses ; we should ha^e to be content with the simple wild rose : the stock, 
the dahlia, the aster, and the auricnia, with their countless Tarieties, would 
. be nnknown to us. And no one wiH deny the beauty of tbese objects, or 
assert that they are not beauties of nature. Here I shall, at all cTents, haye 
the flower-painter and the ladies on my side. Without cultivation, we should 
not have the fine varieties of firuits, as of the apple, for the poor wild crab 
of the woods would be our only fruit of this kind. The same holds good of 
animals ; a handsome Arabian horse, pretty races of pigeons, are certainly 
beauties of nature."— Sohouw : The Barth^ Plante, and Mam, p. 284. 

* '*Four, and sometimes five, crops are extracted from ^e land in the 
course of the year. The old-fashioned farmer, accustomed to the restric- 
tions of old-fashioned leases, would stare at such a statement, and ask how 
long it would last. But his surprise would be still greater at being told 
that after every clearance the ground is deeply trenched, and its poweiv 
restored with a load of manure to every thirty square feet of ground. This 
is the secret of the splendid retmn, and it could be effected nowhere but in 
the neighborhood of such cities as London, where the produce of the ferti- 
liser is sufficiently great to keep down its price. And here we have a strik- 
ing example of town and country reciprocation. Tbe same wagon that in 
the morning brings a load of cabbages, is seen returning a few hours later 
filled with dung."— Zom/ofi Qumrterly Review, October, 1864; artide, London 
CommUeariaL 

f ** The care and attention bestowed by the market gardeners is incredible 
to those who have not witnessed it; every inch of ground is taken advantage 
of — cultivation runs between the fruit-trees; storming parties of cabbages 
and cauliflowers swarm up to the very trunks of apple-trees; raspberry- 
bushes are surrounded and cut off by young seedlings. If you see an acre 
of celery growing in ridges, be sure that, on a narrow inspection, you will 
find long files of young peas picking thei|^ way along the ftirrows. Every 
thing flourishes here except weeds, and you may go over a 160-acre piece of 
ground without discovering a single one. Quality, even more than quantity, 
is attended to by the best growers; and they nurse their plants as thej 
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Disease, tiK), Is banished as population grows, and as a 
market is gradaallj created upon, or near, the land; and as 
its powers are more and more developed. The poor laborer 
of Ireland sees his crop of potatoes perish before his eyes 
because of rot, consequent upon the unceasing exhaustion of 
the soil ; and the agriculturist of Portugal witnesses the de- 
struction of his hopes, by constant recurrence of the vine dis- 
ease ; while the American farmer is perpetually visited bj blight 
resulting from the necessity for constantly withdrawing from the 
soil the material required for enabling it fully to supply the ever- 
recurring crop of wheat The man who has a market at his door 
finds both insects and blight "banished" from his land "as 
strictly as from the court of Ober6n." * Further even than this, 
he is enabled, from year to year, more fully to profit by the dis- 
coveries of scientific men, and by their aid to free himself from 
almost all the disturbing causes that heretofore have tended to 
cause loss to himself and others — thus making his pursuit so 
nearly certain in its results, as to add largely to the value of his 
labor and his land, and to afi'ord convincing proof that wealth 
consists in the power to direct the forces of nature to the service 
of man.f 

Throughout the world, and at all ages, the prosperity of agri- 
culture, and the value of land, have been in the direct ratio of the 
proximity of the market. In the early days of Italy, the Cam- 
pagna was filled with prosperous towns and cities, each furnish- 
ing a loc&l centre of exchange, and commerce then was great 

woald children. The yisitor will sometimes see ' the heads* of an acre of 
oauliflowers one by one folded up in their own leares as carefully as an anx- 
ious wife wraps up an asthmatic husband on a Noyember night; and if rain 
should fall, attendants run to cover them up, as quickly as they cover up 
the zoological specimens at the Crystal Palace when the watering-pots are 
•et to MroTk,"'^hid, p. 154. 

♦ Ibid. 

|- The manner in which science is daily adding to the productarenees of 
Hgricaltural labor, and thus accelerating the progress of man, is illustrated 
in the following passi^^e ftrom one of the journalB of the day : — 

** Recent discovery has shown that remarkable effects could be produced 
on planta by interposing colored glass between them and the sun. Blue 
glass accelerates growth ; and Messrs. Lawson^ of Edinburgh, have built a 
stove-house glaxed with blue glass, in which they test the value of seeds for 
sale or export. The practice is to sow a hundred seeds, and to judge of the 
quality by the number that germinate; the more, of course, the better. For* 
merely, ten days or a fortnight elapsed while waiting for the germination of 
the seeds ; but in the blue stove-house two or three days raffice — a saving 
of lime worthy so say the firm, * i&600 a year.' " 
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Bo was it in Sicily, and in all the Grecian islands — in Mexico be- 
fore the days of Cortes — and in Pern under the Incas ; and so has 
it since been seen to be in Belgium, and in Holland. Everywhere, 
as centralization has g^own, and as men hare been forced to look 
to a distant market, it has declined, as we see it to have done in 
Greece and Italy, in Mexico, and in Peru ; and everywhere, at 
agriculture has declined, and land has lost its value, men have 
become more and more enslaved.* 

§ 12. The views above presented harmonize perfectly with those 
of Adam Smith, while differing totally from those of the English 
school, which gave to the world the theory of over*population^-i 
now constituting the real grroundwork of the modern political 
economy. No two systems ever differed more widely — the one 
looking entirely to the promotion of commerce, while the other 
looks as exclusively to trade ; and yet, the teachers of the latter 
claim to belong to the school of the illustrious Briton, to whom 
the world is indebted for the WeaUk of Nations I 

The one regards man as the bemg he is — fitted to obtain the 
mastery over nature, and acquiring it by means of combination 
with his fellow-men ; while the other sees in him a mere instru« 
ment to be used by trade. Such being the case, it is no matter 
for surprise that in showing how it is, that in the progress of na* 
tions, population tends to become divided, the latter should have 
looked to bodies only — leaving altogether out of view the effect 
of commerce in stimulating into activity those infinitely various 
faculties with which man has been endowed, and for the exertion 

* '* Columella sajs that, oTer the larger part of lialj, the instances are 
few in which the retom iv more than four to one. The increasing lamen- 
tations OTer diminished produce, as we descend in the series of authors, are 
quite consonant with these fetums. They are confirmed also by unequiTo- 
oal declarations in the later wriiers^that both the selling price and rent of 
land had declined, though the price of wheat had risen gradually from 8«. 
6d, per quarter before, and 10«. in, the time of Cato, to 60«. in the time of 
Pliny. The expense of agricultural labor had not, in the mean time, in- 
creased materially. Palladius, the latest author, states the price of an agri- 
cultural slaye to be from £60 to £66." — Qisbobnk : Euayt on Agricullurg^ 
p. 184. 

Rome and her people were great absentee owners — liying upon the contri- 
butions of distant prorinces. The land of Italy was then held in enormous 
masses, and was cultivated by slaTfs. Production being, therefore, small, 
land and labor were both low in price, while food was dear, and pauperisni 
almost uniTcrsal. Centralisation and OTcr-population thus travel always 
hand in hand together. 
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ef wbicb itone those bodies were intended. The body of flesh is 
to be regarded as the mere instrument to be used by the mind — 
the soul — placed within it, and constituting man; and yet, of 
.this real man political economy takes no account whatever — con* 
tenting itself with regarding him in the light of mere slare to ani- 
mal passions, which prompt him to the pursuit of a course of 
conduct leading ineyitably to his enslavement by his fellow-men. 
Grant him exemption from the evUs of war, foUowed by increase 
in the facility of obtaining supplies of food, and at once, according 
to it, he rushes into matrimony — ^procreating his species with such 
rapidity that at the close of a brief period the poverty and wretched- 
ness from which he had but just emerged, are reproduced. A slave 
he was thus created, and as a slave it is that he is treated. 

To prove that he might be justly so regarded, it was needed to 
supply a law of nature in virtue of which his wants increased as 
his powers decreased. This was done by Messrs. Malthus and 
Ricardo, when they proved, as they supposed, that, by reason 
of ''the constantly decreasing fertility of the soil," the earth was 
a machine of constantly decreasing powers, whose cultivation 
required the application of a constantly increasing quantity of 
labor, to be rewarded by as constantly decreasing a return. Such 
being the case, agriculture came to be looked upon as the least 
profitable of all pursuits ; whence it naturally followed, that dimi- 
nution in the proportion of the labors of a community devoted 
to increasing the quantity of food and raw materials, and in- 
crease in that given to manufactures, trade, and transportation, 
were to be hailed as blessings, and as evidences of advancing 
civilization. England is, as we are told, superior to France, be- 
cause, in the latter, two-thirds of the population are agricultural; 
whereas, in the former, only a fourth is so employed, while the 
people are better fed ; and hence it is concluded that large farms, 
managed by tenants, and worked by hired laborers, are more 
productive than smaller ones, owned by the men who cultivate 
them, and who find therein little savings funds for all the mental 
and physical effort that the mere hireling wastes in seeking em- 
ployment — in the pot-house in which he expends his hours of lei- 
sure — and in his travels to and from the place at which he labors. 
Common sense teaches the reverse of all this, and so does Adam 
Smith. The latter knew, as all must know, that the little pro-. 
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prietor — giving his whole time and mind to the piece of land 
apon which he was always resident^was a greater improver than 
the absentee owner of immense estates, or his middleman agept 
-—the latter always looking to present profit, and having inte- 
rests directly opposed to those of the man who owned the land, 
and of those by whom the work of cultivation was performed. 
Sach, however, is not the doctrine of the English school that has 
sacceeded to Dr. Smith, and whose teachings may be briefly summed 
up in the few brief words — *' The more middlemen — the more the 
people who stand between the producer and the consumer, to be 
maintained at their joint expense— the better it will be for all.'' 

That such is the tendency of their doctrines, and that diminution 
in the proportion borne by the agricultural to the transporting, con- 
verting, and trading population is to be regarded as an improve- 
ment, is evident from the fact that one of the most distinguished 
teachers of the British school assures his readers, that '' there are 
no limits to the bounty of nature in manufactures ; but there are 
limits, and those not verj remote, to her bounty in agriculture. 
The gpreatest possible amount of capital might," as he continues, 
"be expended in the construction of steam-engines, or of any 
other sort of machinery; and after they had been multiplied inde- 
finitely, the last would be as powerful and efficient in producing 
commodities and saving labor as the first Such, however, is not 
the case with the soil. Lands of the first quality," as he further 
says, "are speedily exhausted; and it is impossible to apply 
capital indefinitely even to the best soils, without obtaining from 
it a constantly diminishing rate of profit" * 

Were this so, the most rapidly advancing country would always 
be that in which the attractions of trade and manufactures were 
grreatest, and those of agriculture least ; and the perfection of 
wealth and power would be found in the abandonment of cultiva- 
tion, and the centralization of whole populations in the narrow 
streets and unwholesome houses and cellars of cities like London 
and Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham — being directly the 
reverse of what was held by Dr. Smith. Happily, the truth is to 
be found in a direction as entirely opposed to this, as are the real 
facts in relation to the occupation and settlement of the earth to 
those imaginary ones assumed by Mr. Ricardo, and insisted upon 
• MoCuLLOOH : PnMipU9 of PoUtkal Eeommif^ p. 166. 
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bj all of his successors. The "limits to the bonntj of nature" 
are speedilj found in manufactures, because, howeyer numerous 
maj be the spindles, the looms, or the engines, by which thej are 
driren, they are all utterly useless until after the earth has done 
her work in proriding the cotton, the wool, or the silk for them 
to spin or weare ; and that this is so, is proved by the exceeding 
anxiety of British manufacturers in relation to the crops of cotton 
afforded by the soils of India and America. To the power of 
the earth, on the contrary, there are no limits. Her treasury 
OTerflows with the raw materials of food and clothing, and all she 
asks of man is that he will come and take them. ''Plough 
deeply,'' says she, " and your crop shall be doubled." " Study 
nature, and your security against drought or rain, frost or blight^ 
will be increased. Sink deeply into the bowels of the land and 
take out the coal and the ore, and you shall haye instruments by 
whose help your powers will be fifty-fold augmented. Dig the 
marl, quarry the limestone, bum the oyster-shells, and the powers 
of your land will be trebled. Improre the poor soils you now 
cultiTate, and you shall hare the rich ones placed at your com- 
mand. Ask, and you shall haye ; but it is on the condUionf sim- 
ple yet indispensable, that when you shall have eaten, drunk, or 
worn the things I give you — and when they shall have ceased to 
be available for your purposes — they be returned to the place 
from whence they had been drawn. Failure in this will be fol- 
lowed by poverty, starvation, and expulsion, if not even by death." 
Directly the reverse of all this, is what is taught by the modem 
school of political economy, which professes to follow in the foot- 
steps of Adam Smith, while rejecting his fundamental doctrines — 
and in which originated the theory of over-population. 

§ 13. Having thus discarded from consideration the qualities 
by which man is distinguished from the brote, and thus reduced 
him to the condition of a mere animal ; and having next reduced 
our great mother earth, the source from which we derive the food 
we eat, the wool we convert into cloth, and the timber of which 
we constract habitations, to a condition of inferiority as compared 
with the ship, the engine, or the mill into which we convert por- 
tions of this very earth itself-^there remained yet one more step 
requiring to be taken, for the perfect establishment of the system. 
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That step was foand in ignoring altogether, the existence of 
the obvious facts — first, that the capital of haman force, physical 
and mental, existing in a commnnity, is bat another and higher 
form assumed by the food and clothing ased in its production ; 
second, that the advance of the commnnity itself, towards wealth 
and power, is entirely dependent upon the ratio borne by the 
demand for capital in the form of man, to that for the Tarions 
species of capital required for the production of man. 

The smaller the demand for mental and physical force, the 
larger, necessarily, will be the proportion of that which is em- 
ployed, which will be given to the satisfaction of the first of man's 
physical wants ; and therefore do we find the poor and scattered 
people of the earth, when employed, giving themselves almost 
wholly to scratching the earth, in quest of food. The mass of 
their time and mind is, however, wasted, and must so continue to 
be, until by means of association and combination with their 
fellow-men, it can be economized. The more the waste, the less 
is the power to consume the products of the soil, and the less is 
the value of man — the less is his power of accumulating machi- 
nery by means of which, he may develop the resources of the 
earth — and the larger, necessarily, is the proportion borne by the 
transporters, traders, and converters, to the mass of which society 
is composed. 

Studying now the societary moyement in all declining conn* 
tries, of the past and present, we find it to have been such as 
here is shown — being precisely the reverse of that exhibited in 
all communities that are advancing in wealth and population : 
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This is the road from civilization towards barbarism; and it is 
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the on^ c n which now travel those communities of the world in which 
trade is acquiring power at the expense of commerce. At each 
successiye stage, the quantity of commodities obtained is less than it 
had been before ; and at each, there is an increase in the difference 
between the prices of the rude products of the earth, and those of 
the commodities required for the purposes of man — as here is 
shown : — 
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The downward progress is thus directly the opposite of the one 
before exhibited * — the power of the middleman constantly in« 
creasing, and the laborer becoming ft'om year to year more com* 
pletely a mere instrument to be used by trade. 

§ 14. Not only is all the labor given to the work of manu- 
facture, so much saved that would otherwise be wasted, but, by 
means of that economy, and by that alone, it is, that we are 
enabled to increase the quantity of mental and physical effort 
given to agriculture. Such being the case, and that such it is 
may readily be ascertained, we can have no difficulty in under- 
standing the cause of weakness in all the purely agricultural com- 
Hinnities of the world ; nor why it is, that famines, pestilences, and 
death, follow so rapidly, in the train of a system that looks to 
having but a single workshop for the world. 

Of the combined physical and mental power of Ireland, nine- 
tenths are waste. Taking the population of 1841, male and 
female, capable of doing a full day's work, at three-fifths of 
the whole, or 5,000,000, the waste would be eqaal to that of 
4,500,000 persons ; whereas, the whole number of persons, old 
and youDgy male and female, engaged in Great Britain in mining 
coal and ore, and in every branch of the iron and cloth manufac- 
tures, was but 1,333,000. Turning to India, we find the same 
state of things in relation to a population of more than a hundred 
millions. Looking throughout the world, we find hundreds 
of other millions similarly situated — being restricted to agricul- 
* See oiKe, vol L p. 478. 
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lore, and having near them no market for the product of their 
labors. Limited to the production of cotton or sugar, tobacco 
or corn, there is no demand for taste or intellect ; whereas, the 
man who is near London or Paris raises fruits and flowers, cauli- 
flowers and pineapples, and finds in a constantly increasing re- 
ward for his labors the proper stimulant of his various faculties. 

The direct tendency of the system under which such effects 
hare been, and are being, produced, is that of causing enormous 
waste of capital — annihilating the demand for human service — 
preventing demand for any thing beyond mere brute force — ex- 
hausting the land itself — forbidding the acquisition of machinery 
^~ and driving men back from the rich soils of the valleys to the 
poor ones of the hills ; and thus diminishing the quantity of com- 
modities produced, while increasing the non-producers with whom 
they are to be divided — a course of proceeding that is, of all 
others, best calculated to produce the disease of over-population. 

Of all the systems ever devised, it is the one most destructive 
of intellect, morals, and life ; and hence it is, that we see whole 
communities subject to it gradually disappearing from existence, 
and likely, before the lapse of another century, to have left behind 
them scarcely any evidence that the lands they had occupied had 
ever been the homes of civilized and happy men. 

§ 15. The views thus presented, may now be reduced to the 
following propositions, whose truth will be found confirmed by 
the most carefril examination of the history of the world : — 

I. That, in the early periods of society, when population is 
small and land abounds, the proportion of human effort required 
for obtaining the necessaries of life is great, but the quantity actu- 
ally given thereto is small — ^the mass of the labor-power produced 
being wasted in the effort to effect changes in the place, or the 
form, of the commodities yielded by the earth ; as a consequence 
of which man perishes for want of food. 

II. That, with the growth of population and of wealth, the 
power of association increases, with constant increase in the 
ability productively to apply the force derived from the consump- 
tion of food, and constant diminution in the proportion required 
for effecting changes of place, or mechanical and chemical changes 
of form. 
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Ill That the qnantitj applied being a constantlj increasing 
s^ne, nith constant diminution in the j>roporiton thus required, 
there remains a constantlj increasing proportion, of a constantlj 
increasing quantitj,to be given to increasing the mass of commo- 
dities required for the nse of men, and susceptible of being changed 
in place or in form ; and that with everj step in this direction, larger 
supplies of food, and of all other commodities, are obtained in 
return for diminished quantities of phjsical or intellectual effort. 

lY. That with everj stage of progress individualitj becomes 
more and more developed, with constant increase in the tendencj 
towards association and combination — increase in the love of har- 
monj and peace — and increase in the tendencj towards the crea- 
tion of local centres of attraction, neutralizing the centralization 
of trading and political capitals. 

Y. That, as the powers of the earth are more and more deve- 
yeloped, the commodities required for the purposes of man stead- 
ilj decline in value, while man himself becomes more valuable, 
more happj, and more free. 

YI. That, while such is the natural course of events, directlj 
the reverse of this is what is observed in all the countries subject 
to the British policj — individualitj there everjwhere declining— « 
the power of association diminishing, and the tendencj towards 
war as steadilj increasing ; with constant increase in the value of 
commodities and decline in that of man, who becomes from jear 
to jear more and more enslaved. 

The tendencies of the sjstem being thus opposed to the satis- 
faction of man's first and greatest need, there can now be little 
difficultj in understanding whj it is, that it gave birth to the 
Bicardo-Malthusian theorj ; nor whj it is that, in the leading 
countries of the civilized world, it has provoked resistance. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THX BAMS SUBJECT CX)1ITINUED. 



§ 1. Or all the commonities of Europe, there is none in which 
war and trade have been in more close and constant alliance than 
in France^- none in which the eflfects of that alliance in arresting 
the progress of agriculture, and in preventing the development of 
the treasures of the earth, have been more fully exhibited. 
Abroad, from the days of Charlemagne to those of Waterloo, she 
has been almost unceasingly engaged in arresting the motion of 
society among her neighbors — wasting, in the effort so to do, 
the largei portion of the mental and physical force of her own 
population. At home, her people have been deprived of all right 
to determine for whom they would work, and what should be their 
reward — while held, at all times, liable to be taxed at the plea- 
sure of the sovereign for the service of the state. Always poor, 
her rulers have, with one hand, farmed to others the privilege of 
taking, almost at discretion, the property of their subjects ; while, 
with the other, they have, for money paid to them in hand, 
granted exemptions from the payment of contributions. At one 
moment, they have sold titles, carrying with them such exemp* 
tions, and at another, they have annulled the grants. That 
accomplished, the titles have been resold — thus making the pur- 
chasers pay twice, and sometimes even thrice, over, for the same 
privilege. Thus, Henry lY. made such sales in 1593, recalled 
them, without repayment, in 1598, and then resold them in 1606. 
His successor, Louis XIII., continued to sell them until 1638; 
and then, in 1640, annulled all the grants of the previous thirty 
years. Louis XIY. continued the trade, selling privileges, and 
reselling, in 1661, titles that had been annulled in 1640 — and 
then, three years later, annulled and reannuUed ** all the letters, 
or confirmations of nobility, granted since 1634." * 
* CLkMXXT: Hiitoiri d§ CoUurt^ ohap. v. 
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Bad as was all this, still worse was their conduct in reference 
to the currency. PhUip the Fair changed the weight of the coin 
of the realm more than a hundred times in the course of his reign ; 
and no less than thirteen times in a single year. His successors, 
almost to the date of the ReTolution, followed his example — ^buy- 
ing gold and silver at low prices, and selling them at high ones ; 
and thus affording proof of the fact that dishonesty and meanness 
are the almost inseparable companions of arbitrary power. 

§ 2. That the sovereigns of so magnificent a country should 
have found themselves compelled to the adoption of measures 
such as above are indicated, is among the extraordinary facts of 
history ; and yet it finds its explanation in the uniform tendency 
of French policy, to give to trade the mastery over commerce. 
With slight exception, such was the object of all the measures of 
the House of Yalois, which for almost three centuries'*' presided 
so unhappily over the destinies of France. Under John,-}* were 
established numerous interior custom-houses, at which were col- 
lected, on all merchandise passing from province to province, the 
same duties that would have been payable upon similar commo- 
dities coming from distant countries ; while privileges of every 
kind were granted to foreign traders engaged in the introduction 
of their respective wares, to be exchanged against the rude pro- 
ducts of the soil. Commerce being thus sacrificed to trade, and 
mental faculty being but little developed, there prevailed through- 
out the kingdom the most entire ignorance of the simplest mecha- 
nic arts ; while everywhere around, in the cities of the Netherlands 
and Germany, of Italy and of Spain, both art and science were 
making the most rapid progress. 

Directly the reverse of this had been the policy of England. At 
the moment when John was extending the dominion of trade, and 
thus lessening the power to maintain commerce, Edward III. was 
inviting Flemish artisans into England, and limiting the powers 
of the foreigners by whom the English products had till then, to so 
great an, extent, been monopolized. Such, too, having been the 
general tendency of the measures of their successors, the difference 
in the result is seen in the facts, that the records of the House of 
Yalois — commencing with the English wars and ending with those 
* 1828 to 1589. 1 1866. 
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of religion — constitate almost the most repnlslTe portion of French 
history, and close with a state of society in which the laborer was 
enslaTcd, and brute force famished the only law ; whereas, In 
those of England we find the history of a people gradually ad- 
Tancing towards freedom, and presenting to view, at the close of 
the period abore referred to, the community in which were bom 
and educated, the Hampdens and the Fjms, the Winthrops and 
the Williamses — the men who at home set limits to the power of 
the crown, and those who, abroad, laid the foundation of the great 
republic of modem times. 

In the one, we find the States-Oeneral steadily declining in its 
influence ; whereas, in the other, we mark a gradual growth in 
the power of Parliament to control the affairs of state.* Such 
were the different effects of policies, the one of which looked to 
increasing the power of trade, while the other was specially di- 
rected to the extension of commerce. 

§ 3. The example aboTe described, as having been set by the 
sorereigns, was followed in every quarter of the kingdom, and in 
all departments of employment. More than in any other part of 
Europe did the parasitic races there exist in numbers and in force. 
Offices of every description were sold; and, not unfrequently, 
three or four persons held the same charge, as first, second, third, 
or fourth in order — each and all busily engaged in collecting from 
the people the revenue required for their support. Local taxes 
were almost innumerable, while manufacturers surrounded them- 
selves with regulations, looking to the prevention of domestic 
competition for the purchase of raw materials, or for the sale of 
manufactured goods. Of the total product of labor, so large a 
portion was absorbed in its passage from the producer to the con- 
sumer, that while the one could obtain but little cloth for his food, 
the other could have but little food in exchange for his cloth. 
Commerce having, therefore, but slight existence, the nation 
presented to view little more than two great classes, the one 
of which lived and labored in wretchedness, even when its mem- 
bers failed to perish of famine and pestilence— whfle the other 

* The last aasembly of tho States-Oenenl, prior to that which dccurred in 
1788» WM in 1006, when the popolsr bnnoh of the Snglish Parliament was 
r^icUy acquiring the power whose existence was soon after so clearly mani- 
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reTelled in barbaric Inzniy. In no part of Earope was the 
munificence of the few so great; bnt in none was the misery 
of the many so complete ; and at no period had the contrast 
thns presented been mnch more perfect, than when, in 1661, 
Oolbeit was called to the management of the finances of the 
kingdom. 

The system of internal intercourse then existing greatly resem- 
bled that of Oermany at the opening of the present century— 
custom-houses being everywhere found on the borders of the pro- 
yinces, obstructing the passage of men and things throughout the 
state. Anxious to remove these obstacles to commerce, Colbert, 
as far as then was possible, transferred them to the frontiers ; and 
thus established freedom of circulation for all commodities, domes* 
tic or foreign, whenever these latter should have come within the 
limits of the kingdom. — Next, he sought to improve the means of 
transportation ; and the canals of Orleans, Briare, and Languedoc 
remain to attest his care in this regard. Further — desiring to 
promote commerce between man and man, by re-establishing the 
various industries that had so nearly perished during the long 
period of the civil wars — he imposed heavy duties on foreign 
manufactures generally ; while exerting himself in all directions 
to naturalize among his countrymen the raw materials needed for 
the proper development of their agriculture, and the skill required 
for their- conversion into commodities fitted to serve the purposes 
of man. 

Throughout the reign of Louis XIV., political centralization 
tended to increase, but the system of his great minister looked 
towards social and commercial decentralization ; and to his mea- 
sures is largely due the fact, that agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce have made the progress since exhibited. '* Taken alto- 
gether," says M. Blanqui, ''they compose the finest politico-eco- 
nomical edifice ever erected by any government. Alone, among 
the ruins of the past," as he continues, " it has remained standing, 
and it towers now at its greatest height among our institutions, 
which, hotwithstanding the shock of revolutions, have never lost 
the stamp of his imposing originality. Colbert," as he further 
adds, " opened the way for the national labor in a manner at 
once wise and regular," and to his measures were due the facta 
that France "ceased to be exclusively agricultural, and becanM 
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tariched by the new value given to her land, and to the labors of 
her people."* 

§ 4. Repeating, however, in his system, the error of the early 
Parliaments of England, Colbert prohibited the export of raw 
prodncts of the soU. Like them, he sought to aid the agricnl* 
tnral interest, by bringing the artisan to the neighborhood of 
the farmer, and thus relieving the land from the heavy tax of 
transportation ; bat, to the measures adopted with that view he 
added others, by which the farmer was interdicted from going 
with his products to the distant artisan. By the one, he provided 
for the gradvxd removal of the obstacles standing between the 
producer and the consumer ; but when by the other he prevented 
the free export of the surplus com, he thereby at once, and 
largely, augmented the existing obstacles — stopping the circula- 
tion of food, and reducing the farmer to a condition of depend- 
ence on the manufacturer. Time, and further experience, would 
have corrected this, had peace been maintained, but such, unhap- 
pily, was not to be the case. Scarcely had his system begun to 
operate, when his master commenced the movement against the 
Protestants which terminated, twelve or fifteen years later, (1685,) 
in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. During all that period, 
two millions of the most intelligent and best instructed, and essen- 

* Ilistoire de VEeonomie PolitiqueyYoi. ii. p. 6. M. Blanqni professes him- 
self opposed to the principle of protection, yet can he not refrain fh>m ex- 
pressing hi^ admiration of its results. So is it, too, with Mr. J. B. Say, who 
tells his readers that if " France has now the most beaatifnl manufactures 
of silks and of woollens in the world, she is probably indebted for them to the 
wise policy of Colbert." 

No one who has studied the history of that great man can hesitate about 
agreeing in the yiews expressed in the annual address of the president of the 
Aeademie des Seieneea AioraU tiPolitiquu — M. Amad<to Thierry — in January 
1856, as follows:-— 

** The founder of the protective system understood commercial and indus- 
trial freedom ; he loved it, but he desired that it should be possible, and that 
it should be so it was necessary that commerce and industry should first 
exist. They were bom among us, and they have grown by help of that 
happy compound of protective authority and gradual emancipation which 
characterized the system of Colbert^ where, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, there is nothing absolute or exclusive — where time is the great 
agent of freedom." •♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

** Louis XIV. might with truth and Justice say that, in giving him Colbert, 
God had done much for the prosperity and glory of his reign. France might 
add, that she owes to his wise counsels the wonderfVil development of her 
industry ; and that 4his, in turn, owes to them the strength which now per- 
niitB it to reduce the barriers by which it has been protected." 
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tially mannfactaring, of the people of France, were exposed to 
persecations of the most reyolting kind — ^persecntions resulting in 
the death of at least half a million of persons ; while at its close, 
at least an equal number abandoned the land of their natirity — 
carrying with them, into England, Holland, and Germany, such 
portions of their property as had escaped the general wreck ; and 
carrying with them, too, the secrets of their various departments 
of manufacture, their intelligence, and the excellent habits by 
which they had been at home so much distinguished. It was a 
repetition, though on a smaller scale, of the policy of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and their successors, in expelling the Moors 
from Spain ; and it was followed by the same effects precisely — 
the ruin of agriculture. When to this we add the fact, that Louis 
was almost constantly engaged in wars with the most powerful of 
the European states — wars demanding enormous sacrifices, and 
closing, invariably, with treaties* whose provisions required, in 
favor of his opponents, the abandonment of the protection to 
manufactures that Colbert had established — it is no matter of 
surprise, that the condition of the people, at his death, should have 
been miserable to a degree of which we can now form scarcely a 
conception ; nor, that the reign of his successor should have been 
distinguished by feebleness in the motion of society — ^by an ahnost 
total absence of commerce — by extreme reduction in the price of 
food — by inability to find the means with which to purchase it — 
and by a universal depression of the agricultural interest, conse- 
quent upon the almost entire annihilation of the manufacturing 
one.f 

§ 5. A century after Colbert, we find Turgot — animated by 
the same views — laboring to free the land and labor of the coun- 
try from the thousand monopolies that still remained, to retard 
the growth of commerce. The period during which he occupied 
the post of Comptroller General of the Finances, exhibits a con- 
stant series of edicts looking to the abolition of exclusive privi- 

* Nimegaen, in 1670 ; Ryswick, 1697 ; and Utrecht, in 171S— all of which 
contained proTisions setting aside Colbert's tariff of 1667 ; and one of which 
went 80 far as to limit the power of the king to grant protection to his sub- 
jects. No stronger proof is famished in history of the close connection be- 
tween weakness and centralisation than is to be found in the records of the 
reign of Lonis XIV. 

t See Vol I., p. 254, for the eondition of the people under Louis XV. 
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leg^i And to the emancipation of the laborer from the control of 
corporations composed of men who ** lived and moved and had 
their being," in virtae of the right, hitherto secnred to them by 
law, of standing between those who required to consume, and 
those who labored to produce. His career was short, but had it 
been prolonged, he would probably have realized his prediction 
to the king, that at the end of ten years the nation would not be 
recognised as being the same as that which he had found when 
entering upon the duties of his office. 

Those years were not, however, allowed to him. His adminis- 
tration lasted three years only, and with its close disappeared all 
hope of peaceful solution of the financial difficulties of the govern- 
ment, or peaceful removal of the burdens under which the people 
suffered. Theoretically, Turgot was opposed to the idea of 
granting protection to the farmer in the effort to bring the cou" 
Bumer to his side ; but he never attempted to interfere, in that 
direction, with the system he had found established. That work 
was left for his incapable successors, by whom was negotiated, in 
1786, a treaty with England, by which French manufactures were 
sacrificed, and without even the appearance of advantages obtained 
for agriculture. Forthwith, the towns and cities of France were 
inundated with English merchandise ; and before the treaty was 
two years old, the varied industry that had been built up with so 
much care had almost ceased to exist. Workmen were every« 
where discharged — and everywhere starving for want of a market 
in which to sell their labor ; while agriculture suffered, because 
the men who could not sell their labor could buy no food. Com- 
merce had perished under the heavy blows administered by trade. 
The distress was universal — paralyzing the movement of the go- 
yemment, and forcing it to the adoption of the initial measure of 
the Revolution — the calling together of the Notables in 1788. 

All that Turgot, but a few years earlier, had claimed — but 
yainly claimed — ^in behalf of the people, was taken by them, when 
revolution swept away the privileges of trading and religious cor- 
porations ; when the necessities of the state led to the confiscation 
of the property of the nobility and the church ; and when peer 
and peasant were declared equal before the law. Thenceforth, 
commerce was in a great degree freed from the reetrictionfl by 

Vol. XL — 4 
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which her course had been before impeded. Thenceforth, the 
right to labor ceased to be a pmilege. Thenceforth, the soil 
became the subject of purchase and of sale ; and thenceforth, the 
laborer conld bestow his labor on a piece of land, confident that 
whatever might be the value given to it, that value would enure 
to the benefit of his wife, his children, and himself. Decentraliza- 
tion had thus triumphed over centralization ; but the measures to 
which were due the effects above described, were accompanied bj 
the greatlj centralizing ones of the abolition of all the provincial 
governments, the annihilation of the ancient boundaries, and the 
division of the whole territory into departments •— all tending, 
necessarily, towards diminution in the feeling of local pride which 
so much contributes to the activity of social life. Provision was 
being made for future diminution of social centralization, but 
political centralization was at once, and largely, increased ; and 
hence it is, that France has not, as yet^ been enabled to obtain a 
stable government. 

Amid this war of elements, the system of Colbert, so far as it 
looked to the establishment of direct intercourse between produ- 
cers and consumers, and to the emancipation of commerce from the 
dominion of trade, stood unharmed — ^the retrograde step of those 
who negotiated the treaty of 1786 being now retraced, and pro- 
tection being re-established. The war that followed — producing 
a necessity for looking homeward for supplies of cloth and of iron 
-—tended in the same direction. Such, too, was the tendency of 
the Continental System of Napoleon ; and therefore was it, that 
the return of peace found the people and the government of 
France prepared to act together in carrying out, and even in 
strengthening, the measures of resistance to trading centralization 
commenced, a century and a half before, by the illustrious minister 
of Louis XI Y.— measures looking to the emancipation of the 
farmer from the oppressive tax of transportation. 

How far they have tended to the advancement of agriculture, 
will be seen by the following figures — derived from the StoHstique 
de V Agriculture de la France — compiled by M. de Jonn^ from 
official documents, and representing the increase in the money 
value of the product of agricultural labor since the beginning of 
the last century : — 
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n..!^. Lragthof Total InersftM of unraal Aaniial aTcnc* of 

'•™<'^ term. produet. Ibotmm. 

1700 to 1760 ... 60 years ... 26,750,000 francs. ... 446.000 franci. 

1760 to 1788 ... 28 " ... 604,688,000 " ... 18,000,000 " 

1788 to 1818 ... 26 " ... 1,828,688,000 " ... 68,000,000 «« 

1818 to 1840 ... 27 «• ... 2,666,198,000 " ... 100,000,000 «« 

The first of these, was that which followed the exhaustion of the 
resources of the kingdom by the continued succession of the wars 
of Louis XIY. — a period in which, says M. Blanqui, "commerce 
had almost ceased to exist ; and manufactures, decimated by the 
proscription of the Protestants, seemed condemned to lose all the 
conquests for which they had been indebted to the genius of Col- 
bert."* 

The second was that during which the proscriptire ideas which 
had dictated the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, continued to be 
maintained ; that during which the clergy retained for themselyes 
the literary censorship ; that during which the vendors of prohi- 
bited books were branded and sent to the galleys ; and that in 
which Turgot vainly endeavored to carry into more full effect the 
ideas of Colbert, in reference to the emancipation of the internal 
commerce of the kingdom from the almost innumerable restraints 
which forbade the circulation of labor and its products, f 

♦SoeVol. I.,V. 264. 

f ** Fettered and oppressed in every way as France was under her despotio 
kings, the spirit of ioTention and enterprise conld never rise to those high 
conceptions which, of late years, haTC brought England and America to the 
summit of prosperity. Manufacturers, placed under the severe control of 
men who purchased their ofiBces from goTemment, and who, therefore, exer- 
cised them with rapacity, could not haxard any improTcment without infring- 
ing the established regulations, and running the risk of baring their goods 
destroyed, burnt, or confiscated. In erery trade, official regulations pre- 
scribed to workmen the methods of working, and forbade deriation fVom 
them, under pain of the most scTere punishments. Ridiculous to say, the 
firamer of these statutes fancied he understood better how to sort and pre- 
pare wool, silk, or cotton, to spin threads, to twist and throw them, than 
workmen brought up to the trade, and whose liTelihood depended on their 
talent 

** To insure a compliance with such absurd regulations, inquisitorial mea- 
sures were resorted to ; the residences of manufacturers were entered by 
force ; their establishments searched and explored, and their modes of work- 
ing inquired into. Thus their most secret methods were often discoTered, 
and pirated by fraudulent competitors. 

'* The worthy Roland de la Platiere, who was a minister during some part 
of the French RcTolution, and put an end to his life in the Reign of Terror» 
giTes a deplorable account of the numerous acts of oppression he had wit< 
uessed. * I have seen,' says he, * eighty, ninety, a hundred pieces of cotton 
or woollen stuffs cut up and completely destroyed. I have witnessed similar 
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yet the number among whom it was to be divided had increased 
less thantwentj-five percent — ^the population haying grown from 
29,000,000 to 36,000,000. 

§ 6. In the facts aboYe given we iBnd CTidence of a constant 
acceleration of production resulting from increase of numbers, and 
from increased activity of circulation consequent upon the diminu- 
tion of that prime obstacle to the growth of commerce which con- 
sists in the necessity for effecting changes of place. 

Thus far, however, they have referred to the money value alone 
— no mention having yet been made of the quantity of things 
produced ; and we may therefore turn to the same authority with 
a view to see how far the change in the former has been due to 
that effected in the latter. Doiog this, we find that whereas, in 
the period which followed the expulsion of the Huguenots and 
the decline of manufactures, the average production of cereals 
declined from eight to seven hectolitres per hectare, it rose, in 
the last one, from eight, at which it stood in 1^813, to more than 
thirteen — being an increase of no less than sixty-two and a half 
per cent.* 

The change in the quantity of the several kinds of food is given 
in the following passage from a recent work of much ability, by 
which it is shown, that the supply has grown twice more rapidly 
than population ; and that, therefore, the Malthusian theory finds 
small support in the course of events in France : — 

"For the cereals, our agricultural statistics give the following 



Tear. PopvUtton. QaMtitj. 

1760 ............... 21,000,000 .•••...« H600,000 heotoliiraa. 

1784 ....: 24,000.000 116,816,000 " 

1818 80,000,000 182,486.000 " 

1840 84,000,000 182,616,000 " 

which gives, per head, in 1*760, 450 litres of cereals of all kinds, 
and in 1840, 541 litre8.f This, however, is not all — the quality 
being as much superior as the quantity. 

" In 1760, we had but 31,000,000 of hectares of wheat, whereas 
in 1840 we have 70,000,000. Deducting the seed, we could feed 

* Di JonnIs : 8tatiatiqu$, p. 46. 

t A litre is about 1| pints, and a hectoHtre is 22 galfens. 
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enUrely wiih wheat nineteen miUions of people, when, a centorf 
since, we could not have fed seven nullions. 

** In addition to all this, we have a cnltnre that is altogethet 
new, that of the potato, which ocenpies nearly a million of hec- 
tares, and yields 96,000,000 of hectolitres. Further, we have 
8,000,000 of dried vegetables, leaving altogether o«t of view the 
garden vegetables, the fruits, and many other of the products of 
the earth. Thus far we have, per head — 

In 1700. Ib 18M. 

Wheat* ISOlitTM. ^ - 2081itrM. 



Inferior cereals. ^ ^ 800 « 888 <* 

Potatoes and leguwrn •ea <« —•••.•• 291 <« 

iioutret. 88ifitns.**t 

This is a great change, and yet it is but a part of what has 
been effected. The policy of Colbert, in seeking to diversify the 
modes of agricultural employment, having been carried out by 
Napoleon in reference to sugar, the result is seen in the fact, that 
France has now more than a hundred thousand acres devoted 
to the culture of the beet-root — producing sugar to the amount 
of sixty or seventy millions of francs, equal to twelve or fourteen 
millions of dollars ; and so cheaply is it supplied, that the sug^ 
of the colonies finds itself now forced to implore protection against 
the domestic manufacture. | 

In 1812, the total amount of silk cocoons produced, but little 
exceeded 5,000,000 kilogrammes; now, it exceeds 25,000,000, 
with a value of a hundred millions of francs, or twenty millions 
of dollars. 

France has now 82,000,000 of sheep, against 27,000,000 in 
1813, and 20,000,000 in 1789 ;§ but the improvement in quality 
has been far greater than that in quantity — the demand from the 
constantly growing woollen manufacture, having offered a large 
bounty upon the devotion of time, mind, and means to the im- 
provement of the race. 

Cloth has steadily declined in price, while wool has much 

* That the change here indicated ia still in rapid progress, if shown by 
the fact that while the average product of wheat in the years 1842^1 818 was 
•only 72,000,000 hectoUtres, that of 1847-1851 was naless than 86^000,000^ 

f Da Fortbhat: Du Reomu Fonder^ p. 82. 

1 Latibohi: Jitumal de9 XcanomkltB, Mareh, 1856b 

I Db JoMia : StaUttipti^ p. 441. 
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advanced ; and the corn that a centnry since wonld command Imi 
twelve and a half francs, was worth nineteen francs in the period 
ending in 1840. The prices of the raw material and of the fin- 
ished commodity are steadily approximating each other — thns 
affording the strongest evidence of advance in civilization. The 
conseqaences of the increase of quantity, and of price, are seen in 
the fact that whereas, eighty years since, the average money valne 
of the prodace of an acre of land was 87^ francs, it has since 
risen to no less than 237 — having almost trebled.* 

We see, thus, that much of the augmented money valne results 
from increase in quantity, and most especially from increase in 
those bulky products of the earth that will not bear transportation 
to distant markets. A further portion of it is consequent upon 
the increased utility of many portions of the produce, resulting 
from the existence of a market near at hand. Thus, the wheat 
straw, alone, is valued at 393,000,000 of francs, or nearly 
$80,000,000 ; and the total value of the straw of France at 
761,000,000 of francs = $150,000,000 — being more than the 
total value of the cotton crop of the United States, which occu- 
pies, so nearly exclusively, the land of no less than ten of our 
States, and furnishes almost the whole employment of so many 
millions of our people. 

§ 7. The general effect of the changes above described will be 

♦ Ibid. p. 94. 

« All those of TIB who are forty years of age, hare seen a sensible diminn- 
tion in the prices of garden regetables, fruits of all descriptions, flowers, &o. 
— in those of most of the oleaginous seeds, and of the plants used in manu- 
factures. Some of our Tegetables, as, for instance, the beet-root, the carrot, 
beans, and peas, hare become so common that they are used for feeding 
oattle." — Dk Fontbnat : Du Rtvenu Fonder, p. 86. 

At first sight, this might seem to be in opposition to the general idea of 
the gradual tendency to increase in the power of the products of the land to' 
command money in exchange ; but, when considered, the difficulty is only 
an apparent one. All the plants aboTe referred to, are those whose cultiya- 
tion comes with improrement in the state of agriculture, and derelopment 
of the agricultural mind ; and most of them haye been introduced into the 
countries of Europe in which they now are raised. Had Louis XIV. desired 
a dish of boiled potatoes, he would hare found it as ezpensire as would hare 
been one of ortolans — because of the distance from which they must hare 
been brought, and consequent cost of transportation. Being now natunil- 
xied, and universally cultivated, they obey the same law as wheat, and in a 
manner much more marked — selling, when close to market, so high ae to 
afford the largest remuneration to the farmer, and when distant from it, bo 
low aa to afford him little or no compensation for his labor or for the use of 
Us land. Such, too, is the case with all the produots above refened to. 
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found in the' following brief summary of the contents of an ex* 
tended article, communicated by M. de Jonn^ to the Annuaire 
de VEconamie Politique ei Statistique, for 1851 ; for which we 
are indebted to a work to which the reader's attention has already 
frequently been called : — * 

** The inquiry extends back to the period of Louis XI Y., em- 
bracing the experience of one hundred and fifty years, divided, for 
the purposes of comparison, into five periods. The facts, as con- 
densed in a tabular form, are as follows : — 

** The first table contains a statement of the aggregate expendi- 
ture, at different periods, for the cultivation of the soil of France, 
(excluding the value of the seed,) in miUions of francs — of the 
proportion which the sum total of wages bore to the whole value 
of the product of the soil — and of the amount of such expenditure 
per head to the actual population of the kingdom at each epoch, 
as follows : — 

1700, Lonia XIV 468,000,000 86 24 

1760, Louis XV 442,000,000 87 21 

1788, Louia XVI 726,000,000 48 80 

1818, The Empire 1,827,000,000 60 61 

1840, Louis Philippe.... 8,016,000,000 60 90 

''The following statement gives the division of wages among 
the agricultural families of the Kingdom at the same period, upon 
the estimate that they averaged four and a half persons to a family, 
giving the annual wages of each family, and the amount per day 
for each family : — 



Noj 


mbw of ftfricultaxal 


Annaal 








Francu 


Franc*, 


Oadmu,\ 


iSbM 


1700 ... 


... 8,850.000 .... 


.. 186 .. 


.... ... 


... Ctl ..... 


. or 7J 


1769 ... 


... 8,500,000 .... 


.. 126 .. 


.... ... 


... 85 


. " 7 


1788 ... 


... 4,000,000 .... 


.. 161 .. 


.... ... 


... 46 


. " 9 


1813 ... 


... 4,600,000 .... 


.. 400 .. 


..a. 1 ••• 


... 10 


. " 22 


1840 ... 


... 6,000,000 .... 


.. 600 .., 


.... 1 ... 


.*• Of ••• .. 


. " 27 



"M. de Jonn^s compares these prices of labor with those of 
wheat, for the purpose of seeing how far they would go in tl.e 

* Smith: Manual of Political Economy ^ pp. 94-100. 
<' f The centime is the hundredth part of a franc, or about one-fifth of % 
oent: the «otf is fiye centimes, or about one cent" 
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respect! Ye periods towards, supplying the pnme necessities of life. 
He reckons that thirteen and a half hectolitres (the hectolitre is 
2ffif bushels) of wheat, has been about the quantity of grain 
needed for the consumption of a family — ^needed more during the 
earlier than the latter periods, because its want is now, in a great 
degree, obviated by a variety of garden vegetables, formerly un- 
known or very little cultivated. He constructs a table giving the 
mean price of wheat, deduced from an average of the market for 
long series of years, under each reign, as follows : — 



Under Louis XIV., 
" LoniB XV., 
** Louis XVL 
«< The Empire, 
** ConstitntioDAl Monarchy, 



MMnprieeperb«eto1ltrt. 
Drana, OtnUmet, 


average of 72 yearn... 18 ... 


... 85 


" 60 " ... 18 ... 


... 06 


" 16 " ... 16 ... 


... 00 


" 10 " ... 21 ... 


... 00 


** 10 « ... 19 ... 


... 08 



'' The result of a comparison of the annual earnings of a family 
of agricultural laborers, with the cost of thirteen and a half hecto* 
litres of wheat required for their annual consumption, is given in 
the following table : — 

Pwfod. Wagst. CortoflS^hectolitrai. 

JVaiMS. Franct. 



•••••.... ••••..I 



185 254; deficit, 119 

126 176; " 60 

8 ^ 161 216; « 66 

4 400 288; excess, 117 

6 600 256; " 244 

'' During the reign of the Grand Monarque, the rural popula- 
tion of France wanted bread half of the time. Under the sway 
of Louis XY., it had bread two days out of three. Sufficient 
progress had been made under Louis XYI, to give it bread 
three-fourths of the year ; while, under the Empire and the rule 
of the Citizen King, wages were sufficient to supply the laborer 
with bread through the year, and leave a surplus towards pro- 
curing other food ana clothing. Doubtless, the laboring classes 
at the earliest period obtained food enough, such as it was, to 
support animal life, and made shift to get some clothing also. 
But their bread was made of the inferior grains, chestnuts, and 
even worse materials. De Jonn^ quotes the Marquis d'Argen- 
son, one of the ministers of Louis XY., as saying, in l*ld%, 'At 
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the moment when I write, in the month of Febrnary, in the midst 
of peace, with appearances promising a harvest, if not abundant at 
least passable, men die around ns like flies, and are reduced by 
poverty to eat grass.' He ascribes their condition to excessive 
taxation, declaring that the kingdom was treated like an enemy's 
country laid under military contribution. The Duke of Orleans, 
to bring the condition of his people to the knowledge of the sove- 
reign, finally carried a loaf of fern bread to the meeting of the 
king's council, and at the opening of the session laid it before his 
Majesty, saying, ' See, Sire, what your subjects live upon.' This 
may be regarded as an exceptional case; but a very small portion 
even of well-read men, at the present day, have any adequate im- 
pression of the wretchedness of the food upon which the mass of 
the people of Europe fed a century and a half ago, and which 
evea now makes the subsistence of a large portion of them.* De 
Jonn^s says of his countrymen, in the year of. grace 1850, 'A 
large part of the population of our rural districts continue, from 
habit and from necessity, to feed upon a detestable bread, an indi- 
gestible mixture of rye, barley, bran, beans, and potatoes, which 
is neither leavened nor cooked sufficiently ;' and Blanqui, who, 
under a commission of the Institute, has for two years past been 
journeying through the provinces to examine into and report 
upon their condition, declares that they alone who have seen it, 
can conceive the degree in which the clothing, frimiture, and ^od 
of the rural population are slender and sorry. An official report 
for 1845, of the number of houses in France subject to the d4)(yr^ 
and'tvindaw tax, shows that there are, in all, 7,519,310 house^^ 
of which 500,000 have only one aperture, 2,000,000 with only 
two, and 1,500,000 with from four to five. Two-sevenths only 
of the whole have six or more openings. Thus are the French 
people lodged. 

" We can obtain, however, a more complete idea of the gene- 
ral destitution of 'France, from the estimate of Michel Chevalier, 
that the sum total of value annually produced in that country, if 
equally divided among its inhabitants, would give an average of 

« * Acooiding to % Report of the Central Agrionltaral Congress, at Paris, 
published in the Journal dea Debalt, March 80, 1847, it appears that in 1760 
only 7,000,000 of the French people fired on wheat and com ; while, iml848, 
220,000,000 lived on wheat and com, and the remainder were mnoh bett«r 
noiizished than in the fonner period.'* 
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less than 63 centimes (about 12^ cents) to each. Snch is the 
fruit of tjrrannons misgoyernment : that it was greatly worse than 
this previous to the Eevolution of 1793, may serve to show how 
much that revolution was needed, and how cheap a price it was, 
with all its crimes and horrors, for the improvement that has 
followed. 

" We were led to this digression, because the thought would 
naturally rise, in the mind of an American reader, that the agri- 
cultural laborers must have had bread every day at a period when, 
according to the statistics of De Jonnds, their wages would only 
furnish it for half the time. The objection is obviated when we 
see that they fed on something far different from wheaten bread, 
which is taken as the measure of the capacity of their wages to 
supply food. 

** Recurring now to the tables for the purpose for which they 
were adduced, we see that they prove a great advance, both in 
the absolute amount of wages, and in the proportion which they 
bear to the entire product, and to the share of the capitalist The 
proportion to the entire product has almost doubled in one hun- 
dred and fifty years, having risen from 35 per cent, to 60. As be* 
tween the laborers and the capitalists, it was, in 1700, 35 per cent, 
to the former, and 65 to the latter. It is now 60 per cent, to the 
former, and 40 to the latter, who, instead of getting two-thirds 
of the product — ^twice as much as the laborers — ^now get but two* 
fifths, leaving the laborers three-fifths, or 50 per cent, more than 
the capitalists. But, although the latter get a diminished propor* 
tion, the increased efficiency of labor and capital has made the 
crop so much greater, that this diminished proportion yields an 
amount not only absolutely greater, but greater relatively to the 
increased population. This is readily shown by a few figures, 
deduced from the tables of M. Jonn^s. Taking for comparison 
the two extremes, we find the following results : — 



Total Agricultural Paid to agricul. Total LeRTinf; Ihr rest 

population. population. laborers. product of population. 

Fmana. JVanes. I)rana. 

1700, 19,500,000 15,000,000 458,000,000 1,308,000.000 850,000,000 

ISiO, 36,000,000 27,000,000 3,016,000,000 6,025,000,000 2,009,000,000 



" From this it appears that, notwithstanding the laborers are 
80 much better paid — three and two-third times more than in 
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1700 — (or, rather, because they are so much better paid,) the 
remainder, left to be divided among the capitalists and non-agri- 
coltoral classes, is larger than before, and thej fare better also. 
The entire population of France lacks three millions of haying 
doubled, while the crop has nearly quadrupled ; so that, on an 
equal distribution, there is now twice as much for each mouth as 
in IT 00. But, looking to the actual distribution, now and then, 
we see that while the non-agricnltaral population has increased 
100 per cent., the surplus left, after paying the agricultual labor- 
ers their increased wages and enlarged proportion, has increased 
127 per cent. This is the state of the case, the comparison being 
made in money. If it is desired to estimate it in food, we have 
the necessary elements of calculation, when we know that the 
mean price of wheat at the first epoch was 16 francs 85 centimes 
per hectolitre, while at the latter it was 19 francs 3 centimes — a 
difference of less than two cents a bushel. If it should be objected 
that these figures do not show how much goes to the landlord in 
his quality of owner of the soil, and how much to the man who 
advances capital in the shape of seed, tools, &c, for its cultiva- 
tion, the answer is, that the proportion of the crop which pays 
both is less than formerly : if the landlord took the whole, it 
would be a less share than both obtained in 1700 ; and if he now 
gets nothing in his quality of proprietor of land, leaving the whole 
to remunerate himself or third persons for the use of capital other 
than land, it is less in ratio than he originally received for the use 
of the land and all the other capital employed in tilling it. 

" The operation of the law is indicated by a comparison of dif- 
ferent portions of France. ' It is,' says Passy, ' a country of 
contrasts. There are departments which seem to have made no 
agricultural prog^ress for a century ; there are others whose agri- 
culture is not behind that of the most advanced countries of 
Europe. In the departments most backward, the expenses of 
cultivation do not exceed an average of 80 francs to the hectare, 
(SjYo acres,) and the gross revenue is about 70 francs. In the 
advanced departments, on the contrary, the expenditure amounts 
to 200 francs and over to the hectare ; and at this cost a gross 
product is realized of at least 320 francs, leaving the farmers, as 
well to pay the rent as for their own profits, about 120 francs. 
In the latter, the excess of the produce above the cost ol prodnc- 
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tion iii three times that of the former ; bat it requires nearly ^eoen 
times the amount of advances of capital.' * The capitalists, who 
obtain for rent and profits foar-seyenths of the yalae of the crop, 
have bat one-third the amount received bj those whose propor- 
tion is but three-eighths. The remaining five-eighths, which the 
latter expend in the wages of laborers and the improvement of 
the soU, is five times as much in amount as is furnished for those 
objects in the poorer departments. Decreasing proportion for 
the capitalists, with increasing quantity, is thus exhibited, as well 
by the comparison between different districts of the same country, 
as by that of the country at large in different stages of its pro- 
gress. The converse of the proposition roust clearly hold in 
respect to the wages of labor ; and, after better wages have been 
provided for the existing laborers, there is still three times the 
amount to be added to the capital of the advanced departments, 
and to furnish wages for new laborers in the advanced depart- 
ments, that the more backward could supply. Instead of popu- 
lation encroaching upon the limits of subsistence, those limits 
recede before the advance of population." 

France is *' a country of contrasts" — resulting from excessive 
political centralization. The proportion of the proceeds of labor 
required for governmental purposes, is prodigiously great, and 
nearly all of it has to seek the capital before it is again distri- 
buted. Paris grows, therefore, with unnatural rapidity — the 
population of the department of the Seine having increased in the 
last half century from six hundred thousand to more than a mil- 
lion and a half — and all the measures of government tending to 
produce, and to extend, the same effect. The question, however, 
is not so much one of existing condition, as of progress ; and the 
facts above given show conclusively that the agricultural popula- 
tion of France is steadily and rapidly improving in its condition 
*- thus proving that societary decentralization is gradually cor- 
recting the errors of an unsound political system, f 

* Dictionnairt dt VEctmomit PoUliqut^ toI. i. p. 88 ; article, Agriculture. 

f ** France has two great armiee of nearly eqaal force — the one holding 
the pen, and the other the sword. Of sixteen men, there is one paid pvblio 
ftmctionnrj : if we count the soldiers and the sailors, one man out of nine 
derives his support from the budget of the state, the departments, or the 
oomranne?." » * » <* This state of things has a doubly ditaa- 
trous effe^^t : not only that af^^cultural France exhausts itself in paying so 
many people, but that the elite of the population, instead of giving its means, 
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§ 8. The first and greatest tax to be paid by land and labor be* 
ing that of transportation, it is for that reason, that in purely agri- 
cnltnral conntries, the collection of the means required for the sup- 
port of gOYemment iuTolves so much interference with the growth 
of commerce. In all such, land and labor are low in price, and 
the communities are poor and feeble. That tax diminishes as 
society assumes a more regular form ; and therefore it is that the 
raw materials of manufactures — ^land, labor, com, and wool — ^rise^ 
so much in price, as we see them to hare done in France. The 
movement in that direction is evidence of improvement, and yet 
French economists complain of the competition of those who seek 
to purchase labor, as tending to increase the rate of wages ; and 
of the competition of those who desire to purchase com, as tending 
to raise the price of food * — cheap labor and cheap raw material 
being, apparently, regarded as indispensable to the maintenance of 
the power of trade to dictate the terms upon which the various 
nations of the world may participate in the advantages of commerce. 

Whatever economizes labor tends to give value to the laborer. 
Whatever economizes the labor required for exchanging raw ma- 
terials against money, tends to raise their price ; and that eco- 
nomy exhibits itself again in a rise of wages, and an increase in 
the price of land. That these effects, as regards wages, were 
produced in the period between 1827 and 1840, is proved by the 
figures that have above been given ; and that they have since been 
exhibited on even a larger scale, is shown by the fact, that M. do 
Jonn^s now estimates the total agricultural product of France at 
^0 less than 8,000,000,000 of francs — and the total product of 
labor at 12,000,000,000 — giving an average of 350 francs per 
head, against 121 in 1789. f The change is a wonderful one, and 
affords proof conclusive of the advantage derived from the steady 
pursuit of a system looking to the diversification of employments, 
and to the consequent development of the latent faculties of man. 

That they have been produced as regards land, is clearly shown 
by the important fact, that, while the reward of labor so steadily 
increases, the millions of small proprietors are finding their pro- 

Ite ftctivity, and its Intelligenee to the work of productioii, and thereby en- 
riching onr coantry, is only oconpied in soliciting employment^ in adminia* 
taring public affairs, in collecting taxes, and in maintaining order and seev* 
rity at home and abroad."— Raudot : Iheadmu de la France, p. 105. 
• Journal det EeonomulM, May, 1854. f Ibid. November, 1856ii 
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perties constantly increasing in Talne ; that the yarions qualities 
of land are so steadily becoming utilized, that those formerly 
regarded as inferior, are rapidly advancing towards an equality 
with the superior ones — rents which, less than thirty years sincCi 
ranged from 8 to 58 francs, now ranging from 40 to 80 ; the low* 
est having quintupled in value, while the highest have advanced 
but forty per cent.* The ''contrasts" are thus becoming less 
marked, and thus are we afforded another and most conclusive 
evidence of advancing civilization. 

§ 9. The closer the approximation of the price of the raw mate* 
rial and the manufactured commodity, the smaller, necessarily, is 
the proportion of the product of labor appropriated to the pay* 
ment of the transporter, the trader, the soldier, and all others of 
the classes which stand between the men who labor to produce, and 
those who need to consume the things produced. The closer that 
approximation, the more rapid will be the circulation, the more 
instant the demand for labor and its products, and the greater the 
power to apply the faculties of mind and of body to the work of 
conversion — while giving a constantly increasing proportion to the 
labor of developing the riches of the earth, and thus augmenting 
the quantity of things susceptible of being converted. The quan- 
tity of food has increased twice more rapidly than the population ; 
and yet the manufacturing industry of France has attained such 
large dimensions, that its product is given at 4,000,000,000 of 
francs, or nearly $800,000,000 f — being probably twice the 
amount of the total yield of land and labor a century since. The 
movement, too, is a constantly accelerated one. Forty years 
since, France absorbed but sixty thousand bales of cotton ; now, 
she requires four hundred thousand. Then, the whole value of 
the silks manufactured but little exceeded a hundred millions 
of frttncs; now, it amounts to nearly four hundred millions. 
Then, she made but little iron ; now, she makes more than half a 
million of tons, and quite as much as was produced in Britain 
thirty years since. Then, her mines yielded but eight hundred 

* Pas8t: Syttemn de CuUttrt^ p. 66. 

f This Bam has reference to the additional valae given to raw prodnots by 
the processes of mannfaotiire, and is not be understood as including that of 
the materials themselves. The total amount of commodities manufactured 
is given at 8,000,000,000 of fhuios. 
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flM>ii8aiid tons of coal ; now, the qaantitj exceeds fiye millionB-^ 
baving sextapled in that brief period. These are great changes, 
and yet, so far are they from haying been attended with a dimi* 
nation in the proportion of physical and mental facolty given to 
agricnltore, that they are the cause of a constant increase therein. 

The total population in 1700 was 19,500,000, of whom all ex- 
cept 4,500,000 are classed as haying been employed in the labors 
of the field — scratching the earth with the wretched machinery 
that was then in nse. The total product of the labor of these 
15,000,000 was then, as the reader has seen, only 1,308,000,000 . 
francs, or $270,000,000; of which, less than one-third was left 
for the support of those to whose labor the crops were due. 

The population is now 36,000,000, of whom, according to M. 
de Jonnes, three-fourths, or nearly the same proportion as in 
1700, are devoted to agricultural pursuits. This, however, refers 
to bodies only. The mind of France in the days of Louis XY. 
was otherwise employed ; whereas, at the present moment there is 
no department of employment to which it is more fully and freely 
given than to agriculture. Combining the physical and mental 
faculties, it may safely be asserted, that the praparHon of the 
force of France now given thereto, is little less than twice as great 
as it was a century since ; and that such must necessarily be the 
case, is proved by the fact that whereas, in the early period, the 
people employed upon the land retained for themselves little more 
than one-third of 1,300,000,000 francs, now, when the total pro- 
duct is stated to have risen to 8,000,000,000, they retain little 
less than two-thirds. The fund out of which the labor of the pre- 
sent is to be paid, has increased at a i;ate twice more rapid than 
that appropriated to payment for the use of the accumulations of 
the past; a course of things necessarily attended with diminution 
in the proportion of labor expended otherwise than in the develop* 
ment of the resources of the earth. 

§ 10. The more perfectly a community finishes the raw pro- 
ducts of its soil, so as to fit them for consumption, the larger will 
be the quantity of the physical and mental faculty of its people 
reproductively employed, and the larger will be the propartum 
of that increased quanUiy given to the work of augmenting the 
quantity of raw products requiring to he finished. The labor 

Vol. II. — 5 
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giyoi to the work of conversion is all of it economized ; not only 
po, bat the relief that is thus obtained f^om the oppressire tai 
of transportation, enables the cultivator so to vary his demands 
upon the soil as largely to increase his crops — ^permitting him 
to feed and clothe himself better, while rapidly improving his 
m&chinery of ealtivation. Farther than this, he is enabled to 
retam to the soil the mannre that is made at the neighboring 
town or city ; and thas to increase the powers of his land. The 
productiveness of agricalture increases, therefore, in the direct 
ratio of the power of association and combination ; whence it fol- 
lows, necessarily, that the supply of food becomes more abundant 
as the farmer and the artisan are more and more enabled to take 
their places by each other's side. 

Directly the reverse of all this, is what is taught in that school 
of political economy which sees the highest perfection of social 
arrangement in the creation of a single workshop for the world ; 
end in the resolution of all other communities into bodies com- 
posed of mere tillers of the earth. The consequences are seen in 
Ireland, Turkey, and other countries that have been referred to — 
all of them being in a gradual course of decay and dissolution ; 
whereas, when we turn to France, whose policy is, and long has 
been, entirely opposed to the teachings of the English school, we 
find abundant evidence of the proposition, that a nation which 
desires that the supply of the raw products of the earth may be 
abundant, must make the demand for them — by bringing their 
consumers afl near as possible to the producers, and thus dimi- 
nishing the tax of transportation. 

§ 11. Great as has been, in the last forty years, the progress of 
France, her people, as a rule, are yet poor,* and her productive 
powers are small when compared with her vast advantages. Why 
it is so, is, to use the words of M. Passy, already quoted, that "it 
is a country of contrasts ;" and that while her social policy is di- 
rected to the promotion of the growth of commerce, her political 
system looks, as far as possible, to its annihilation. For the 
maintenance of a vast naval and military esta^blishment there are 
required enormous contributions in money ; and yet, oppressive 
as they are, they are less injurious than the withdrawal, annually, 
^SeeYol. I., pftge266. 
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from the labors of the field and the workshop, of so large a por- 
tion of the younger population ; and at the precise period when 
their habits for life are to be determined. Again, the exigencies 
of the state forbid the free circulation of labor, every one being 
held liable to take his share in the chances of the conscription, 
and at the place at which he may have been enrolled. For 
police purposes, every workman is required to provide himself 
with a livret — or little book — in which his employer gives his 
character, and for being without which he is liable to be punished 
as '' a vagabond." The necessary effect of this is, to render those 
who labor to a certain extent the slaves of those who do not, as 
the employer can always so word the character he gives as to pat 
his- brother capitalists on their guard against those who appear to 
him to be too tenacious of their rights ; and as, if thus deprived 
of employment at home, the workman finds himself deprived, by 
law, of the power to seek employment abroad.* 

These, however, constitute but a small portion of the restraints 
by which commerce is impeded — centralization being universal, 
and operating everywhere, to produce a waste of that physical and 
mental faculty which represents the food and clothing that are 
consumed. Nothing can be done without the intervention of the 
government, the consequences of which are seen in the fiict, that 
far more power is daily wasted than is profitably applied, f 

* <* Whoeyer, with the design of injaring the mftnufaotnres of France, ah«]l 
hftve eaused the emigration of the superintendants, clerks, or workmen of an 
establishment, shall be punished by imprisonment for not less than six 
months nor more than two years, and by a fine of not lelss than fifty, nor 
more than three 'hundred, francs." — Cod$, art 417, quoted in Journal dm 
JSeonomut€9, June, 1860, p. 851. 

f The following extracts will give the reader some idea of the character 
of these interferences : — 

** The whole frontier is included in the law which prohibits the erectioii 
of machinery ; and thus the commercial exertions of the inhabitants of a 
country some hundred leagues in length and ten broad, are paralysed.*'— 
MuaaAT : Summer in the Pyrenees, 

** By the French law, all minerals of every kind belong to the crown, and 
the only adyantage the proprietor of the soil ei^oys is, to haye the reftisal 
of the mine at the rent fixed upon it by the crown suryeyors. There is great 
difficulty sometimes in even obtaining the leaye of the crown to sink a shaft 
upon the property of the individual who is anxious to undeHake the speoa- 
lation, and to pay tiie rent usually demanded, a certain portion of the gross 
product The Comte Alexander de B— has been yainly seeking this per* 
nission for a lead-mine on his estate in Brittany for upwards of ten years.** 
•^QuarUrly Review, voL xxxi. p. 408. 

'* The old and the new plantations (of pine-trees) are under the snperin^ 
landence of the two directions for water and forests, and for bridges and 
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To tbiB Duceasing waste of labor it is due that agricnltnre hat 
made, as jet, so little progress.* The real powers of the soO 
remain ondeTeloped, and therefore it is, that the French people 
are so much distingaished by dread of over-popnlation, and by 
anzietj for outlets for the products of their manofactaring esta- 
blishments. 

Centralization impedes commerce at home, and for want of 
that commerce the rich lands of France remain as yet nndrained 
and nncnltivated. "There is,'' says a recent traveller, ''at this 
hour a pressing need of all the snrplns labor of France, for the 
next forty years, to be absorbed in the proper drainage of her soil 
alone. For want of this, whole districts are submerged, or turned 
to marsh, for three or four months between November and April, 
obstructing labor, loading the air with unwholesome humidity, 
and subjecting the peasantry to fevers and other diseases. 
Thorough draining alone would immensely increase the annual 
product, the wealth, and ultimately, by promoting health and dif- 
ftising plenty, even the population of France. 

** So, too, with regard to ploughing. It is not quite so bad here 

highwajB ; and they are so managed that neither one nor the other can sell, 
even to a ready-monej porchaser. Those parte of some joong forests which 
teqnire it are not eyen thinned. The impoaeibility of purchasing wood, from 
Sanlac to Verdon, (a country destitute of it,) makes theft and depredation 
almost a lamentable necessi^." — Bowbiho: Second Report^ p. 188. 

The octroi payable on the introduction of wine into Paris is nearly equal 
to the cost of the wine itself. 

* '* With us (in France) the average production is thirteen and a half 
bushels of wheat and eleyen of rye per acre, deducting seed. Adding to 
this maiie and buckwheat, and dividing the whole by the number of hectares 
sowBf the average result for each acre is rather more than seven bushels of 
wheat, about three bushels of rye, and a little more than one bushel of maizo 
or bndcwheat— making a total of about twelve bushels per acre. In Eng- 
land the production is twenty-eight bushels of wheat — say more than double 
in quantity, and in money value three times as much. This superiority is 
certainly not to be attributed — as in the case of the natural and artificial 
meadows and roots, and, to a certain extent, also with oats and barley — ^to the 
soil and climate, but to superior cultivation, which shows itself chiefly in 
Hmiting the wheat-crop to the extent of land rendered fit for its production. 

« Sootiaod and Ireland are included in the above estimate ; but taking 
England by itself, the results are much more striking. That small country, 
which is no larger than a fourth of France, alone produces thirteen million 
quarters of wheAt^ six of bariey, and twelve of oats. If France produced in 
uie same ratio, her yield, deducting seed, would be fifty million quarters of 
wheat, and seventy of barley, oats, and other grain— equal to at least double 
her present production ; and we ought to obtain more, considering the nature 
of our soil and climate, both much more favorable to cereals than the soil 
and eUmate of England.*' — LAvaaoRa: Economic Rurak dc VAngktcnc, 
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as in Spain, where a friend this season saw peasants ploughing 
with an implement composed of two dnmsj sticks of wood, one of 
which (the horizontal) worked its way through the earth after the 
manner of a hog's snont, while the other, inserted in the former 
at a conTcnient angle, ser7ed as a handle, being guided by the 
ploughman's left hand, while he managed the team with his right 
With this relic of the good old days, the peasant may have an- 
noyed and irritated a rood of ground per day, to the depth of 
three inches ; and, as care is taken not to aflliet in this fashion 
any field that cannot be irrigated, he may possibly, by the con* 
junction of good luck with laborious culture, obtain half a crop." 
" France," as he continues, "has naturally a magnificent soU. 
I prefer it, all things considered, to that of our own Western 
States. We have much land that is richer at the outset^ but very 
little that will hold its own, in defiance of maltreatment, so well 
as this. Lime abounds here in every form — the railroads are 
often cut through hills of loose chalk *-^ and yery much of the 
subsoil in this vicinity appears to be a rotten limestone or gyp- 
sum, but is said to be a*marine deposit •— proved such by the 
infinity of shells therein imbedded. There is not a particle of 
stone in the surface soil : the rotten gypsum is, for the most part» 
easily traversed by the plough, though at a depth of ten to twenty 
feet the same original formation may be found hard enough to 
quarry into building stone. To reinforce such a soil after the 
exhaustion produced by a hundred grain-crops in succession, it is 
only requisite to run the plough two inches deeper than it has 
hitherto gone — a process urgently desirable on other grounds 
than this. I never before observed land so thoroughly fortified 
against the destructive tendencies of human ignorance, indolence, 
and folly. Then, the summer of France, as compared with ours, 
is cool and humid, exposing grain-crops to fewer dangers of smut, 
rust, &c., and breeding for fewer insects than does ours. I have 
seldom seen finer wheat than grows profosely around Paris ; and 
I think this region ought to average more bushels to the acre in 
the course of a century than any part of the United States."^ 

§ 12. Adam Smith teaches his readers that the value of inter- 
course between man and man, is dependent upon the frequency 
* Qbbblbt: JBurvjH RmtML 
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6f the ezchanges — an^ that a capital of a thousand pounds^ 
wheii "the returns are made twice or thrice in a year, can keep 
in constant employment a quantity of productive labor" equal to 
what could be kept employed by two or three thousand pounds 
when the returns are made only once a year. Believing in the 
advantage of commerce, he desired to teach his countrymen that 
" the inland or home trade" was " the most important of all," and 
the one *' in which an equal capital afforded the greatest revenue^ 
and created the greatest employment to the people of the country ;" 
and that such must necessarily be the case will be clear to those 
Who reflect, that every exchange of service for service, or of pro- 
duct for product, creates a double demand for human effort — 
that the nearer the parties to the exchange, the smaller is the pro- 
portion absorbed by the parties engaged in the works of trade, 
transportation, or conversion* — ^that the smaller that proportion, 
the more rapid must be the accumulation of wealth, the greater 
must be the power to command the services of nature, and the 
more instantly must the demand for human service follow the pro- 
duction of the ability to render it. — All power to furnish either 
mental or bodily effort is as much the result of a consumption of 
capital by the engine composed of flesh and blood, as is the power 
of traction by the iron one a result of the consumption of fuel ; and 
the waste of capital by the engineer who allows his steam to escape 
without having first done its work, is precisely similar to that of 
the society which permits its people to remain unemployed. That 
such was the case, was obvious to both Colbert and Turgot, and 
therefore it was, that all their measures were directed towards the 
promotion of commerce, and the removal of the obstacles standi 
iug in the way of direct intercourse between the producer and the 
consumer — chief amon^ which were those resulting from the neces- 
sity for dependence on the trader, whether abroad or at home. 

To the system they establbhed, in direct accordance with the 
ideas of Dr. Smith, it is due that France has prospered, and that 

* **Le Ptogra, Journal of la HauU Mam$, inquires why it is, that bread 
and meat increase in price, while mannfactored goods are twice or thrice 
less than they were a century since." — Journal det Beonomutes, May, 1854, 
p. 161. 

Approximation in the prices of raw materials and manufactured goods is 
a necessary consequence of diminution in the proportion of the trader, trans* 
porter, and converter, and furnishes, as has before been said, the most ooa^ 
tfaiiive of all the evidences of advancing drilisation. 
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her people have been enabled steadily to enlarge their consump- 
tion of foreign and domestic products, notwithstanding her almost 
unceasing waste of labor in war ; notwithstanding the unceasing 
drain upon the mental powers, of the country, resulting from con- 
yerting annually so large a portion of her youth into mere ma- 
chines ; and notwithstanding a taxation of the most oppressiye 
character. Modem political economy would teach us, however, 
directly the reverse of this — adding to the wasle of war the fur** 
' ther waste that, as it assures us, is consequent upon protection ; 
and yet France prospers, notwithatanding her terrific centraliza- 
tion and almost unceasing wars, while Ireland perishes in a time 
of profound peace ; and Denmark prospers, while Portugal and 
India are passing out of life. Of foets like these, the modem 
system offers no explanation ; and the reason why it does not, 
and cannot, do it^ is, that it takes no account of man except as an 
animal that will procreate and must be fed — as a being of neces- 
sity, and not of power. With it, commerce and trade are ex- 
changable ideas ; and yet, as we have seen, the latter is but the 
instrument used by the former, whose growth is in the direct ratio 
of the diminution of its dependence on the machinery it is, in the 
early ages of society, so much required to use. The power of 
man grows with the growth of commerce, and it declines with the 
necessity for trade. With every step in the former direction, he 
is enabled to cultivate richer soils, and more and more to develop 
the treasures of the earth ; but, with every movement in the oppo- 
site one, he finds himself more and more forced to abandon the 
rich soils heretofore cultivated, and betake himself to poorer ones 
— leaving for future generations the vast treasures of coal and 
ore, marl or lime, that nature had placed beneath his feet. The 
policy of Colbert looked towards commeree, and therefore is it 
that it has stood unharmed amid the crash of revolutions. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THB SAMS SUBJXOT OOMTIHUMD. 

§ 1. Two systenui are before tiie world — one, whose objeets 
are to be promoted by increasing the competition fori^ sale of 
all the raw materials of manofactare, labor inclnded ; and another, 
which looks to increasing the competition for their purchase. 

The first tends towards maintaining, and even angmenting, the 
necessity for machinery for transportation— ^md thns to increasing 
the inflnence of trade. The second wonld promote the growth of 
the associatiye power, uid thus diminish the necessity for snch 
machinery — while enlarging the field of commerce. . 

The first looks to widening the space by which the producer 
and the consumer are separated ; while the second looks to its 
contraction. 

The one wonld increase the difference between the prices of raw 
materials and finished commodities ; while the other wonld secure 
their more dose approximation. 

The one looks to adding to the yalue of commodities, and thus 
diminishing that of man ; the other, to diminishing the yalue of 
things, and increasing that of the men who need to use them. 

TheN)ne looks to increasing the proportion of mental and phy- 
sical power giyen to trade and transportation, and thus diminish- 
ing that which might be applied to production ; the other, to an 
increase in the proportion giyen to production, and a diminution 
in that applied to effecting changes in the places of the things 
produced. 

The one was reprobated by Adam Smith ; whereas the other is 
in full accordance with his doctrines, as well as with those of Col- 
bert^ the most distinguished of all the sons of France. 

Leader in the adyocacy of the first has been, and is, Great Bri- 
tain. Leader in the establishment of the second, and most con- 
sistent in its maintenancci is France ; and thus after so many 
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mftiiy ages of almost ceaseless effort to do each other injniy by ' 

means of warlike operatioDS, are these two nations now engaged 
in a peaceihl contest for the'leadership of the world ; bnt, peace* 
fill as it is, it is destined to exercise an amount of infinence com- 
'pared with which that resulting from the moyements of fleets and 
armies in the past, will prove to have been entirely insignificant. 

For centuries, both have been almost unceasingly engaged in 
war, but widely different have been the objects desired to be ob- 
tained — France haying sought for glory and dominion, while 
England has looked with a single eye to the establishment of the 
supremacy of trade. Equally different have been their respective 
policies — Firance having imitated Rome, who, universal plun- 
derer as she was, left the local arrangements of her provinces 
untouched ; while Qreat Britain has imitated Holland, in seeking 
to monopolize the machinery of trade and transportation, and 
thereby compelling strangers to make their exchanges in her sin- 
gle market The policy of the one has been that of the soldier ; 
that of the other has had for its foundation the single idea of 
** buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market " 

France permitted her colonists to refine their own sugar and to 
make their own cloth. England, on the contrary — desiring that 
the '^ mischievous practice" might be prevented — ^inserted in her 
grants of hind, clauses ''declaring the same to be void," should 
the grantee ** apply himself to the making of woollen, or such like, 
manufactures." * Looking towards the enlargement of commerce, 
France, under the lead of Turgot, abolished the monopolies of 
eurlier times ; while, at the same moment, the Parliament of Eng- 
land — looking always towards trade — was adding, year after 
year, to the restrictions upon the movements of her artisans, and 
seeking thus to create a monopoly to be held against the world. 
Such having been, and such being still, the tendencies of their 
respective policies, an examination of the results that thus far 
have been obtained, may perhaps enable the reader to determine 
which will ultimately be conqueror in the strife. Before entering 
upon it, however, it is proper to call the reader's attention to the 
fact that the question is one of progress, and not of actual condi- 
tion. In both, there is a large amount of poverty and wretched- 

* Report of the Board of Trade reepecHng the PUmtatume, — New York ColO' 
«M DoeummUe, vol. ▼. p. 87. 
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ness. In both, centralization is great. What, however, we noir 
need to know is, whether they are adyancing or declining, and 
at what rate. If either one is shown to be steadily gaining upon 
the other, then may we feel assured that -^ however backward it 
may in any respect appear — to it most ultimately be adjudged* 
the crown of victory. 

§ 2. The essential characteristic of civilization is, as the reader 
has already seen, to be found in the approximation of the prices 
of raw materials and the finished commodities into which they are 
converted — the former rising in price, and the latter as regularly 
declining ; with correspondent diminution in the proportion of 
the products of labor assigned to those who live by standing 
between the producers on one hand, and the consumers on the 
other. 

With every stage of progress in this direction, the land — the 
source from which we derive the com, the cotton, and the sugar 
*— becomes more and more freed from the tax of transportation, 
and tends to acquire a higher money value ; and the greater that 
tendency, the more rapid is human progress. 

In the days of Solon, the land of Attica was highly valued, aa 
was that of the Campagna in those of early Rome ; but with the 
growth of centralization the land lost its value, and its cultivators 
became enslaved. In the days of Yarranton, as has been seen, 
the raw materials of England were cheap, and finished commodi* 
ties were dear ; and land was low in price. In time-— the market 
for its products being made at home — it was relieved from the 
tax of transportation, and then it rapidly rose in price. Pre* 
cisely, too, as that tax diminished, the different utilities of the 
various soils became developed, with constant tendency towards 
equality of value — the least esteemed in early times being those 
which have most advanced, and those, too, which now main- 
tain the first position. So has it everywhere been — the more 
rapid the advance in the price of land, the greater having been 
the tendency towards equality in its value — towards increase in 
the productiveness of labor — and towards the establishment of 
fireedom and equality among men. 

Looking now to France, we see, in the great increase in the 
money value of land, and in the tendency towards equality, the 
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most conclnsive proof that coald be offered of advancing ciyiliza* 
tion. Forty years since, the total product of agricaltnral labor 
was bat 3,333,000 of francs, of which, according to M. de Jonnes, 
the portion to be set apart, as representing the yalne of the land, 
was 45 per cent. — the amount being 1,500,000,000. In the 
period ending in 1840, the average product was 5,025,000,000, 
of which the land was entitled to claim about 2,000,000,000, or. 
40 per cent. In 1840, itself, the product appears to have been 
little short of 6,000,000,000; and it is now, as we have seen, 
stated at 8,000,000,000, of which the land may claim a third, or 
2,667,000,000. Estimating these various quantities at twenty- 
five years' purchase, we obtain the following as the money value 
of the soil of France : — 

1818 87,500,000,000 francs. 

1840 60,000,000,000 ** 

1866 66,667,000,000 " 

In less than hijf a century, the price, as we see, has almost 
doubled. 

The tendency to equality is shown in the facts already given, 
of the advance of rents of inferior Jands from 8 to 40 francs per 
hectare, while the superior ones had only risen from 58 to 80 — 
the lower qualities having quintupled, while the average of all had 
scarcely doubled. 

Crossing the Channel, we meet a picture greatly different. 
Forty years since, the annual value of the land of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of metals, mines, fisheries, &c., was as 
follows :— 

England and Wales £84,880,462 

Scotland „ 8,804,221 

Ireland 12,716,478 

j&49,860,161 

Thirty years later, that of England had slightly increased, the 
assessment of 1843 having been £3t,412,000; and at the same 
amount it was estimated by Mr. Caird in 1851."^ That of Ire- 
land, however, has so greatly fallen, that the total annual value 
of land but very little, if at all, exceeds that of 1815 ; whereas^ 
« EngUth AffricuUure m 1860-^1, p. 621. 
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that of France, as we see, has, in the same time, so much increased 
as to be now nearly twice as great as it was then. 

§ 3. The difference above described being a yery remarkable 
one, we may with advantage inquire into the causes to which it 
has been due. In France, as has been seen, the average yield of 
wheat had increased, from 1813 to 1840, no less than 25 per 
cent.; and the total quantity of food obtained at the present mo- 
ment is nearly double what it was only forty years since. Turn- 
ing now to Mr. Caird, the highest authority in England, we find 
that the increase in the average product of wheat, in the long 
period of eighty years, has been only 15 per cent. — the amount 
being now twenty-six and a half bushels to the acre, against 
twenty -three in 1770. "*" As regards the total produce, we learn 
from the same authority, that, '* notwithstanding all our progress 
in agriculture, our command of manures, and our improved pro- 
cesses, the total produce of com of all kinds" — wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, beans, and pease — "in England is, according to the 
estimates of the most eminent writers, less now by two millions of 
quarters than it was stated to be, in lt70, by Arthur Young." 
Mr. Caird is of opinion that the latter " greatly overrated the 
produce of his time ; but, on the other hand," as he says, "^ there 
is no certainty that we are right ourselves, "f It is sufficient, 
however, that there exists a doubt in reference to the superiority 
of the one or the other period. 

In Scotland, in the days of Adam Smith, about one-fifth of the 
land had been entailed. Ten years since, the proportion had 
risen to one-half, and the process was being carried out with great 
activity; while everywhere its effects were becoming visible in 
neglected properties and inferior cultivation. 

Looking next to Ireland, we find the diminution in the produc- 
tion of 1849, as compared with what it had been only five years 
previously, to have been no less than 9,304,60t quarters, or more 
than 80,000,000 of bushels — producing a necessity for an import, 
in that and, the following year, of more than a million of quarters, 
or nearly ten millions of bushels ; whereas, but a few years ear- 
lier, the annual export had reached two and a half millions of 
quarters. Under such circumstances as these, the failure to ad- 
« BngUih Affrieulfure m 1860-61, p. 476. f ^^^' P- ^^' 
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Taace that is so conspicnons in reference to the yalae of the land 
of the United Kingdom, becomes somewhat comprehensible. 

§ 4. The total quantity of food of varions kinds has certainly, 
and largely, increased in the period referred to by Mr. Gaird ; 
bat, on the other hand, prices have greatly fallen ; as will be seen 
by the following table of the averages of wheats per quarter, in 
the first half of the present century : — 



1800 to 1809 j&4 2ff. 2d. 

1810 to 1819 4 8 8 

1820 to 1829 ......... 2 18 6 



1880 to 1889 £2 18*. M. 

1840 to 1849 2 16 11« 



How widely different from this has been the course of things in 
France, will be seen by the following table of the average prices, 
per hectolitre, for nearly the same period : — 

1805 to 1814 21.09 francs. I 1831 to 1840 19.08 finmofl. 

1816 to 1830 20.62 •• I 1841 to 1849 21*60 •< 

In the one, we have a production that does not keep pace with 
the growth of population, and yet the prices have greatly fallen ; 
whereas, in the other, we have a production that not only does 
keep pace with the growth of numbers, but goes greatly in advance 
of it ; and yet, there, the price in the closing period is consider* 
ably higher than in those which had preceded it. To understand 
the cause of the fall of English prices, it is required that we turn 
again to some of the facts before referred to. 

With the decline of Irish manufactures, the home demand for 
food and labor diminished with great rapidity — producing a 
necessity for exporting them to the English market, with great 
deterioration in the price of both. The more Irish food received 
in England, the less was the demand for English labor ; and the 
more the Irish labor that came, the less were the wages of the 
English laborer — ^the less was the demand for the products of the 
farm — and the less the ability of the farmer to make improvements 
requiring the services of the laborer. The prices of raw materials 
and of finished products were receding from each other, with con- 
stant increase in the difficulty of obtaining food and clothing, and 
as constant increase in the demands for contributions-to the sup- 
port, as paupers, of those who could no longer sell their labor. 
* PoETsm: Progrtu o/th«Naiian, p. 148. 
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The canse of this state of things was to be found in the stoppage 
of circulation throughout Ireland — itself a necessary consequence 
of the system that looks to cheapening the raw materials required 
by manufacturers, and thus promoting trade at the expense of 
commerce. 

§ 5. In France, as we see, the power of com to purchase the 
precious metals has been maintained, while the quantity produced 
has largely increased — enabling the land-owner to profit by all 
the improvements he has made. There, too — the land being 
much divided — the owner and the occupant were generally one 
and the same person ; and thus the increase in the price of land, 
and of its produce, enured to the advantage of its cultivator, who 
was thus enabled at once to improve his methods and to augment 
his demands upon his neighbors, for the products of their exer- 
tions.* 

In England, all has been different. Lands were almost univer- 
sally held under leases requiring large money payments — failing 
to make which, the tenant was liable to be expelled, leaving to the 
proprietor all the advantage of the expenditure he might have 
made. The heavy fall of prices rendered it impossible that he 
should pay such rents, and the consequences sth seen in the fol- 
lowing facts famished by Mr. Caird, which are but an index to 
the agricultural history of the whole kingdom : — 

" Seven of these first-class farms, all contiguous, and the very 
pick of the county, tell the following tale : The first, after having 

* ** A recent but Anonymous Inriter, whose prepossessions were in fayor 
of the large-farm system, thus bears testimony to the effect of the cottar 
system in France: — 

•* * As the Talley of the Seine is reached before the town of Ronen is seen, 
and as the high lands on both sides of this yalley are cnltiyated up to near 
the Bommits, the small patches occupied by the respectiye crops giye a Tery 
curious appearance to the country. The division of land is carried to nearly 
its utmost limit, especially near to towns and villages, and exhibits a desire 
to culUvate the soil which can scarcely be understood in England, where 
other objects of pursuit for the enterprising are more open than in FranCe. 
Still, it is due to state that, where the peasantry are to be seen in the fields, 
whether tending their single cow or laboring the soil, they wear an air of 
contentment and unwearied industry arguing well for the individual happi- 
ness of the population. Fences in such districts are all but unknown. The 
dirisions are marked by stones partfy yisible. These are inserted by the 
authorities, and while pains and penalities await the disturber of such land- 
marks, public opinion — a still stronger check — brands the man who dares to 
violate these outlines of property." — Quoted in Blackwood' 9 Magaunt^ Decem- 
ber, 1856. 
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been held seven years, was ^ven np, offered to the public by ad* 
▼ertisement, and then relet at a redaction of about 20 per cent. 
The second, the tenant having become bankrupt, has been let to 
a new tenant at a reduction of rent The third was given up by 
the tenant, and has been relet to another at a reduction of about 
22 per cent. The fourth, the tenant having failed, was let to a 
new tenant at a reduction of 13 per cent. The fifth, the tenant 
having also failed, has been relet to a new man. The sixth has 
been relet at a reduction of 20 per cent. The seventh has been 
given up, and is now offered at a reduction of 20 per cent. 
These are melancholy facts^ and show beyond all question the 
disastrous results to, which competition, unduly encouraged by 
the landlord, must inevitably lead. Tenants were invited to add 
farm to farm, with the idea that a man holding one farm, on which 
he lived, could afford a higher rent for another on which the ez< 
pense of housekeeping was saved. Men were thus induced to 
extend their holdings far beyond their capital ; but so Tong as the 
landlord saw his rents increasing, he found no fault with the sys- 
tem, and perhaps gave himself no trouble to inquire into its pro- 
bable results. The bubble has burst at last, and he pays dearly 
for his neglect, in having his farms thrown upon his hands during 
a period of unprecedented depreciation. But the loss falls still 
more irretrievably on the unfortunate tenant, who, being compelled 
to vacate during a period of transition, sacrifices from 80 to 40 
per cent, of his capital, by being forced to realize at any price. 
The rents of several of the farms now referred to vary betweexi 
£1400 and £2200 a year. One farmer paid for his various farms 
£7tOO a year, £6000 of which was to one proprietor."* 

The small proprietors had disappeared, and their places had 
been taken by the tenant on one hand, and the hired laborer on 
the other. The tenants, in their turn, were being ruined ; and 
thus did the system tend to the annihilation of all those classes of 
society which used to stand between the g^at land-owner and the 
mere farm-laborer, f The more this state of things was produced, 

* EngUih Apiculture in 1860-61, p. 887. 

f " Instead of seTeral miltions of onr people haring a share or direct iiit«< 
rest in the soil of their eoontiy — as woald haye been the case had small 
properties and the cottage system continued until now — the number of pro- 
prietors is dwindling down to a handftil, and the tenants, owing to the 
enlargement of farms, are midergoing a corresponding diminution. "—S^odb* 
vQod*t Magontu, December, 1866. 
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the greater became the power of the already rich to "go on, add- 
ing field to field, and estate to estate — leaving the fertility of 
thousands of acres only half developed, for the sake of adding 
neglected acres to those already neglected. '' * 

The whole system rests upon the idea, that the prosperity of 
man is to be promoted by the cheapening of the raw products 
of the earth ; and yet the experience of the world, past and pre- 
sent, teaches, that wherever they are cheapest the cultivator is 
most a slave ; while land has little value, and its owners go on 
"adding field to field," with constant diminution in the quantity 
of food produced.t 

§ 6. As a general rule, ^France feeds herself. In thirty-three 
years it occurred once — in 1847 — that her imports of food were 
adequate to the supply of 2,700,000 persons. Twice — in 1832 
and 1846 — she imported half that quantity. Six times, her im- 
ports have sufficed for the feeding of from three ta four hundred 
thousand persons ; but in nineteen of the thirty-three years her 
imports have been insigniftcant.| 

The annual average of her exports, in the ten years ending 
1886, but little exceeded 500,000,000 of fTancs.§ In 1852, the 
amount was 1,250,000,000 — being an augmentation of 150 per 
cent.; while the average of the previous five years, including 
those disastrous ones of 1848 and '49, exceeded 1,000,000,000 ;|| 
and yet, large as was the increase, nearly the whole amount of 
labor thus exported directly represented food produced on the 
soil of France. How small is the quantity of foreign raw mate- 
rial that goes to the production of the goods exported, is shown 
by the fact that while the value of cotton fabrics exported in 1854 

* BlaekwoocTt Magaxmey December, 1856. 

f ** If the abolition of the old BTstem of onfltomarj occnpation paved the 
way for the Highland * clearanoes,' the enolosnre of the commons has not 
been without a similar, though lesser, effect upon the mral population of 
England. ' Both measures,' says Hugh Miller, ' had essentially the same 
result in one respect — essentially a d&erent result in another. They both 
left a country population composed of a very small number of great landed 
proprietors, surrounded by a dependent and almost subject tenantry, outside 
of which remained the mass of those who Uto by labor alone — who haye 
been cast loose from all interest in the soil — and who are regarded as ma- 
chines for the execution of work.' '' — Ibid, 

1 JoMMlts : SuUUtique de la Dranee, p. 126 

I MoGrsoob : Conmerdal StatiMtia^ vol. i. p. 469. 

I Annuaw de VEctmomu PoltUjue, for 1864 p- 67. 
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was 60,000,000 of francs, the weight was only 7,300,000 kilo- 
grammes, or 16,000,000 of pounds — giving an average of seventy- 
fiye cents, for the raw cotton that had passed into the hands of 
the manufacturer at an average price of probably ten cents. The 
total weight of textile manufactures exported in that year, was 
under 16,000,000 of kilogrammes, or 16,000 tons — a quantity 
that could be carried in thirty or forty ships of very moderate 
size ; and yet, in that small bulk was contained probably not less 
than sixty millions of dollars' worth of French food, so condensed, 
in accordance with the ideas of Adam Smith, as to enable it freely 
to travel to the remotest comers of the world. 

The tendency of the policy of France is that of making manu- 
factures subsidiary to agriculture — combining a small amount of 
foreign raw materials with a large quantity of domestic ones, and 
thus enabling her farmers readily to maintain commerce with dis- 
tant countries. Scarcely any thing passes out until it has attained 
a form so high as to cause the skill and taste, which represent her 
own food, to bear a very large proportion to the value of the raw 
material that is used. Her exports of raw produce are insignfi- 
cant in amount ; and even of wine, the amount exported but little 
exceeds that of the years immediately preceding the Revolution — 
the average from 1844 to 1846 having been only 1,401,800 hecto- 
litres, against 1,247,700 from 1787 to 1789.* 

The total value of French produce and manufactures exported 
in 1854 was 1,400,000,000 francs, or $280,000,000; and of this 
large sum the foreign raw materials could scarcely much have ex* 
ceeded, even if they equalled, a fifth — Cleaving above 1,100,000,000 
of francs as the actual value of food and other domestic products 
furnished to the world, after having been reduced in bulk so as to 
economize to the utmost extent the cost of transportation. Land 
and labor rise in value, precisely as they are emancipated from 
that first and most oppressive of taxes ; and therefore it is that 
we witness so large an increase in the price of those of France. 

§ 7. Turning now to England, in 1815, we find a state of 
affairs not very widely different ; as here is shown : — 

The declared value of the exports, in that year, of British pro- 
duce and manufai^tures, was as follows : 

• JoHN^ff : StaMiqutf p. 109. 

Vol. II. — 6 
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Of wooHen mftoufaetareB ^ j&9,881,420 

.4 cotton " 20,620,000 

"Bilk " 622,118 

M linen " 1,777,668 

And of other oommoditieB ^ 19,231,684 

Total £51,682,791 

In the same year there were imported of— 



Wool 18,684,000 lbs. 

Cotton 99,806,000 " 

Silk 1,807,000 " 

Flax 41,000,000 " 



Grain 267,000 qnarten. 

Flour 202,000 cwts. 

Butter 125,000 " 

Cheese...^ 106,000 « 



If to the raw cotton, wool, silk, and flax that were re-exported 
in a manufactured state, and to the dyeing materials and other 
articles required for their manufacture, we now add the foreign 
food, we obtain, of foreign commodities re-exported, twelve, or 
perhaps thirteen, millions — leaving little less than forty millions 
as the actual value of British produce exported in that year ; and 
this divided among the people of the United Kingdom would give 
nearly £2 per head. 

The producer of food was here profiting by the export trade. 
If the cotton and the silk that went abroad were foreign, the com 
embodied in the cloth was of domestic origin, and travelled 
cheaply to foreign countries because of the condensation that had 
been performed in the mill, or factory. So, too, with the sheep- 
farmer, who saw his wool combined with com — both being thus 
enabled readily to go abroad. 

Coming now to a more recent period, we find the exports of 
1851 to have been as follows : — 

Mannfaotnres of wool , £10,814,000 

<« cotton 80,078,000 

" Bilk ...*. 1,829,000 

« flax 5,048,000 

An other commoditlea ^ 21,728,569 

Total ..^ ^ £68,492,569 

Nearly the whole increase that had taken place in the long 
period of thirty-six years was thus to be found in four branches 
of manufacture, the materials of which were wholly drawn from 
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abroad, as is shown in the following statement of imports for that 
Tear: — 



Woo] 83,000,000 lbs. 

Cotton 700,000,000 " 

Silk 6,020,000 " 

Flax 185,000,000 " 

Eggs. 116»000,000 No. 

Oxen, C0W8, calTeB, 

sheep, hogs, &c. 800,000 ** 
Corn 8,147,675 qrs. 



Floor 5,884,552 ewti. 

Potatoes....^ 685,000 " 

ProTisions 450,000 <* 

Batter 854,000 ** 

Cheese 888,000 « 

Hams and lord... 180,000 " 

Rice ^ 450,000 « 

Spirits 2,000,000 galls. 



Before proceeding to examine the figures above presented, ii 
may be necessary to call the reader's attention to the idea thai. 
those who furnish the food, clothing, and lodging, do, in fact, 
furnish the labor, A locomotive engine is merely the instrument 
by means of which the force yielded by the consumption of fuel is 
made to serve the purposes of man. So is it with men. Their 
daily power to labor results from their daily consumption of food ; 
and therefore is it, that those who -supply the food and clothing 
are really the parties who supply the power that is used. That 
understood, we may now inquire how many of the people of Eng- 
land are fed by the agricultural nations of the world, preparatory 
to an inquiry into the number there employed in doing their work« 

Divided among four millions of persons, the articles of food 
included in the above would give to each about 

18 pounds of potatoes, 

20 « batter and ebeese, 

12 «< rioe, 

28 eggs, and half a gallon of spirits. 



1100 pounds of com, 
150 *< floor, 

12 *« fresh meat, 

16 " salted " 



This being much more than the average consumption of the 

men, women, and children employed in the workshops of Great 

Britain, it may fairly be assumed that the world furnishes four 

millions of laborers with food and clothing ; and with shelter, too, 

as the chief part of the timber there consumed is drawn from 

abroad. * 

* ** The population employed in the eotton factories rises at five o'clock in 
the morning, works in the milk from six till eight o'clock, and retnms home 
tor half an hour or twty minutes to hreakfast. This meal generally consists 
of tea or coffee, with a little bread. Oatmeal porridge is sometimes, but of 
late rarely, used, and chiefly by the men ; but the stimulus of tea is pre- 
fHred, and especially by the women. The tea is almost always of a bad, 
and sometimes of a deleterious, quality ; the infusion is weak, and little or 
no milk is added. The operatives return to the mills and workshops iintU 
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' To the 8iodc of food above given, we have now to add the 
total quantitj of coflfee and tea, of cocoa and sogar, of lemons 
and oranges, of figs and raisins, of spices and tobacco, consumed 
bj the whole eigfat-and-twentj-millions of the population of the 
United Kingdom. 

Of ra^ materials, foreign nations supply all the cotton and silk, 
all the oil, all the saltpetre, and all the dyestuffs ; of hides, wool, 
flax, hemp, and various other articles, they not only furnish all 
that is re-exported in the shape of manufactures, but as much 
more as is adequate to meet the demands of a large portion, if 
not even of the whole, of the four millions above referred to -^^ 
who may, therefore, be considered as being fed, clothed, lodged, 
and supplied to the English people by the other communities of 
the world. 

§ 8. The whole number of persons, old and young, male and 
female, employed, in 1841, in the — 

Cotton, hose, laoe, wool, wonted, silk, flax, and linen mannfao- 

tnree of Great Britain, was; 800,246 

In the mines ^ ^ 198,826 

In the working of metals, as smelters, foxmders, blacksmiths, 
nail-makers, brass-founders, cntlers, pin and needle makers, 
file and lock makers — thus embracing all the persons con- 
nected with the oonrersion of ores into metals, and metals 
into instraments^ whether for the nse of the farmer or the 
ssaniifaotarer, the bnilder of houses or the maker of cloth 
—was ...M 808,866 

Making a grand total of. 1,297,489» 

twelve o'clook, when an hour is allowed for dinner. Among those who ob- 
tain the lower rate of wages this meal generally consists of boiled potatoes. 
The mess of potatoes is put into one large dish, melted lard and butter are 
poured upon them, and a few pieces of ftied bacon are sometimes mingled 
with them, and but seldom a little meat Those who obtain better wages, 
or families whose aggregate income is larger, add a greater proportion of 
animal food to this meal, at least three times in the week, but the quantity 
consumed by the laboring population is not great. The family sits round 
the table, and each rapidly appropriates his portion on a plate, or they all 
plunge their spoons into the dish, and with an animal eagerness satisfy the 
orarings of their appetite. At the expiration of the hour, they are all again 
employed in the woricshops or mills, where they continue until seyen o'clock, 
or a later hour, when they generally again indulge in the nse of tea, often 
mingled with spirits, accompanied by a little bread. Oatmeal or potatoes 
are, howeyer, taken by some a second time, in the evening." — Dr, Jamm 

* Poaram: Pro^nu of the Notion, pp. 76-81 
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The namber 8o employed in 1851 must have been greater, and 
may perhaps be properly estimated at 1,500,000. If so, it fol- 
lows, that the people of the world feed, clothe, and shelter, and 
thus famish the labor of, nearly three times as many persons as 
are, in England, employed in mining her coal and her iron ; in 
smelting her ores, and making her pig, bar, and railroad iron ; in 
constructing her machinery of every description ; and in convert- 
ing iron, copper, brass, cotton, wool, silk, hemp, and flax into the 
commodities required for consumption ; that thus, in addition to 
furnishing nearly all the raw materials, they supply all the labor ; 
and, that further, they supply food, cloth, and lodging, for two 
and a half millions of persons who may be otherwise employed. 

Of the million and a half, there is, however, but a small pro« 
portion that is employed in working for the foreigners who sup- 
ply this food and these raw materials. Of the commodities 
exported, nearly all are of the coarser kinds, requiring very little 
of either skill or taste for their preparation. Thus, for instance, 
out of an export of £87,000,000 sterling in 1854, nearly 
£15,000,000 consisted of -metals in almost their mdest state — 
having given occasion to the exertion of little more than mere brute 
force. Coals constitute £1,500,000 ; while mere yams amount 
to £10,000,000. Cotton cloths, averag^g only Zid., or 7 cents, 
per yard, amount to nearly £24,000,000. Linens, averaging Sd. 
a yard, make more than £4,000,000; while earthenware, alkali, 
beer and ale, butter, candles, cordage, fish, salt, and wool, con- 
tribute £5,000,000 towards the mass. The diiference between 
the pictures presented by the French and English exports is most 
remarkable — ^the former exhibiting scarcely any thing that has not 
been elaborated to almost its highest extent ; the other proving 
that of all the vast quantity of commodities received from the 
world, those that are returned have undergone that lowest amount 
of preparation required for their reception among an inferior po- 
pulation. With the exception of machinery and millwork to an 
amount less than £2,000,000, and hardware and cutlery to about 
double that sum, there is scarcely any thing in the list of English 
exports requiring either taste or skill. Seeinf that such is the 
fact, it may well be doubted if more than one-fifth of the labor 
given to manufactures — or that of three hundred thousand hands 
«r-i> applied to the production of the thhigs exported'; but^ to 
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avoid tkc possibility of error, we may assume it to be even as 
high as one-third =r five hnndred thousand persons — being one 
for every eight whose labor is, as has above been shown, furnished 
by the agricultural nations which find themselves compelled to 
look to Britain for a market. < 

The account between that country and the world at la^ 
would now appear to stand as follows : — 



To the labor of four millions of per- 
sons employed in Great Britain, 
and fed, clothed, and lodged by 
other nations. 

To the sugar, tea, coiFee, tobacco, 
frait, and other commodities, re- 
quired for the consumption of 
twentj-eight millions of persons. 

To the cotton, flax, silk, hemp, lum- 
ber, and other raw materials, re- 
quired for domestic consumption, 
and for exportation. 



Cb. 

Bj the labor of half a million of per- 
sons—men, women, and children — 
employed in the lowest order of the 
labors of < 



Bj a small portion of the raw matt- 
rials supplied. 



§ 9. The change above exhibited in the movement of these two 
great communities, is the most remarkable that is on record, to 
have been accomplished in so brief a period of time. But forty 
years since, Great Britain maintained a great commerce with the 
world — giving com, wool, and other of her productions, in the 
form of cloth and iron, in exchange for cotton, tea, coffee, sugar, 
rice, and fruit. Now, that commerce has wholly disappeared — 
having given place to a trade carried on far the world, in which 
she takes in com, wool, sugar, coffee, and cotton, and tums them 
out again in the forms of yam, cloth, and iron. Directly the 
reverse of all this, is what we find in the movement of France. 
But forty years since, the whole commerce of that country with 
foreign nations amounted to only 500,000,000 of francs == 
$100,000,000. Now, it amounts, as we see, to 1,400,000,000 
«= $280,000,000; and it still maintains its original character — 
Franco being dependent upon foreign raw materials to little more 
extent than is required for enabling her farmers so to compress 
their bulky food as to enable it cheaply to go abroad. 

Forty years since, Great Britain fed herself, and had nearly 
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two hundred mQlions of dollars' worth of things, produced fh)m 
her own soil, to give to the world in exchange for the commoditiefi 
required for the consamption of her population. Now, she had 
four millions of people whom she cannot feed; and she has* 
in point of fact, nothing of her own to give to other nations id 
exchange for the enormous quantity of foreign products con- 
sumed at home. She has become a mere trader in the produe* 
tions of other lands — changing their form by aid of the labor 
furnished the people of those lands, and living entirely on the 
taxation thus imposed upon the world. How this is accom- 
plished, will be shown on an examination of the movement in 
relation to cotton : — 

For 80,000,000 of pounds exported firom India to Great Bn- 
tain, its coltiTatoni receire, at the moet, 1} cents per 
pound, or, in the whole ^ ^ $1,200,000 

Admitting that out of this there were made only 860,000,000 
yards of cloth, the cost of the same quantity of cotton 
returned to India, at the arerage price of the cotton 
goods exported from England — 7 cents per yard— would 
be ^ 26^200,000* 

To which sum must be added, for the numerous charges at- 
tendant upon transportation to, and in, India, and upon 
the distribution to consumers, say - 10,000,000 

Making a total of. $85,200,000 

and leaving to be provided Toy India the sum of $34,000,000 — 
being the difference between the raw material and the commodity 
made from it ; a sum sufficiently large to absorb the larger por- 
tion, if not the whole, of the sugar, opium, and indigo that she 
yet exports, for which, in point of fact, she receives nothing-^nd 
by the cultivation of which her soil is being rapidly exhausted. 
These $34,000,000 are required for the payment of large salaries 
to British officials — dividends on India stock — freights, profits, 
and the thousand charges of the numerous people who stand he^ 
tween the poor Hindoo who cultivates the cotton-plant, and his 
neighbors who raise sugar or rice, and need to consume cloth. 

* The actual consumption of British cottons in India was stated, some 
years since, at ninepence sterling per head, which would giro $18,000,000. 
A considerable portion of this was sent in the form of yam, whereas, tii« 
aboTc estimate is based upon the supposition that the whole was eonveffied 
Sato doth. 
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The resallM presented by an examination of the whole cottoil 
trade, as the reader will now see, are precisely similar. For^ 
years since, the cotton imported into England amomited to 
96,000,000 of pounds ; and it commanded then 20id. per pound 
— equal to £8,200,000.* 

About thirty years later, the moTement of the trade, according 
to the same authority, was as follows : — 

Baw material, 600,000,000 pounds, at 6J. per pound £10,000,000 

Wages of 542,000 spinners, wearers, bleachers, &c., at £24 a 

year each ^ 18,000,000 

Wages of 80,000 engineers, machine-makers, smiths, masons, 

joiners, &c., at £50 a year each 4,000,000 

Profits of the manufacturers, wages of superintendence, sums 

to purcliase the materials of machinery, coals, &c ;... . 9,000,000 

£86,000,000 

We see, here, that while the raw material consumed was more 
than five times as great, the selling price in England was greater 
by little more than 20 per cent. When, howcTer, we reflect that 
with every stage of this increase it had been necessary, because of 
the unceasing exhaastion of the land in cultivation, to resort to 
new and more distant lands, with constant increase in the cost of 
transportation; and when we deduct the domestic charge thus 
created, together with the freights, storages, brokerages, and 
other claims upon this immense quantity; we find that these 
500,000,000 pounds could have yielded their producers not more 
than £5,000,000 — being less than had, thirty years before, been 
received by the producers of 96,000,000 ; and less, too, than was 
required to pay for the damage done to the land — leaving alto- 
gether out of view the cost of cultivation, f 

* McOuLLOCH ; Commercial Dictionary ; article. Cotton, 
f <* Few crops,*' sajs a Southern journal, ** are more exhausting to the 
soil than is the cotton crop. An immense amount of manure, usually con- 
sisting, for the most part, of decayed leares, limbs, and forest mould, is 
required to keep the land of a cotton plantation in good condition. Another 
difficulty is, that cotton requires later cultiration than any other crop, lear- 
ing the planter but little time to enrich or improre his farm as he may 
desire. An Alabama planter says that cotton has destroyed more than 
' earthquakes or Tolcanic eruptions. Witness the red hills of Georgia and 
South Carolina, which hare produced cotton till the hist dying gasp of the 
soil forbade any further attempt at cultivation ; and the land, turned out to 
nature, reminds the traTcller, as he Tiews the dilapidated condition of the 
eountry, of the ruins of ancient Qreece." 
The effects of this, as exhibited in South Carolina, are thus stated in a 
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The £5,000,000 thus ))aid for the use of so many millioBB of 
acres, became £36,000,000 before they left the factory ; and yet, 
as we have seen, the changes effected in them were such as re* 
quired only the lowest species of skiU. Thence, they passed out 
to Turkey and India, Ireland and Portugal, Jamaica and Spain, 
the United States and Canada ; and before they reached the con- 
sumers they had become not less than £60,000,000 ; about one' 
twelfth of which went to the cotton-grower, while the other 
eleyen-twelfths were absorbed on the road between those who 
raised the wool and those who wore the cloth — giving support 
to thousands and tens of thousands of men employed in blocking 
the wheels of commerce. The consequences of this are seen in the 
fact that the planter — important as is his commodity — can no- 
where obtain proper machinery of cultivation ; that his lands are 
everywhere being exhausted ; and that slavery becomes from year 
to year more and more the lot of the laborers of all cotton-pro- 
ducing countries. Such are the necessary results of the system 
that looks to cheapening the raw materials of manufacture, and to 
increasing the difference between their price and that of the fin-« 
ished commodities made from them. 

Eleven-twelfths, or fifty-five millions of pounds, are divided 
among middlemen — and of this enormous sum three-fourths, pro- 
bably, centre in the owners of English ships, mills, and other 
machinery of exchange and transportation. To pay this, it is 
required that the agricultural nations send to England enormous 
quantities of tea, coffee, sugar, indigo, and other commodities— « 
while themselves wasting daily more laboc than is employed, 

recent address issued by the Agricultural ConTention recently held in that 
State:— 

** Your committee would earnestly bring to the attention of this conrentlon 
tlie mournful fact, that the interest heretofore taken by our citisens in agri- 
euUnral improrement has become stationary ; that our old fields are enlarg- 
ing : our homesteads hare been decreasing fearfully in numbers ; and our 
energetic sons are annually seeking the rich and fertile lands of the South- 
west, upon which they imagine that treble the amount of profits can be 
made upon capital than upon our own soils. Nor is this all. We are not 
only losing some of our most energetic and useful citizens, to supply the 
bone and sinew of other States, but we are losing our tlave population^ which 
is the true wealth of the State. Our stocks of hogs, horses, mules, and 
cattle are diminishing in sise and decreasing in number, and our purses are 
being strained for their last cent to supply tiieir places ftrom the Northwesi- 
tm States." 
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montfdj/f in all the mines and mannfactories of the United King- 
dom. Hence their inability to obtain improTed machinery ; and 
hence the necessity they are everywhere under, of confining their 
cultivation to the poorer soils. 

§ 10. The direct effect of the reduction in the price of cotton 
has been, and is, that of forcing labor into the production of 
sugar, with similar effect — enabling the people of England to 
obtain three pounds for the price they before had paid for one, 
but mining the people of Jamaica. The decline in the price of 
sugar forced labor into the production of coffee, and that, in its 
turn, fell in price — tJiere being a solidarity of interest — ofpros^ 
perity, or of pdversity — among all the agriculturists of the 
world. The farmers of the United States and Germany were 
Injured by the stoppage of manufactures in Ireland, because it 
had the effect of diminishing the Irish consumption of food, and 
forcing large quantities on the English market. The planters 
were injured by it, because it not only stopped the consumption 
of cotton among the Irish people themselves, but — by forcing 
large quantities of labor upon England — ^it lessened the power of 
the English laborer to consume either food or cotton. That all 
communities prosper by the prosperity of all others, and that all 
suffer from injury received by others, is a truth that will, at some 
day, come to be admitted ; and when it shall be so, the farmers 
and planters of the world will be found combining together to 
compel the maintenance, in the conduct of public affairs, of a 
sound morality — looking to the advancement of the interests of 
commerce, and to their own emancipation from the tyranny of 
trade. 

So, too, is it with the laborers of the world. Whatever tends 
to impair the condition of those of India is injurious to those of 
France and England ; and therefore it is, that those nations would 
find it profitable to carry out in their international relations the 
same morality that is required between man and his fellow-man. 
The low prices of sugar and cotton, and consequent slavery of 
the producers of those commodities, are but consequences of the 
system that has so much tended towards the enslavement of the 
workers in iron and cotton — that one which has sought the anni- 
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hilatioii of the power of aasociatlon and combinatioii eyeiywliere 
outside of Britain.'*' 

The tendency of the moyement of France is directly the reyen^ 
of that above described. Great as has become the quantity of 
her agricultural products, and rapid as has been their increase, 
a market for the whole is found at home ; and the consequences 
of this are seen in the fact, that the prices of her wheat, her silk, 
and her wool have not only been maintained, but have advanced 
— thus enabling the fanner largely to increase his consumption 
of cotton and sugar, while relieving him from all necessity for 
pressing on the market of the world with his com. The general 
effect upon the condition of the population employed in agricul- 
ture is found in the great fact, that while production so largely 
Increases, the proportion retained by the laborer is rapidly aug- 
menting ; and whOe wages rise, land is daily acquiring a higher 
Talue, to the great advantage of its owners, f 

* Half a centary since, Mr. Southey, after desoribtng the state of things 
in Birmingham and Manchester, resulting from tho effort to underwork the 
world, told his countrymen that — ** The poor must be kept poor, or such a 
state of things could not continue ; there must be laws to regulate their 
wages, not by the value of their work, but by the pleasure of their masters; 
laws to prerent their remoral from one place to another within the king- 
dom, and to prohibit their emigration out of it They would not,*' he con- 
tinues, *'be crowded in hot task-houses by day, and herded together in 
damp cellars at night; they would not toil in unwholesome employments 
from sunrise till sunset whole days, and whole days and quarters, for with 
twelve hours' labor the avidity of trade is not satisfied ; they would not 
sweat night and day, keeping up this latia ptrermu of the Devil, before Air- 
naoes which are never suffered to cool, and breathing in vapors which inevi- 
tably produce disease and death ; — the poor would never do these things 
unless they were miserably poor, unless they were in that state of abject 
poverty which precludes instruction, and by destroying all hope for the 
future, reduces man, like the brutes, to seek for nothing beyond the grati- 
fication of present wants." — BsprieUai't Letter§, Letter xxzviii. 

f ** These figures being admitted, let us compare the nominal prices of 
com with the price of labor. I admit that com has increased in its nominal 
▼alue — not even earing to examine if the wheat for which we pay 18 or 19 
tnnetf is not of a quality infinitely superior to that for which our grand- 
fathers paid 13 or 14 fhtncs. I will even, to render the contrast more strik- 
ing, take the lowest price offered by the hut century * — 12*60 firancs, and 
one of the highest of our epoch «- 20 firancs. 

** Taking then the com at 12'50, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
eentury, wages at 87 centimes represent less than three litres of com. In 
1840, with com at 20 francs, and wages at 1-40 firanes, the latter represent 
seven litres, or more than double. 

<* In presence of these facts, farther doubt or equiyooation is impossible. 

Talue is here subjected to its proper test — ^labor being placed by the side of 

its actual remuneration. A workman of the worst-paid class — a mere farm- 

kborer— engaged, as was his predecessor, in digging, harvesting, andtbresh* 

• This WM aboat the aversft priet of the loBg nifB of Louis XV. 
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The essential difference between the two systems consists in this 
—that that of France looks to the approximation of the prices of 
raw materials and mannfactared products — always a character- 
istic 6f civilization ; whereas, that of Great Britain looks to widen*- 
ing the golf by which the two are separated — always a character* 
istic of advancing barbarism. 

§ 11. The more close the approximation of those prices, the 
greater is the tendency towards elevating the condition of the 
laborer in agriculture, and towards deepening and strengthen- 
ing the foundations of society ; and therefore it is, that we see in 
France a steady increase in the proportion of the physical and 
mental force of the community given to the work of adding to the 
quantity of commodities susceptible of being transported, con- 
verted, or consumed. 

Exactly the reverse of these are the facts observed throughout 
Great Britain, the small proprietor, who cultivated his own land, 
having disappeared, and his place being now occupied by tenants 
at will — employing day laborers having no interest in the work 
they are required to perform, and no place but the alehouse, fof 
the employment of the time they are not required to give in ex* 
change for the pittance of wages they receive.* Cottages having 
everywhere been pulled down as palaces have been erected, the 
laborer is now required to devote a large portion of the force 
resulting from the consumption of food, to the work of effecting 
changes in his place— walking miles to and from the farm on which 
he is employed. Farming becomes steadily more and more a mere 
trade ; and owners become from year to year more and more ab- 
sentees, represented by agents who may, or may not, be disposed 

ing, reoeiTes, to-day, twice or thrioe a« mnoh corn as h« could hare had m 
hundred or a hundred and fifty yean since. If that be not what may be 
called haying the mtant of tuMattnee more abundant, mors eanly produced, 
and more readily obtained-^-less dear, in fact — then I know of noUiing that 
is demonstrated, or capable of demonstration, in political economy." — Da 
Fontknay: Du Revenu Fonder, p. 100. 

* " The rent-paying farmer, on a nineteen years' lease, could not afford 
eighteen pence or two shillings a day of wages for doing such work, because 
it never could make him any adequate return. But to the owner of the soil 
it is worth doing such work by his own and his family's labor at odd hours, 
because it is adding to Uie perpetual fertility and value of his own property." 
« * * M nig piece of land to him is his savings' bank, in which 
the value of his labor is hoarded up, to be repaid him at a future day, and 
secured to his family after him." — Blackwood' t Mugtume, December, 1856. 
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to nse their powers to the promotion of their own advantage, at 
the cost of the landlord on one side and the tenant on the other. 
Great proprietors — embarrassed by mortgages and settlements— > 
are forced to leave the work of improvement to the tenant, while 
refasiug him the security of a leased Farm buildings are bad, 
contrasting most unfavorably with " the substantia] and capacious 
farmeries of Belgium, Holland, the south of France, and the 
Rhenish provinces," f in all of which land is held in small quan- 
tities, and to a great extent farmed by the man who — being its 
owner — has every inducement not only to keep it in order, but 
to increase to the utmost its powers of production. The land* 
lords suffer by reason of the smallness of the rent they receive 
when compared with the wonderful advantages their land enjoys 
in having a market at hand for all its products ; and one, too, 
into which is poured so large an amount of refuse resulting from 
the refinement and conversion of so gpreat a portion of the raw 
materials of the world. The laborer suffers, from the fact that he 
is regarded only as an instrument in the hands of the trader, to 
be discarded, at any moment, as readily as if he were a worn- 
out hat, or glove. The wages by means of which he is to sup- 
port his family vary from 6s. to 9s. ($1.44 to $2.16) per week 
— and of this it requires 2s. to pay the rent of his cottage, 
leaving him but about 20 cents per day with which to provide 
food, clothing, and furniture for his family, and education for his 
children.^ 

* Caied : EngUth Affrieulture, p. 491. f Ibid. 

I Mr. Caird (ibid. p. 147) thus gives the anowanoe of a flunily : — 

1 stone of flour. 1«. lOd. 

1 pound of batter. 6 

1 " oheese 7^ 

1} onnoes of tea... 4} 

} pound of sugar.. ••••«•• 2 

B$. 6dL 

leaTing 2t. M, per week for the purchase of aU other of the neoeesaries of 
life. Under such ciroumBtanoes, the power to purchase clothing is, neces- 
sarily, Tory smaU indeed. The Assistant Commissioner charged, some yean 
since, with the inquiry into the condition of women and children employed 
in agriculture, reported that a change of clothing seemed to be entirely out 
of the question. The upper parts of the undeivolothes of women at work, 
even their stays, quicklj, as he says, become wet with perspiration, while 
the lower parts cannot escape getting equally wet in nearly erery kind of 
work in which they are employed, except in the driest weather. It not un- 
frequently happens, as he adds, that a woman, on returning from work, is 

\ 
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The cottage, for the use of which he gives one-foarth of all hli 
labor, is shown, by all the reports on this subject that have been 
made 'to Parliament, to be generally in a dilapidated condition, 
and almost invariably so limited in its accommodation as to com- 
pel the married and the unmarried, the men, the women, and the 
children, in defiance of all decency, to sleep in the same little 
room, and often in the same bed.'*' Bad, however, as is the con- 
dition of the cottages, their number is steadily diminishing, and 
the laborer is as steadily being driven to seek refuge in the vil- 
lages ; as a specimen of the condition of many of which, Mr. Gaird 
gives the following description of the view that presents itself to 
the eye of the traveller who visits the banks of the Tweed : — 
" The eye rests with delight on the rich and fertile vale through 
which the river winds in graceful sweeps, here shaded by groups 
of lofty trees, there gliding slowly past far-stretching holms which 
every returning harvest covers with golden com. Beside us is 
the village itself, the very picture of slovenliness and neglect. 
Wretched houses piled here and there without order — filth of 
every kind scattered about or heaped up against the walls — 
horses, cows, and pigs lodged under the same roof with their 
owners, and entering by the same door — in many cases a pig-sty 
beneath the only window of the dwelling — 300 people, 60 houses, 
50 cows, besides hosts of pigs and poultry — such is the village of 
Wark, in Northumberland. We have been," he adds, "in some 
of the most wretched villages of Ireland, betraying poverty far 
greater than this, but nothing more abject in filth and unclean- 
line8S.''f 

Under such circumstances it is, that the agricultural portion of 

obliged to go to bed for an hour or two, to allow her clothes to be dried. It 
is also by no means uncommon for her, if she does not do this, to pat them 
on again the next morning nearly as wet as when she took them off. 

The condition of the women and girls employed in the coal-mines was 
shown, by a report made to Parliament, to be even worse than this, many 
of them laboring, and in company with men, in a state of absolute nudity. 

• ««I despair," says a clergyman, **of giving you any faint idea of the 
manner in which these people are pigged together in their dwellings ;*' and 
yet, as he adds, this parish "closely adjoins the park of Milton Abbey, the 
beautiful seat of the Earl of Portarlington." — Quoted in Kay's Social Con- 
dition of the People of England and the Continent, and accompanied by nume- 
rous extracts from works of the highest authority — all tending to proTO 
the lamentable condition in which the agricultural population of England 
is placed. 

t Bnglkh Agriadtmn, p. 890. 
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the population steadily declines ;'*' with corresponding diminution 
in the power to pay for the produce of other countries — corre- 
sponding necessity for increased efforts to reduce the price of 
cotton, sugar, coffee, and wool — and corresponding growth in 
the tendency towards the enslavement of man, throughout the 
world. 

Much of this would be equally true if said in regard to France, 
a large portion of whose population is, as the reader has already 
seen, very badly fed, clothed, and lodged. The question is, how- 
ever, one of progress ; and that the conditio^ of the farming 
laborers of that country has improved much more rapidly than 
that of their fellow-laborers in England, is very certain ; f and 

* "Take the northern half of the kingdom first, and what do we find? 
One-half of the pariehte, and two-third* of the area, of Scotland, are deereatmg 
in population ! The fact, which we may well call astounding, is established 
by the last census returns, and is acknowledged by all parties to be indis- 
putable. Orer two-thirds of its extent, Scotland has suffered a positiTe 
diminution in the number of its inhabitants — a diminution not merely rela- 
tire, (that is to say, with reference to the increase of the population gene- 
rally,) but absolute, the population in those parts falling short of the amount 
which it once reached. And wh>it deserves to be noticed is, that the decrease 
is UNiVKBSAL throughout the rural diefriete. The wastes of Sutherland, the 
bleak mountains of Argyll, are hardly (if at all) decreasing faster than the 
rich straths and carses of the Lo.wtands — than the green hills of the Bor- 
ders, or the Arcadian region of the Ettrick and Yarrow. Bonnie Teiiot- 
dale, with its sunny haughs, and the sheltered Talley-land of the bright- 
running Tweed, exhibit the same phenomena as do the bleaker valleys of the 
Nith and the Spey. * The Flowers o' the Forest are a' wede away I' The 
lament for the loss of the bone and sinew of the country after the disastrous 
fight of Flodden, may be renewed now with still more justice and not less 
regret War made the first clearance — Peace and false theories have done 
the last War has swept away its thousands, but Pesoe its tens of thou- 
sands. The so-called * progress of society' is sweeping our peasantry fh>m 
the fields. The acres which their fathers rented or owned are now merged 
in the latifundia that are creeping over the country ; and they tbemseWes 
hare either emigrated, or gone to swell the pauperism and sink into the phy- 
sical degeneracy of the factory towns. A Juggernaut cirilisation is crush- 
ing them beneath the wheels of its onward car." » • • * • 

*' Turn to England, and we find the same sad spectacle. Between 1881 
and 1841 not a sing^le county (though many parishes) showed a decrease of 
population ; but in the ten years which followed — ^namely, from 1841 to '61 
— as we learn from the last census, no fewer than twenty-eeven entire eauntia 
have undergone a diminution I" — Blackwood* e Magaxine, December, 1865. 

f ** Take the ease of Lincolnshire, the bestHsultivatcd district in England^ 
and the very paradise of the agricultural laborer. Comparing the rate of 
wages and price of provisions in that county in 1797-S-9, the period over 
which Arthar Young's report extends, with those current in 1849, when Mr. 
Clarke's prise essay on the fanning of Lincolnshire was written, we find that 
the laborer's command over the necessaries of life has remained stationary, 
if not retrograded, while the rental of the country has increased 87 per 
eent !" — Blackwood* » Magagine, December, 1866. 

Mr. Caird says that in the hist eighty years <* laborers' wages havt 
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jet, they hare been subjected to a political centralization of the 
most exhansting kind. Their progress, too, has been, and is^ 
retarded by the working of the British system. Were the people 
of Jamaica and of Portugal more prosperous — were they working 
out their ores, and constructing machinery for themselves — they 
would have more commodities to give to France, and would pur- 
chase more from her. Were those of Carolina making coarse 
cotton goods, and increasing the productiveness of their land, 
they would need more silks from France, and more pictures from 
Italy. The power to purchase depends upon the power to sell ; 
and all the countries of Europe are retarded in their movement 
by the diminution of the productive power, resulting from the 
existence of a system based upon the idea of increasing the differ- 
ence between the prices of raw materials and those of manufac- 
tured commodities — and thus enslaving the agricultural laborer. 
Notwithstanding all these obstacles, the French people are 
becoming from day to day more able to pay for the produce of 
other lands; and they are so, because their policy looks to 
increasing the competition for the purchase of the raw produce 
of the earth, and towards elevating the condition of the agricul- 
turist ; while that of England seeks *to increase the competition 
for the sale of such produce, and to crush out from among her 
people the whole of that great class that used to stand between 
the mere day-laborer and the great non-resident land-owner.* 

inenMed 84 per cent., and his cottage rent 100 per cent. ; while the price 
of wheat, the great staple of the food of the English laborer, is aboat the 
same as it was in 1770. The price of batter," as he continnes, '*has in- 
creased 100 per cent., meat about 70 per cent, and wool upwards of 100 
per cent" — Englith Agriculture in 1860^1, p. 475. Food and shelter are 
here shown to have increased in price faster Ihnn man, and the only change 
in favor of the latter is found in the reduction in the cost of clothing — % 
hixury not to be indulged in until after having obtained the food required 
for the maintenance of life. Taken altogether, Mr. Caird's statement makes 
the condition of the farm-laborer decidedly worse than it was in the <lay8 of 
Young, and yet the price ot wheat, was but 4U shillings a quarter = fl.lO 
per 60 lbs. 

* « Absenteeism is in its results everywhere the same. AH the transac- 
tions and communications between the richer and the poorer classes have 
thus substituted for them the sternness of official agency, in the room of that 
kind and generous treatment which, let them meet unrestrained, the more 
prosperous children of the same Parent would in almost evexy case pay to 
their less fortunate brothers." » ♦ ♦ <* Where the power of 
sympathy has been altogether or nearly abolished among the different ranks 
of society, one of the first effects appears in a yawning and ever-widening 
gulf of poverty which gathers round its foundations. As the lofty shore 
mdioates the depth of the surrounding ocean, the proud pinnacles of wealth 
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§ 12. That the total number of persons of all descriptions, em- 
ployed in Great Britain in producing jam, and in making the 
common cloths, the pig iron, the earthenware, and other similar 
commodities, by means of which that country not only pays for 
all the supplies required for her numerous population, but is 
enabled also to bring their producers so much in debt, is consi* 
derably less than half a million, is quite certain ; and that it is 
even below four hundred thousand would appear yery probable. 
That large quantities of produce are there received, and that very 
little is given in return, is a fact that does not admit of doubt : 
and one, too, the conviction of whose existence must, sooner or 
later, force itself upon the agricultural communities of the world. 
Were it now understood, and were those communities to arrive 
at the conclusion that they might as well mine and smelt their own 
ores, twist and weave their own cotton, and make their own earth- 
enware ; and were they to say to these few people—" Come among 
us and mine ore, make iron, spin thread, and weave cloth;'' and — 
that having been done — were they to have the work performed 
at home that they now have done in England, the effect would be^ 
that instead of feeding four millions of people, they would have 
but half a million to feed ; and instead of giving such prodigious 
masses of cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, lumber, dye-stuffs, and other 
raw products, in exchange for a little coarse cloth, and very little 
iron, they would have the whole of that immense quantity to 
apply to the purchase of improved machinery, or to that of the 
comforts and luxuries of life. What, however, would, under 
such circumstances, be the condition of the English community-* 
having four millions of people to be fed, and more than twenty 
other millions dependent upon foreign trade for the supply of all 
the luxuries, and most of the necessaries, of life ? The wants 
would still exist, but where would be the commodities with which 
to pay for the supplies f Nowhere! — for Great Britain has 
now nothing of her own to sell. All her accumulations, and the 
major part of the supplies required for her own people, and for 
the support of government, are derived from^o^i — from buy- 
ing cotton, wool, com, and other raw products, at low prices, 

in society are the indices of a coxresponding depression among the hnmbler 
ranks. The greatest misery of man is ever the acUnnot of hia proudest 
splendor." — Dr, Forbes, of OUugow, 

Vol II. — 7 
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and selling ihem at high ones ; and from the moment that those 
profits ceased to be made, she would cease to have the power to 
feed or clothe her people, without a total change of system. 

Such a change would look to elevating the workman, instead 
of depressing him — to developing his fiB^ulties, instead of crush- 
ing them — to making of him a bian, instead of a mere machine'*' 
i — to the extension of commerce by means of the development of 
the scientific and artistic powers of the people — and not to the 
augmentation of the power of trade by means of contrivances for 
driving the poor Hindoo from his loom, and for preventing the 
various nations of the world from avaOing themselves of the great 
gifts of God, in the form of coal and ores, of steam and other 
powers. Such a change, however, would require much time— the 
tendency of the system for so long a period having been towards 
the brutification of the laborer, and towards reducing him to a 
condition near akin to slavery, f 

§ 13. What, however, would be the etfect upon France, of a 
change of policy suck as above is indicated, on the part of Ire- 
land, Turkey, Portugal, Brazil, India, the United States, and 
other countries J Would she be placed in a similar position t 
She would not, because her policy is thoroughly to elaborate and 
perfect her own rude products, and those of other lands received 
in exchange. With her, as a general rule, the value of the raw 
material bears but a small proportion to that of the finished com- 

* ** The whole map of human Ufe, as it is seen in England at the present 
day, presents Tiolent extremes of condition — hnge mountains of wealth and 
hixuTy, contrasted with awful depths of porerty and wretchedness ; but in 
respect of inental ability, we find immense flats of uniformity — dead lerels 
of respectable talent, with scarcely any such thing as originality, freshness, 
or high creatiye genius in any department of literature, art, science, or eyen 
trade."— Johmson: England as it 1$, toL i. p. 217. 

f ** Is it not notorious that no English manufacturer eyer made one single 
useful discovery in arts or science? We haye heard a good deal of Uie 
school of Manchester. VHiat has it eyer produced that was scientific or use- 
All ? Has it any name in chemistry to boast oft Can it point to a Four- 
croy ? Can they quote any Manchester manufacturer who has written upon 
any scientific subject connected with his trade t Why, sir, it is well known 
that they know no more of the chemical agents required for their own print- 
works than the blocks they use. Tliey had been obliged to confess that 
nothing but the actual cheapness of their wares obtuned them a market — 
that there was not a person in Europe who would not prefer the more artistic 
taste, and the more beautifyil fabrics, of the French, or indeed eyen of the 
Chinese manufacturer." — Ibid. yol. i. p. 298 ; quoted from Dsumioif d : De* 
battf Houu o/Comm<nUf February 19, 1860. 
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modity; and irhile she sends to the world the finest silks and 
cloths, wines and porcelain, her rival exports cotton-twist, blan- 
kets, coal, pig and bar iron, beer, and earthenware. The one 
aspires to lead the world, while the other seeks to underwork it 
In the one, artistic taste is being from day to day more fully sti* 
mnlated into activity ; whereas, in the other, the tendency towards 
making of man a mere machine increases from year to year. The 
one looks to the cheapening of labor and land; whereas, the 
policy of the other tends towards raising the price of both. 

Those who desired to supersede the one would require only the 
lowest description of manufacturing skill — to be acquired in the 
briefest period ; whereas, those who sought to supplant the other 
would need a skill to be acquired only at the cost of very many 
years of application ; and a taste for the development of which 
would be required a ready access to works of art ; and, whatever 
might be their progress, France would still continue in advance. 

In proof that such would be the case, we need only take the 
tables of exports — doing which, we find that the purchasers of 
French merchandise are chiefly found in those countries that are 
already largely manufacturing, and that are, themselves, anxious 
to compete with France, to wit : — 

Switieriand 68,000,000 franoi. 

ZoU-Verein 42,000,000 '« 

Enssia ^ 14,000,000 «« 

Hanseatio Cities. 18,000,000 *< 



England 260,000,000 flranos. 

United States... 162,000,000 « 

Belgium 121,000,000 « 

Sardinia 72,000,000 " 

Spain 66,000,000 <« 



HolUnd 16,000,000 <« 

Adding to these the colony of Algeria, 103,000,000, we haTe 
905,000,000 exported in 1852 —leaving 345,000,000 for the rest 
of the world ; and nearly all that balance is so divided as to show 
that France is everywhere ministering to the tastes of the more 
refined portions of the various communities of the world. So fiikr, 
therefore, is she from fearing competition, that she has reason to 
desire it — knowing that with every increase in the power else- 
where to make cotton and woollen cloths, and iron, there will be 
an increased demand upon her workshops for commodities requir- 
ing that high development of the artistic faculty, which she alone 
can furnish. 

Turning to England, we find that her exports to tiie advancing 
portions of Europe, that is to say — 
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7o EuFOT^e, exdnsiTe of Turkey, Italy, and Portagal — amoimt 

to only. £19,000,000 

While the raw material that has undergone the single process 
of twisting, and that goes only to mannfaotnring coontries, 
amoonts, alone, to ^ /. £10,000,000 

Adding to this the nnmanafactared metals, and the coal, sent to 
those countries, we shall obtain almost all the balance — England 
having, in fact, but little to send to any country that is itself ad- 
vancing in civilization.* 

To this country, the exports in the same year, 1852, were more 
than £16,000,000 ; but of this nearly the whole amount consisted 
in coarse cottons and woollens, iron, and other articles requiring 
little skill or taste ; while from France were imported nearly all 
of those in the preparation of which artistic skill was manifested. 
Deducting the two quantities above referred to, there now remain 
no less than £38,000,000, or more than half of the whole, for 
India, Australia, and other colonies — and Portugal, Turkey, 
Buenos Ayres, Mexico, and other countries — ^in which there exist 
no manufactures ; and in which, consequently, are found the evi- 
dences of barbarism — raw materials being cheap, while finished 
commodities are dear. 

The system of France is based upon the idea of the enlargement 
of commerce — ^resulting from the compression of raw commodities 
into their smallest form ; and from the emancipation of the farmer 
from the tax of transportation. Commerce grows with the growth 
of the poioeps of man ; and therefore would France profit by the 
adoption in other countries of the system that has so well been 
carried out at home. 

The system of England is based on the idea of the supremacy 
of trade, and the augmentation of the tax of transportation. 
Trade grows with the growth of man's necessities; and therefore 
would England suffer under any system leading in other countries 
to development of the fiftcnlties, and increase in the powers, of man. 

* " The exhibitors of Manobester, who had sent to the Exhibition a mass 
of their prodnetions amonnting, at the lowest price, to £7000 sterling, were 
unable to sell in Paris more than the half of it The reminder they were 
obliged to bale np again, and carry it back to England ; and yet, the import 
duties had been rednced, for the oooasion, to ten per cent, and that upon a 
decoration of the yalue made by the importer." — Journal det JBconomUUt, 
May, 1866»p.802 
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§ 14. Bat, it will be asked, how conld these varioas comma- 
nities accomplish the work suggested ? All of them are poor, 
and so, it will be said, they are likely to remain. So musl they 
do, while they shall continae the work of destroying capital, a* 
they now are doing; bat so they will not do, wheneyer they 
shall begin to establish that circolation of service which consti- 
tates society, and economizes labor. Ireland feeds daily more 
than seven millions of people — all of them consamers of capital, 
while bat few of them are producers of any thing to represent the 
things consnmed. More than three-fonrths of the mental and 
physical power of that country goes to waste ; bat that waste 
would cease so soon as A and B were enabled to exchange ser- 
vices with C and D ; and they, each and all, were enabled to 
exchange with others. Estimating the loss as being equivalent 
to the labor of only two millions of men and women, and the 
value of the things they might produce at only half a dollar 
per day, we obtain a daily amount of a million of dollars; 
and an annual one of $800,000,000. The effect of this labor 
in utilizing the coal, the ore, and the thousand other things, 
now useless, by which those idle millions of people are sur- 
rounded, would be, to add half as much, yearly, to the value 
of the land in cultivation — and here we have an annual amount 
for exceeding the total value of all the machinery for mining coal 
and smelting iron ore, and for spinning and weaving cotton, wool, 
flax, and silk, now in use in Great Britain. Turning to India, 
we see a hundred millions of people, nine-tenths of whose powers 
are wasted for want of commerce. Oive them that, and capital 
will at once exist to an amount far greater than that of the ma- 
chinery of Oreat Britain and France combined Looking next 
to Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana, we see millions of people 
in a situation precisely similar ; and yet, they must all be fed, 
(Clothed, lodged, and kept in order for daily work. The daily 
loss, there, is greater than the annual amount of skill and labor 
given by England to the conversion of the cotton and the wool, 
the iron, the copper, and the tin, they can afford to purchase. 
Let employments be diversified, and that loss will then cease ; 
and then capital will be found to exist in vast abundance. So is 
H everywhere. Mexico and Pern, Turkey and Portugal, would 
have an abondant sapply of capital were they so to modify their 
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policy, A8 to produce in society that circnlation which is required 
for securing that each and erery man be enabled to sell his own 
powers, and to become a competitor for the purchase of those of 
others. All force results from motion, and it is only because 
there is lio motion in the society of Ireland, India, and Carolina, 
that those communities continue poor. 

In all countries, capital accumulates in the precise ratio of the 
economy of human power. That it may be economized, there 
mwsi be .differences in society, resulting from the development of 
the various faculties of men. The commercial policy of France 
tends in that direction, and therefore does she grow rich ; while, 
for want of that policy, Turkey and Portugal, Ireland and India, 
decline from day to day — and this they do for the plain and simple 
reason, that in each and every of them there is an enforced waste of 
capital amounting, weekly, to more than the annual value of the 
manufactures they now consume. Let them be emancipated from 
the dominion of trade — let them have commerce at home — and 
they will soon have ten times as much to sell, and will be enabled 
to buy ten times more than they now do — becoming larger cus- 
tomers to the producers of cotton and sugar on the one hand, and 
to the makers of silks and ribbons on the other ; and adding, too, 
to the market of these latter by increasing the demand for the 
products of the former. The harmony of international interests 
is perfect, and it is the greatest of errors to suppose that one na* 
tion can pendanently thrive at the cost of others. 

§ 15. The French system looking specially to the enlargement 
of the agricultural base, its effects are seen in a steady diminution 
in the propoviion of the product of labor going to the support of 
the other classes of society, and a consequent diminution in the 
proportion borne by these latter to the mass of which society is 
composed. Commerce is there gradually, and certainly, correcting 
the evils resulting from the political centralization under which 
France so long has suffered. 

The English system, on the contrary, looks to a contraction of 
the base of society ; and Britain now presents to view a g^reat 
community resting entirely upon the shoulders of probably less 
than half a million of men, women, and children, constantly at 
war with their employers — the former being anxious to bring 
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about a state of things in which it shall be recognised that ther 
are really the human beings described by Adam Smith ; whereas, 
the latter insist, with Sir James Graham,* that they are mere in 
straments to be used by trade. Sodety has there already taken 
the form of an inverted pyramid.f 

* See ante, page 476. 

t No system has erer been deTised so destraotiTe of human happiness and 
morals as that denounced by Dr. Smith — and justly described in the fol- 
lowing passages from a speech made some years since on the occasion of an 
election at Bradford, in Yorkshire : — 

** That system is based on foreign competition. Now 1 assert, that under 
the buy-cheap-and-eell'dear principle, brought to bear on foreign competition, the 
ruin of the working and tmaU-trading cUuees mutt go on. Why ? Labor is the 
creator of all wealth. A man must work before a grain is grown, or a yard 
is woTen. But there is no self-employment for the working-man in this coun- 
try. Labor is a hired commodity — labor is a thing in the market that is 
bought and sold ; consequently, aa Ubor creates all wealth, labor is the first 
thing bought — * Buy cheap ! buy cheap I' Labor is bought in the cheapest 
market But now comes the next: 'Sell dear! seU dear!* Sell whatT 
Labor' » produce. To whom ? To the foreigner — ay ! and to the laborer him- 
eHf — for labor, not being self-empR)yed, the laborer is not the partaker of 
the first-fruits of his toil. 'Buy cheap, sell dear.' How do you like it? 
* Buy cheap, sell dear.' Buy the working-man's labor cheaply, and sell back 
to that very working-man the produce of his own labor dear! The principle 
of inherent loss is in the bargain. The employer buys the labor cheap— he 
sells, and on the sale he must make a profit: he sells to the working-man 
himself; and thus erery bargain between employer and employed is a deli- 
berate cheat on the part of the employer. Thus labor has to sink through 
eternal loss, that capital may rise through lasting fraud. But the systm 
stops not here. This i* brought to bear on foreign competition — ipAteA meantf 
we muMt ruin the trade of other ctnmtrue, at we have ruined the labor of our own. 
How does it work ? The high-taxed country has to undersell the low-taxed. 
Competition abroad it conttantfy inereating, eontequently cheapnete mutt increatt 
alto. Therefore, wages in England must keep constantly falling. And how 
do they effect the fall ? By turplut labor. How do they obtain the surplus 
labor? By monopoly of the land, which drires more hands than are wanted 
into the factory. By monopoly of machinery, which driTes those hands into 
the street ; by woman-kbor, which drives the man from the shuttle ; by 
child-labor, which drives the woman from the loom. Then planting their 
foot upon that living base of surplus, they press its aching heart beneath 
their heel, and cry, * Starvation ! Who'll work ? A half loaf is better than 
no bread at all ;' and the writhing mass grasps greedily at their terms. Such 
is the system for the working-man. But, electors, how does it operate on 
you? how does it affect home trade, the shopkeeper, poor's rate, and taxa- 
tion ? For every increate of competition abroad, there mutt be an inereate of 
chtapnett at home. Every increase of cheapness in labor is based on increase 
of labor surplus, and this surphis is obtained by an increase of machinery. 
I repeat, how does this operate on you ? The Manchester Liberal on my 
left establishes a new patent, and throws three hundred men as a surplus in 
the streets. Shopkeepers! Three hundred customers less. Bate-payers! 
Three hundred paupers more. But, mark me ! The evil stops not there. 
Thete three hundred men operate firtt to bring down the waget of thote wk^ 
remain al work in their own trad*. The employer says, ' Now I reduce your 
wages.' The men demur. Then he adds, < I>o you see those three hundred 
men who have just walked out? Ton m&if change placet^ ^9^ ^^f tbe/rt 
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Sach being the case, we can now readily account for the steadi* 
ness c*f the commercial policy of the one, notwithstanding the 
shocks of repeated revolntions ; and for the exceeding nnsteadi- 
ness of the trading policy of the other, althongh political reyoln- 
tions are there unknown. The one, after long experience, has 
just announced to the world, through the President of the Council, 
M. Baroche, its determination '' formally" to ''reject the principle 
of free trade, as incompatible with the independence and security 
of a great nation, and as destructive of her noblest manufactures. 
No doubt," as he continued, "our customs tariffs contain useless 
and antiquated prohibitions, and we think they must be removed. 
But protection is necessary to our manufactures. This protection 
must not be blind, unchangeable, or excessive ; but the principle 
of it must be firmly maintained." The other, on the contrary, 
has changed its system repeatedly, and especially within the last 
five-and-thirty years. Until 1825, it had gone on heaping pro- 
tection upon protection ; but since that time, its policy has been 
altered and re-altered, until the form of the existing one bears 
hardly the slightest resemblance to that of the days of George 
III., although the spirit remains the same. 

The one is quiet, tranquil, and confident in its forward mov^"- 
ment ; whereas, the other, restless and doubtful, is unceasingly 
engaged in wars for the extension of trade — ^military wars, carried 
on by soldiers and sailors, admirals and generals — and trading 
wars, carried on by means of " large capitals'' so directed as to 
prevent, or crush, competition abroad or at home. 

The one is rapidly becoming the leader of the advancing nations 
of Europe ; whereas, the other is gradually surrounding itself with 
the ruins of once-important nations, that have been its friends. 

The policy of the one is in accordance with the views of its own 
illustrious Colbert ; and with those of Adam Smith, when teach- 
ing that ** that country in whose cargoes there is the greatest pro- 
portion of native, and the least of foreign, goods, will always be 
the principal gainer." * The other is in harmony with the doc- 

tighing to come in on any terms, for they're starring.' The men feel it, and 
are omshed. Ah! yon Manchester Liberal! Pharisee of politics! those 
men are listening — ^hare I got yon now T But the evil stops not yet. Thorn 
mm, drivm/rom their own trade, teek employment in othire, when thejf tweil th§ 



tmrplMt, and bring wagetdown" 

* Wealth o/Natione, book 4, chap. iiL 
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trines of Sir Robert Peel, who taught that England's goyeming 
principle was to be foand in the single determination to ''buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest one" — baying 
labor at home and abroad at a low price, and selling it, both a% 
home and abroad, at a high one.* 

While the one presents no single fact in support of the theory . 
of over-population, the history of its progress is a vast magazine 
of facts tending to the demonstration of the great truth, that the 
treasures of the earth are boundless in their extent, and wait only 
the demands of man to render themsehes to his service. The 
other, on the contrary, gave birth to the Malthusian theory, and 
furnishes, at home and abroad, all the phenomena by which it 
seems to be supported, f 

The one acquires from year to year more strength and influence, 
while the other as steadily diminishes in both. How far that dimi- 
nution, recently so strongly manifested, is due to the course of 
policy above described, the reader may now determine for himself. 
In all countries, and at all ages, centralization, over-population, 
and physical, mental, and intellectual decline have travelled hand 
in hand together ; and therefore it has been that no permanent 

* ** The Scotch miners* strike — the most extensiTO and bitterly contested 
which has erer been known in the west of Scotland — may be held to have 
terminated. When it was at its height, about six weeks since, at least 
40,000 men were engaged in it, and remaining in a state of yolnntary idle- 
ness. It is calculated that the sacrifice in wages alone amounted to more 
than £600,000 ; but to this must be added the loss of masters' profits and 
the dislocation of business endured by all who depend on the coal and iron- 
mining trades. The men hare returned to their work in a Tery gloomy 
mood, and under a burning sense of iigustioe." — London Paper, June 11, 
1856. 

f ** While bread and meat are rising in price, man is growing cheaper. 
The reason, we shaU be told, why man is so cheap, and woman, too, is that 
* the supply exceeds the demand ;' but this is really nonsense. * The 
true reason why men are so cheap is, that the whole system of our laws and 
government rests upon the principle that we should haye a rererent care of 
the material productions, and leave the men to take care of themselves. * 
It is not the dress-maker we consider, but the dress ; it is not the butcher 
whose well-being we care for, but the meat ; it is not the grocer whose moral 
and physical condition is the object, but the grocery ; it is not the baker or 
the bread-eater, whose sole satisfaction we seek, but the bread. Nor is it 
even these goods for the sake of their utility to man — it is the goods as sale- 
able commodities alone. The bread may be adulterated, so that it passes and 
gets the price of a loaf; it is the same with the butcher's meat — it may rot; 
the gown — it may be of counterfeit stuff. But it is the trade in the gown, 
the meat, the grocery, the bread, Ac, that is the object of existence ; and 
it is the trade to which our law-makers look, not to the tradesman, the work- 
ing-man, or the consumer.*' — Leader, July 12, 1866. 
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from the moment that the mills of Germanj were closed, and her 
farmers were compelled to seek abroad a market for any portion 
of their products, howcTcr small, the price obtained for that small 
quantity determiiied that of the greatly larger one, consumed at 
home. The trader profited, because there thus was made an 
Increased demand for the serrices he desired to render. The 
ship-owner profited, because it made a demand for ships. The 
government officer profited, because it gave him more food for 
less money. The annuitant profited, because his five per cent, 
purchased more food and cloth than ten had done before. The 
land-owner suffered, for he received but little rent ; and the work- 
man suffered, for he could not sell his services. The circulation 
of labor and its products had almost ceased ; and with its cessa* 
tion there came a decline of power in individuals, and in thecom-* 
munities of which they were a part. 

The state of affairs that had been thus produced, and that had 
made of peace a calamity far greater than the war with which 
they previously had been afflicted, led necessarily to an inquiry 
into its causes — and to a study of the great text-book in politi-* 
cal economy, The Wealth of Nations. In every page of that 
work its readers found themselves presented with evidence of the 
superior advantages of commerce over trade ; and of the absolute 
necessity for commerce at home if they would have it abroad. 
"The great commerce of every civilized society," as they there 
were told, '' is that carried on between the inhabitants of the town 
and those of the country'' — consisting '' in the exchange of rude 
for manufactured produce" ; but that commerce they could not 
have, for their mills were closed, and their artisans had been 
driven to the labors of the field. Again — having found therein 
that " the com which grows within a mile of the town sells for the 
same price with that which comes from twenty miles distant ;" 
that '' the latter must pay the expense of raising it and bringing 
it to market ;" and that the gain to the farmer was in the direct 
ratio of the proximity of that market ; they examined their situa- 
tion, and found that their market was becoming daily more dis* 
tant, with constant increase in the proportion of the product 
required for paying the cost of getting to it. Further^ they 
learned that commerce brought with it the double advantage, that 
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while it enabled the farmer readily to exchange his wool and his 
com against cloth to be worn at home, it greatly facilitated hih 
iiGcess to distant markets, becaose it compressed within "a small 
balk" '' the price of a great quantity of produce" — "the piece 
of cloth, for example, which weighs bat eighty pounds," contain* 
ing " in it the price not only of eighty poands of wool, bat some* 
times of several thousand weight of com" consumed by those who 
had changed the rude produce into cloth. In its original form, it 
"could with difficulty have been carried abroad," but in that to 
which it had been brought, it could, as they were assured, and as 
they had had reason to know, ** easOy be sent to the remotest 
comers of the world. " 

In every page of that great work they found evidence that if 
they would prosper, they could do so on one condition only — ^that 
condition which requires that the consumer and the producer take 
their places by each other's side, and thus approximate as neariy 
as possible the prices of raw materials and manufactured commo- 
dities ; but how to accomplish this was a question not so readily 
answered. England — having enjoyed internal peace — had been 
enabled to devote her energies to the improvement of the machi* 
nery required for obtaining (fommand of various natural forces, 
all of which as much existed in the earth and atmosphere of Ger* 
many and Russia, Brazil and the United States, as in the Bri* 
tish islands ; but the monopoly of the power thus acquired was 
carefully guarded by a series of enactments of the most strin* 
gent kind. When the people of Germany, therefore, sought to 
enable themselves to profit by the power of steam, and for that 
purpose to obtain an engine, they found themselves met by a 
law prohibiting the export of machines of that description, or of 
any other. If they wished to convert com and wool into cloth, 
they found that the people of England were by law prevented 
from either making machinery for them at home, or from going 
abroad to make it If they desired to mine coal, they found that 
colliers were denied the power to expatriate themselves ; and, far- 
ther, that while England was thus, as far as possibile, prohibiting 
them from calling nature to their aid, she taxed most heavily all 
the products of foreign industry, with the declared object of mak« 
lug of herself the one and only '' workshop of the world." 
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Studying next the speeches of British statesmen, they were 
met by declarations to the effect that, however great might be the 
present loss to the British people resnlting from the necessity for 
selling goods at so greatly diminished prices, advantage ronst, 
oltimately, thence result The effect, as was openly declared, mnst 
necessarily be the annihilation of the industry of all those nations 
who had found themselves protected by the combined effects of the 
war and the Continental System ; and a brilliant ftiture would 
make amends for the gloomy present In all this the continental 
nations could not fail to see a determined effort at preventing the 
various communities of the world from " employing their stock 
and industry" in the way they judged " most advantageous to 
themselves ;" and when they turned to Adam Smith, to have his 
opinion in reference to such a course of operation, they found him 
denouncing it as "a manifest violation of the most sacred rights 
of nations" — and as, of course, justifying resistance. 

Looking next to Colbert and Cromwell, the men who had set 
the example of resistance to trading and transporting monopoly, 
they found their course to have been one of protection to the inte- 
rests endangered ; and, that that protection had been productive 
of all the effects desired. The one had looked chiefly to the pro- 
motion of commerce at home, and under his system, persevered 
in with remarkable steadiness, manufactures had greatly grown ; 
and France now supplied herself so cheaply with many of the 
articles protected by his system as to enable her to supply the 
world. The other had looked chiefly to trade, and the effect of 
his policy had been that of enabling his countrymen to have the 
command of ships at so moderate a rate as to enable them to 
underwork the world, and still grow rich themselves. Turning 
thence to Cromwell's successors, and studying the course they 
had pursued and its effects, it was seen that protection had 
made cotton goods so cheap in England that her people were 
rapidly driving those of India not only out of the market of the 
world, but even out of their own ; that protection to the woollen 
manufacture had make woollens so cheap in England as to forbid 
competition in the distant markets of Russia and Germany, wher^ 
the wool itself was grown ; that protection to iron had caused B9 
great a development of the treasures of the earth as to have en* 
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abied the Britifih people almost to monopolize the iron mannfac* 
tare for the world ; and that protection to British farmers in their 
effort to bring about division of employments, had had the effect 
of rendering them entirely independent of foreign markets, and of 
fireeing them from the enormous tax of transportation ; as a con- 
sequence of which, they could buy more money with the crop 
obtained from a single acre than could the farmer of Russia, (Ger- 
many, or Ohio, with that of a dozen acres. 

Careful examination of these facts satisfied them, that if they 
would enable themselves to obtain more cloth, and more iron, in 
exchange for a given quantity of labor ; if they would have com- 
merce among themselves; if they would produce a demand for 
the physical and intellectual powers of their people that were then 
being wasted ; if they would maintain commerce with the world ; 
if they would regain a position of strength enabling them to com- 
mand the respect of other nations; — they could do so only by 
means of a policy similar to that which had been so successfully 
pursued by England and by France — a policy that had resulted 
in increasing to so great an extent the power of association, 
as a consequence of the greatly increased development of indi- 
viduality among their people. Hence it was, that so nearly 
simultaneously the system that had been endorsed by both those 
countries, was adopted by the principal communities of both 
Europe and America — the movement in Germany which led in 
1835 to the German Customs-Union, or ^ZZ-Femr?, having com- 
menced in 1820 — and Russia and the United States having fol- 
lowed the example in 1824. Since then, the relative positions of 
France and England have greatly changed — the former having 
steadily adhered to the policy which looks to the extension of 
commerce, while the latter has directed all her energies to the 
consolidation of the power of trade. Thus far, however, the lat- 
ter has found no imitators but in the United States — Denmark 
and Spain, Russia, Sweden,'and Gkrmany, having continued to 
follow in the lead of France. What have been the results will 
now be shown. 

§ 2. Compared with Ireland, India, or Turkey, Dbnicabk is a 
very poor country. " She has," says one of the most enlightened of 
British travellers, " no metals or minerals, no fire-power, no water* 
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power ;" nor has she any " products or capabilities for becomiiLg 
a manufacturing country for supplying foreign consumers." 
Having no harbors on the North Sea, her naTigation is confined 
to the Baltic, and ''her commerce is naturally confined to the 
home consumption of the necessaries and luxuries of civilized life 
which the export of her com and other agricultural products en- 
ables her to import and to consume. She stands," as he conti- 
nues, " alone, in her comer of the world — exchanging her loaf of 
bread, which she can spare, for articles she cannot provide for 
herself, but still providing for herself every thing she can by her 
own industry."* 

That industry is protected by heavy import duties imposed 
avowedly, for the purpose of protecting commerce by bringing 
together the producers and consumers of the country, and thus 
freeing the agriculturist from the heavy taxation incident to the 
necessity for effecting changes of place. "The greater part of 
their clothing materials," says Mr. Laing, 'Minen, mixed linen 
and cotton, and woollen cloth, is home-made," while " the flax and 
the wool are grown and manufactured on the peasant's farm ; the 
spinning and weaving done in the house ; the bleaching, dyeing, 
and foiling done at home, or in the village." f 

The manufacture of their clothing finds employment for almost 
the whole female population of the country, and for no inconsider- 
able portion of the males, during the winter months, and thus 
gives value to labor and skill that would otherwise be waste — 
while developing the faculties of all, and enabling them to main- 
tain commerce with each other. Under a different system, the 
money price of clothing would, temporarily, be less, but what 
would then become of all this labor-power ? What would be ito 
money value ? Capital must be consumed in producing it from 
day to day ; and if, when produced, it be not put to use, the capi- 
tal must be wasted, as we see to be the case in Ireland. Cloth is 
cheap in that country, but man is so much cheaper, that he not 
only goes in rags, but perishes of starvation, because compelled 
to exhaust his land and waste his labor. ''Where," Justly 
inquires Mr. Laing, "would be the gain to the Danish nation, 
if the small proportion of its numbers who do not live by hoi- 

* Laivo : Denmark and the Duehiee, p. 299. f ^^^ P* ^^ 
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bandry, got their shirts and jackets, and all other clothmg, one* 
half cheaper, and the great majoritj, who now find winter employ* 
ment in mannfactaring their own clothing materials, for the time 
and labor which are of no value to them at that season, and can 
be tamed to no account, were thrown idle by the competition 
of the superior and cheaper products of machinery and the 
factory?"* 

There could be none. The only benefit deriyed by man firom 
improvement in the machinery of conversion is, that he is thereby 
enabled to give more time, labor, and thought to the development 
of the powers of the earth, the great machine of production ; and 
in that there can be no improvement under a system that looks to 
the exportation of raw products, the sending away of the soil, 
and the exhaustion of the land. 

The whole Danish system tends to the local employment of both 
labor and capital, and therefore to the growth of wealth, the 
division of the land, and the improvement of the modes of culti- 
vation. As a consequence of this, there is a large and constantly 
increasing proportion of the real estate held in small farms belong- 
ing to peasant proprietors ; while throughout the whole agricul*- 
tural body there exists a high degree of enterprisie — promoting 
the adoption of all the modem improvements in husbandry, and 
threatening, says Mr. Laing, the production of a formidable 
rivalry "in the English markets to the old-fashioned, use-and* 
want English farmers, and even to most of our improving large 
farmers in Scotland." f 

Seventy years since, the domains and estates of the nobles were 
cultivated by serfs who were bound to work every day on the 
main farm of the feudal lord, by whom they might be flogged, or 
imprisoned ; and by whom they could be reclaimed if they fled firom 
off his land. With the exception that they were allowed cottages 
and small pieces of land that they might cultivate, when not re- 
quured on the domain of their lord, their condition differed firom 
that of the negro slave of Carolina in little but the fact that they 
were attached to the soil, and could not be sold without it. How 
great is the change that since has taken place, will be appreciated 
by the reader when he knows that in the two duchies of Holstein 
and Sleswick, with a population of 662,500 souls, there are no 
* Denmwrk and M« Du€hi€9^ p. 88& f Ibid. p. 62. 

Vol. II. — 8 
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less than 125,150 farms of a size to keep ten or fifteen cows ; and 
that these are owned hj small proprietors of a class, says Mr. 
Laing, ''correspondent to the yeomen, small freeholders, and 
statesmen of the north of England ; while of smaller landholders, 
'* properly cottars, with a house, a yard, and land for a cow or 
two," for which they pay rent "and receive wages all the year 
round,'' the number is 67,000.* 

Even the poorest of the laboring householders has a garden, 
some laud, and a cow ;f and everywhere the eye and hand of the 
little proprietor maybe seen busily employed ; while the larger far* 
mers, says Mr. Laing, " attend our English cattle-shows and agri- 
cultural meetings, are educated men, acquainted with every agri- 
cultural improvement, have agricultural meetings and cattle-shows 
of their own, and publish the transactions and essays of the mem« 
bers. They use guano, and all the animal or chemical manures, 
have introduced tile-draining, machinery for making pipes and 
tiles, and are no strangers to irrigation on their old gprass 
meadows. "I 

Wherever the circulation of labor and its products is most 
rapid, there will the largest proportion of the labor of the com- 
munity be give^ to developing the resources of the earth, and to 
increasing the quantity of commodities required for the uses of 
man ; and there will be found most highly developed that indivi- 
duality which tends to the production of self-respect. The tend- 
ency of the Danish system is towards the maintenance of that cir- 
culation ; and, as a consequence, there are, says Mr. Laing, " few 
80 shabby in clothes as the unemployed or half-employed workmen 
and laborers in Edinburgh ; and a proletarian class, half naked 
and in rags, is not to be seen." § 

The house accommodation, as he tells his readers, is good, the 
country people being '' well lodged in buildings the material of 
whose walls is brick, while the floors are everywhere of wood. 
The accommodations " outside of the meanest cottage^ the yard, 
garden, and offices, approach more to the dwellings of the Eng- 
lish than of the Scotch people of the same class." || 

Every parish has its established schoolmaster, as well as its 
established minister, and the teachers are better paid, and " are 

« Denmark and the Duehiet, p. 48. f Ibid. p. 42. 

I Ibid. p. 127. i Ibid. p. 879. || Ibid. p. 420. 
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men of much higher education, than their Scottish brethren. '' 
"OoYemmentyhas provided schools, and highly-qualified and 
well-paid teachers, but^ as it has invested them with no monopoly 
of teaching," all persons who desire so to do may open acbools, 
and parents may send their children to public or private ones, at 
their pleasure. Education, literature, and literary tastes being 
universally diffused, public and circulating libraries, museums, and 
newspapers are found in all the large towns — while in every little 
one, says Mr. Laing, "the traveller finds educational institutions 
and indications of intellectual tastes, such as the taste for reading, 
music, theatrical representations, which, he cannot but admit, sur- 
pass what he finds at home in . England, in similar towns and 
among the same classes." * 

We have here abundant evidence of the bcAeficial effect of local 
action, as compared with centralization. Instead of having uni- 
versities in Copenhagen, and no local schools, or newspapers, 
there is universal provision for education, and as universal evi- 
dence that the people avail themselves of it. Their tastes are 
cultivated, and are becoming more so from day to day ; and thus 
do they present a striking contrast to the picture fhmished by 
the opposite shore of the German Ocean ; and yet the natural 
advantages of Great Britain far surpass those of the little king- 
dom we now describe. The cause of difference is to be found in 
the fact, that the system of the one looks to the cheapening of 
land, labor, and all other raw materials of manufacture, and un- 
derworking the laborer abroad, for the benefit of trade; while the 
other looks to extending commerce — ^to cheapening the commodi- 
ties required by the laborer — and to increasing the value of man. 

The Danish system looks to the development of individuality, 
and therefore is it that even in the poorest houses the windows 
" rarely want a bit of ornamental drapery, and are always decked 
with flowers and plants in flower-pots," the whole people having 
** a passion for flowers," f and having everywhere " leisure to be 
happy, amused, and educated. "| 

The material and intellectual condition of this people is declared 
by Mr. Laing — and he is an experienced and most observant tra- 
veller — to be higher than that of any other in Europe ; § while 

* Dmmarh tmd thi Duehiu, p. 818. f Ibid. p. 60. 

t Ibid. p. see. t Ibid. p. 888. 
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Mr. Kaj, also reiy high authority, places the people of England 
among the most ignorant and helpless of those of Europe. The 
Danes consume more food for the mind ** than the Scotch ; have 
more daily and weekly newspapers, and other periodical wor^^s, 
in their metropolis and in their country towns, and publish more 
translated and original works ; hare more public libraries, larger 
libraries, and libraries more easily accessible to persons of all 
classes, not only in Copenhagen, but in all provincial and country 
towns ; haye more small circulating libraries, book-clubs, musical 
associations, theatres and theatrical associations, and original 
dramatic compositions ; more museums, galleries, collections of 
(Statues, paintings, antiquities, and objects gratifying to the tastes 
of a refined and intellectual people, and open equaUy to all 
dasses, than the pe()ple of Scotland can produce in the length 
and breadth of the land." * 

Every step towards the development of commerce tends towards 
equality, and such being the tendency of the Danish system, it is 
no matter of surprise that we find the Dane distinguished for 
kindness, urbanity, and regard for others ;f or, that there there 
should prevail among ** individuals of the most diflTerent stations 
and classes a feeling of independence and mutual respect," | and 
an equality of social intercourse, directly the reverse of the grow- 
ing inequality we see everywhere arising among the communities 
that are becoming, from year to year, more subject to the control 
of trade. ** The houseless are unknown," and they are so because 
there is no such influx, as in the large towns of Oreat Britain, 
" of operatives in every trade, who, coming f^om the country to 
!^ better their condition, are by far too numerous for the demand, 
^ must take work at lower and lower wages to keep themselves 
^ from starving, and who reduce their fellow-craftsmen and them- 
9 selves to equal misery. Employment is more fixed and station- 
^^ary for the employed and the employers. There is no foreign 
^^rade or home consumption to occasion great and sudden activity 
^,^uid expansion in manufactures, and equally g^reat and sudden 
^^^ti^^ation and collapse,"! such as are seen periodically to occur 
^^ all countries whose systems look to increasing the necessity for 
^^yndence on the machinery of transportation. 

• Dmmark mtd th$ Dwihm, p. 890. f ^1^- P- '^ 

X Ibid. p. 428. t Ibid. p. 8M. 
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benmark is "a liTing eyidence of the falsity of tbe theory thai 
population increases more rapidly than sabsistence where the land 
of the conntry is held by small working proprietors ;" * and she 
is a living evidence, too^ of the fiilsity of the theory that men com- 
mence with the cultivation of the most productive soils, and find 
themselves, as wealth and population increase, compelled to resort 
to poorer ones, with diminished return to labor. Why she is en- 
abled to afford such conclusive proof of this is, that she pursues 
a policy tending to secure to her people that real freedom of 
commerce which consists in having the power to choose between 
the foreign and domestic niarkets— -a power, the exercise of which 
is denied to India and Ireland, to Portugal and to Turkey. She 
desires to exercise control over her own movements, and not over 
those of others ; and therefore it is that her people become from 
day to day more free, and her land from year to year more 
valuable. 

Turkey is the paradise of the system commonly known by the 
name of free trade — that system under which the artisan is not 
permitted to take his place by the side of the producer of silk and 
cotton — and the result is seen in the growing depopulation of the 
country, the increasing poverty and slavery of its people, the 
worthlessness of its land, and the weakness of its government 
Denmark is, to some extent, the paradise of freedom of commerce 
•—that system under which the artisan and the farmer are permit- 
ted to combine their efforts ; and the consequence is seen in the 
increase of population, in the growth of wealth and freedom, in 
the growing value of land, in the increasing tendency to equality, 
and in the strength of its government, as exhibited in its resist- 
ance to the whole power of Northern Germany during the late 
Sles¥rick-Holstein war; and as afterwards exhibited towards 
those of its own subjects who had aided in bringing on the war — 
not one of whom was punished at the cost of either life or limb, 
during its continuance, or at its close, f 

§ 8. In no part of Europe did there exist, a few centuries since, 

so grreat a diversification of employments as in the south of Spain* 

In none, consequently, was individuality so folly developed ) in 

none was commerce so great With a constant succession of waiii 

• Ihiimarkaiidtkilhiekiei, p. 294. f Ibid. p. 26a 
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however, there came a change — the enlightened and indoRtrioiu 
Moors being expelled the kingdom, and centralization of the power 
of directing thought and action being fnlly established, almost at 
the same moment that discoreries in the East, and in the West, 
gave power to the crown to direct the forces of the nation to wars 
of conquest ; but here, as everywhere, centralization has gone hand 
in hand with poverty and weakness of both government and peo- 
ple. Almost from that day to the present^ it has been with diffi- 
cnlty that Spain has maintained her own rights on her own soil « 
and for the reason, that in striking out an important link in the 
chain of society, she destroyed that dlrcnlation of labor and its 
products without which there can be no social force. Her system 
has tended to the destruction of commerce, and the substitution 
of trade — to the exhaustion of her soil — and to the annihilation 
of the value of both labor and land ; and every page of her his-' 
tory affords confirmation of the proposition that nations which 
ful in respect for the rights of others, have little security for the 
maintenance of their own. 

Prior to the expulsion of the enlightened and industrious Moors, 
the kingdom contained thirty millions of people, whereas it now 
contains but half the number ; and, from having been one of the 
richest countries, it has since become one of the poorest in 
Europe. Oranada, which four centuries since bad 400,000 in- 
habitants, has now but 60,000. Seville, which two centuries 
since had 800,000, of which 130,000 were engaged in manufac- 
tures, has now but 96,000. Toledo, which had 200,000, has 
now but 15,000 ; and Merida has fallen from 40,000 to 5000. 
The population of Valencia, once 600,000, is now but 60,000 ; 
and the diocese of Salamanca, which once contained 127 cities 
and villages, has now but 13. In 1778, there were counted, 
throughout the country, no less than 1511 abandoned villages, 
and the number is stated to have since increased.* Such have 
been the effects of the substitution of the work of appropriation 
for that of production. Mexico and Peru, the isles of the East- 
em and the Western Indies, Italy, and the Netherlands, have in 
turn been plundered ; while commerce at home has been destroyed 
by constant demand for men for exportation, and constantly in- 
creasing interferences with local association, in the form of taxes 
• £1 Clamor PMko, of Madrid. 
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upon every transfer of labor or its prodacts. In no part of the 
world has the system to so great an extent looked to interposing 
obstacles between the prodacers of raw commodities, and those 
who desired to consume them. The resolt is seen in the aban- 
donment at home of the most fertile soils, and diminution of the 
power of association — with constant decline in the motion of so* 
ciety, in the power of prodaction, and in that of consumption. 
' Under such circumstances, the great middle class of artisans 
— {hat class whose existence is indispensable to the maintenance 
of motion in society — gradually died out. Towns and cities* ^ 
therefore, decayed, and land became more and more consolidated 
in the hands of the nobles and the church ; while talent found no 
N demand, except in the service of church or state — in the exercise 
of the power of appropriation. 

While thus destroying commerce, efforts were made to build it 
up by aid of restrictions on external trade ; but the very fact that 
commerce was destroyed, made it necessary for thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons to engage in smuggling ; and the 
country was filled ¥rith men ever ready to violate the law, because 
of the absence of demand for physical and mental effort. The 
laws restraining the import of foreign merchandise were easUy 
violated, because its bulk was small and its value great ; whereas, 
those interfering with the transit of raw materials were easily en- 
forced, because their bulk was great and their value small. The 
whole system, therefore, tended effectually to prevent the artisan 
from taking his place by the side of the grower of food and wool ; 
and hence the depopulation, poverty, and weakness of this once 
rich and powerful country. 

Fortunately for Spain, however, the day arrived when she was 
to lose her colonies, and find herself compelled to follow the advice 
of Adam Smith — looking to home for revenue. From that day 
to the present, her course, though slow, has been onward — each 
succeeding year having brought with it increased diversity of em- 
ployment, and greater power of association and combination; 
with corresponding increase in the power of the people in their 
relations with the government^ and in that of the government 
itself in its relations with those of other nations. 

Among the earliest measures looking to the emancipation of 
France and Gkrmanyi was the removal of restrictions upon the 
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commerce in land, the great instrument of production ; and so 
has it been in Spain. Forty years since, but twenty millions of 
acres were owned by the men employed in cultivation, while twice 
that quantity was held by the nobles and the church. The property 
of the latter having since been sold, the result is seen in the fact 
that the number of small proprietors, cultivating their oWn land, 
has risen from 273,000 to 546,000 ; and the number of properties 
from 403,000 to 1,095,000.* 

A further step towards the emancipation of commerce is found 
in the abolition of a grreat variety of small and vexatious taxes, 
among which are those formerly paid on the transit of raw mate- 
rials of manufactures. In place of all these, there is now a land 
tax, payable alike by the small and the great proprietor — a tax 
whose existence affords abundant proof of the growing power of 
the people, and the growing tendency towards equality before the 
law. With each successive stage of progress, we find an increas- 
fng tendency towards that diversification in the demand for human 
effort which develops individuality ; and in which alone is found 
the cause of grovring value in land and labor. From 1841 to 
1846, the number of spindles in Catalonia grew from 62,000 to 
121,000, and that of looms from 30,000 to 45,000 ; while cotton 
fiictories had been put in operation in various other parts of the 
kingdom — Granada now bidding fair to rival even Catalonia in 
her manufactures, f In 1841, the total value of the products of the 
cotton manufacture was estimated at about four millions of dol« 
lars, but in 1846 it had risen to more than six and a half millions. 
The woollen manufacture had also rapidly increased — making a 
demand for labor at numerous places throughout the kingdom. 
One of these, Alcoy, is specially referred to by M. Block,| as 
situated among the mountains which separate the ancient king- 
doms of Valencia and Murcia — the persons there employed in 
the cloth manufacture amounting to no less than twelve thousand 
men, in addition to a great number of women and children. In 
the departments of silks, of linens, and of iron, too, there has 
, been a great advance — ^ stimulating the farmers to an extensi6n 
of the cultivation of all the raw materials — silk, flax, and corn- 
required for those various manufactures. 

♦ VEtpiigne en 1860, par M. Block, p. 146. 

t Batakd Tatmb, in the Ntw Fork Tribmi. t ^'-Ap^^iM «n 1860, p. 190, 
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With the growing proximity of the market, and declining tax 
of transportation, agricnltare is becoming from year to year more 
and more a science. Thirty years since, the yalne of the agriciil« 
taral product was estimated at only 232,000,000 of reals ; whereas, 
five years since, it was returned at 450,000,000 — having almost 
doubled in less than five-and-twenty years. Then, the means of 
transporting produce were so bad that famine might prevail in 
Andalusia, and men might perish there in thousands, while grain 
wasted on the fields of Castile, because the stTos of the latter no 
longer afforded room to store it. Even now, '* in some-districts, 
it is," says a recent traveller, " a familiar fact, that the wine of 
one vintage has to be emptied, in waste, in order to furnish skins 
for the wine of the next — the difficulty and cost of transportation 
to market being such as utterly to preclude the producer from 
attempting a more profitable disposition of it. Staples of the 
most absolute and uniform necessity — wheat, for instance-^-are at 
prices absurdly different in different parts of the kingdom ; the 
proximity to market being such as to give them their current 
value in one quarter, while in another they are perhaps rotting in 
their places of deposit, without the hope of a demand. XTutil 
such a state of things shall have been cured, it vrill," as he adds, 
'' be useless to improve the soil, or stimulate production in the 
secluded districts ; and of course every circumstance which wears 
the promise of such cure must enter into the calculations of the 
future, and avail in them according to its probabilities." * 

This, however, is only what occurs in every country in which, 
because of the absence of the power of association and combina- 
tion, the farmer is wholly dependent on distant markets, and is 
forced to pay the heavy tax consequent upon a necessity for effect- 
ing changes of place. The waste, here, is enormous, and, as a 
necessary result, the power to make new roads, or to improve 
the old ones, scarcely exists. Had tiie people of the districts 
above described, a market near at hand, in which their wheat 
could be combined with the wool that is shorn in their immediate 
neighborhood, they could export cloth, and thai could travel even 
on the roads they have. As it is, they have to export both wheat 
and wool, and on such roads ; whereas, if the artisan could, in 
accordance with the doctrines of Adam Smith, everywhere take 
* Waujs : Spam BevigUd, p. 828. 
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hta place bj the side of the ploughman and the shepherd ; and if 
women and children could thus be enabled to find other employ- 
mexit than in field-labor; towns would grow up, men would become 
rich and strong, and better roads could readily be made. Even 
now, howerer, there is a rapidly increasing tendency towards the 
construction of railroads ; and not a doubt can be entertained 
that the modes of intercourse mil soon be so improved as largely 
to approximate the prices paid by the consumer, and those re- 
ceived by the producer.* Such approximation, however, would 
not be in accordance with the doctrines of modem economists— > 
disciples of the Ricardo-Malthusian school — who find compensa« 
tion for the loss of population ** in the great stimulus that exten- 
sive emigration will give to every branch of the shipping inte- 
rest." f The nearer the place of exchange, the fewer ships and 
seamen are needed, and the richer become the producer and the 
consumer — ^the number of persons among whom the total product 
is to be divided being then the least. 

With increased power of association, there is a steady improve- 
ment in the provision for the development of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Half a century since, the whole number of students at all 
the educational establishments in the kingdom, was but 80,000, | 
and it had not materially varied in 1835 ; whereas, the number 
now in the public schools alone — ^for the support of which there is 
an annual appropriation of $750,000 — ^is above 700,000 ; or 1 to 
17 of the population. The primary and other schools are 16,000 
in number; and, intermediate between these and the universi- 
ties, there are numerous other institutions devoted to particular 
branches of education, some of which are provided for by govern- 
ment, while others are supported by the contributions of indi- 
viduals. 

The effect of the changes above described is being everywhere 
found in an increase of the value of land, ^he church property 
that has been sold, has ''commanded an average of nearly double 

* << By ftn official document pnbUshed in 1849, it appears that while wheat 
BoM in Barcelona and Tarragona (places of oonBumption) at an average of 
more than 25 franca, the price at Segovia, in Old Castile, j[a place of pro- 
duction,) not three hundred miles distant, was less than 10 Atuics for the 
same quantity." — VEtpagne en 1850, p 181. 

{North British Review, NoTember, 1852; article, The Modem BxoAu. 
M. de Jonn^s, quoted by Mr. WalUs, p. 2^. 
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the price at which it was officially assessed, according to the 
standard of yalne at the time of its seizure ;" and we need desire 
Qo better eyidence of Spanish progress than is to be found in this 
single fact 

Commerce ¥rith foreign nations grows with the growth of com- 
merce at home. In the three years, from 1846 to 1849, the import 
of raw cotton rose from 16,000,000 to 27,000,000 of poonds; that 
of yam from 5, 200, 000 to 6, 800, 000 pounds ; and that of bar iron 
from 5,400,000 to more than 8,000,000 ; and the general moTe- 
ment for the last thirty years has been as follows : — 

Importa, in ftmnct. Szports, in tnnet. 

1827 96,286,000 71,912,000 

1848 114,826,000 82,279,000 

1846 ....^ 157,618,000 129,106,000 

1861 « 171,912,000 124,877,000 

1862 172,000,000 166,000,000 

As commerce grows, and as the consumer and the producer 
tend more and more to take their places by each other's side, the 
people acquire power to protect themselyes, as is seen in the free- 
dom of debate in the Chamber of Deputies ; and in the extent to 
which those debates, with their comments thereon, are made 
known throughout the kingdom by the writers of a newspaper 
press that, although much restrained, has been well characterized 
as being ** fearless and outspoken." Thirty years since, Madrid 
had but two daily newspapers, both of them most contemptible in 
character. Five years since, they had grown to thirteen, with an 
i^ggregate circulation of 35,000 copies ; and yet Madrid had no 
commerce, and could furnish little adyertising for their support. 

With the increase of population and wealth — with the growth 
of the power of association — and with the deyelopment of indiyi- 
duality among the people — the goyemment gradually acquires 
strength in the community of nations, and power to enforce its 
laws. Hence it is, that there has been a great decline in the 
English exports to Portugal and Oibraltar, heretofore the great 
smuggling dep6ts for English manufactures, as compared with 
those to Spain direct : — 

PttincaL GlbnMur. Bp^B. 

In 1889 £1,217,082 £1,488,982 £262,281 

1862 1,048,866 • ^ 481,286 1,0298,698 
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The fijstem that looks to trade, and that destroys commerce^ 
tends towards the consolidation of the land — towards inequality 
in the conditions of men — and towards a diminution in the pro^ 
portion of the physical and mental labor given to the development 
of the resources of the earth ; and that such has been the tend- 
ency of the English system, wherever established, has been fully 
shown. 

That of Spain now tends, as does that of Denmark, in the oppo- 
site direction — the result being seen in division of the land, in 
gradually increasing tendency towards equality of condition, and 
an increase in the proportion of the powers of the community 
g^ven to the labors of the field. The change is slow, and for the 
reason, that both England and France are busily engaged in the 
effort to prevent the growth of manufactures in the Peninsula — 
believing, apparently, that their own increase in wealth and power 
is dependent upon the extent to which they can impoverish 
and weaken other communities of the world. At an expense ten 
times exceeding the profit on the trade with Spain, England re* 
tains Gibraltar, to be used, in defiance of treaty stipulations, as a 
smuggling dep6t ; and her economists discern much advantage in 
the existing relations with Portugal, because of the facilities thus 
afforded for sending woollens and cottons " by contraband into 
Spain." * In trade and war, the end sanctifies the means, and aa 
the British policy looks only to the extension of trade, it is natu- 
ral that British teachers should have arrived at the conclusion that 
the smuggler is "the g^reat reformer of the age ;" and that their 
government should afford every facility for the violation of the 
laws of all countries that seek, by means of protection, to promote 
the grrowth of commerce. 

A more short-sighted policy than that of both those nations 
towards Spain cannot be imagined. By keeping her poorfthey 
destroy her productive power, and prevent her from obtaining the 
ability to purchase the products of the land and labor of their 
people Common sense, common honesty, and true policy, travel 
always together, whether in private or in public life ; and where 
they are most combined, population tends most rapidly to increase, 
with constant decline in the dread of over-population. 

• MacGrioob: Statitliet, vol. U. p. 1122. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THS SAME BUBJXOT, OONTINUID. 

"GsBMANT," says Professor List, the man to whose patriotic 
labors, the existence of the 2k>ll'Verein is dne — ''Germany owes 
her first progress in manafactares to the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and to the numerous refugees — driven by that insane 
measure, into almost every part of Germany — who established 
manufactures of woollens, silk, jewelry, glass, china, gloves, and 
many other articles. 

" The first public steps for the encouragement of German ma- 
nufactures were taken by Austria and Prussia ; in Austria, under 
Charles YI. and Maria Theresa, but more especially under Joseph 
II. Austria had previously suffered considerable injury by the 
expulsion of the Protestants, her most industrious inhabitants ; 
after which event no solicitude for knowledge nor for mental cul- 
ture could be traced in Austrian councils. Nevertheless, by the 
aid of protective duties, improvements in ihe rearing of sheep, in 
the construction of roads, and other encouragements, the industrial 
arts made remarkable progress as early even as the reign of Maria 
Theresa. 

" That progress was still more rapid and successful under the 
energetic measures of Joseph II. It is true that at first the results 
were inconsiderable, because the emperor, as was his custom, pre- 
cipitated this reform, and because Austria was then very far behind 
otiier states. It was then seen that it was not best to attempt too 
much at once, and that protective duties, to operate conformably U> 
the nature of things, and so as not to disturb existing relations, must 
not be too high in the beginning. But the longer this system baa 
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lasted, the more has its wisdom been revealed. Austria owes to it 
her present splendid indastry and the prosperity of her agriculture. 

" The industry of Prussia had suffered more than that of any 
other country from the ravages of the Thirty Years' War. Her 
principal manufacture, that of cloths, in the March of Branden- 
burg, had been almost annihilated. The larger part of the manu- 
facturers had emigrated to Saxony, for even then the import of 
English goods kept down every branch of industry. Happily for 
Prussia, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants in the Palatinate and in the bishopric of 
Salzburg, took place at that time. 

" The great elector comprehended now at a glance what before 
had been so clear to Elizabeth. Attracted by him, a great number 
of the fugitives made their home in Prussia — advancing its agri- 
culture, introducing by their skill very many new branches of 
industry, and promoting both art and science. His successors 
followed his footsteps, but none with more zeal than that grieat 
king who was greater by his wisdom in peace than by his success 
m war. It is not here necessary to enumerate circumstantially 
the numberless measures by which Frederick II. drew to Prussia 
a large number of foreign cultivators, by which he improved waste 
lands, encouraged the formation of meadows, the culture of grasses, 
of animal food, vegetables, potatoes, and tobacco — by which he 
improved the breed of sheep, cattle, and horses, furnished mineral 
manures, &c. , and aided agriculturists with capital and credit. If 
he encouraged agriculture by these direct means, he rendered it still 
more important service indirectly by promoting home manufactures 
under a protective system, established with that view, by facili- 
tating the means of transportation, and by the institution of a bank 
of land credit. By these and similar measures he communicated 
a more powerful impulse to the progress of industry in Prussia 
than was felt in any other part of Oermany." 

Next, ''the continental blockade of Napoleon occurred, to 
form an era in the history of German, as well as in that of 
French, industry; though J. B. Say, the most celebrated dis- 
ciple of Adam Smith, has stigmatized it as a calamity. It is 
acknowledged, however, in spite of theorists, and particularly of 
English theorists — all those who are acquainted with German 
industry bear witness, and all enlightened statists furnish the evi- 
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dence — that with that blockade commenced the upward impulse 
of Oerman manafactures of ererj kind ; the progress in the breed- 
ing of sheep, previouslj begun, became then distinctly visible ; the 
improvement of the means of communication received then, for 
the first time, due consideration. It is true that Germany lost^ in 
gpreat part, her former export trade, especially in linens ; but the 
new profits largely exceeded the loss, especially for the manufac- 
tures of Prussia and Austria, which had got the start of all others 
in Oermany. 

" At the return of peace, the manufacturers of England renewed, 
or continued, their formidable competition with those of Oermany ; 
for during a period of reciprocal restraint new inventions, and the 
almost exclusive possession of the market of the world, had given 
them an immense superiority : better provided with capital, they 
could furnish better goods and at lower prices, and give much 
longer credits, than the Oermans, who had still to struggle 
agcdnst the difficulties of a commencement. A general ruin and 
g^eat distress ensued among the latter, and especially among the 
manufacturers of the Lower Rhine — that region which, having 
been for many years attached to France, was now shut out from 
the market of that country. The former Prussian tariff had un- 
dergone many modifications in the direction, or interest, of absolute 
free trade, but had proved no sufficient protection against Eng- 
lish competition. Prussian bureaucracy, however, resisted for a 
long time all demand for assistance. It had been too deeply im- 
bued through its universities with the theory of Adam Smith,* 
promptly to comprehend the wants of the time. There were in 
Prussia at that time economists who dared even to propose the 
resuscitation of the Physiocratic system, then many- years dead. 

" But here again the nature of things was stronger than theory. 

A deaf ear could no longer be turned to a cry of distress coming 

from manufaetnrers, the more especially when that cry came from 

* In no part of the work from which this extract is taken, does its anthor 
do jnatice to Adam Sndth, every portion of whose book is a protest against 
the system which looks to cheapening the raw materials of manufacture by 
producing a necessity for sending them abroad ; and to increasing the price 
of mannfactured articles by preventing the artisan from taking his place by 
the side of the ploughman. Dr. Smith was not always right, but he was 
very generally so. Modem political economy, as has before been said, has 
very generally rejected him when he was ri^t; or has so used him as to 
cause him to stand responsible for the correctness of yiews that, had he be«a 
aliva, he would indignantly have denoimoed as utterly erroneous. 
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the industry of a country which longed for its former union with 
France, and in which it was important for Prussia to maintain a 
good feeling. The opinion was then gaining ground that the Eng- 
lish goremment favored, and Tcry efficiently, the inundation of the 
continental markets with manufactured goods, for the purpose of 
smothering in tlie cradle the infant manufactures of the continent 
That opinion has been ridiculed ; but it was not surprising that 
such opinions prerailed, as the conduct of England was precisely 
that which such a policy dictated. The inundation took place 
precisely as if predetermined : an illustrious member of Parlia- 
ment, Henry Brougham, afterwards Lord Brougham, had plainly 
declared in 1815 that 'England could afford to incur some loss 
on the export of English goods, for the purpose of destrojring 
foreign manufactures in their cradle.' That thought of a man 
since so celebrated as a cosmopolite and liberal philanthropist, 
was ten years later reproduced, almost in the same terms, by an- 
other member of Parliament, not less famed for his liberal views, 
Mr. Hume, who also desired ' that the manufactures of the conti- 
nent should be strangled in the cradle.' 

" The petition of the Prussian manufacturers was heard at last 
— rather late, it is true, for they had been for years struggling 
between life and death — and the evil was corrected by the hand 
of a master. The Prussian tariff of 1818 met, at the time of its 
enactment, all the wants of Prussian industry, without unduly in- 
creasing the required protection, and without restricting the needful 
relations of Prussia with foreign countries. This tariff was very 
much more moderate in its duties than those of England and of 
France, as it should have been ; for the object was not to pass 
by degrees from the prohibitive to the protective system, but 
from what is called free trade to protection. Another eminent 
merit of that tariff, considered as a whole, was, that the duties 
were chiefly specific according to the weight, and not ad valorem. 
Smuggling and under-valuation were thus not only prevented, but 
another great end was attained : articles of general consumption, 
which every country can most easily manufacture for itself, the 
home production of which was the more important* on account of 
the high figure of its total value, were visited with the heaviest 
duties — ^these protective duties being reduced in proportion to the 
iBneness and higher price of the goods ; consequently, the tempta- 
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tioiit as well as the possibilitji of smaggling existed only wher^ 
there was little or no interference with home industry. 

"This system of specific duties by weight, as may be readily 
imagined, bore more heavily upon the trade with other German 
states than upon the foreign trade. The small interior states of 
Germany, already excluded from the markets of Austria, France, 
and England, were also almost entirely excluded from the markets 
of Prussia. This blow was the more sensibly felt, because many of 
them were wholly or partially enclosed by provinces of Prussia." * 

§ 2. Germany was, at that date, totally disunited — each of its 
states having its local custom-house, and each being anxious to 
increase its revenue by throwing obstacles in the way of com- 
merce. In 1819, however, Prussia succeeded in effecting an 
arrangement with several of the smaller states — Saxe-Weimar, 
Mecklenburg, and others — in virtue of which the Prussian tariff 
became the general one, and the custom-houses were removed to 
the general frontier — the revenue thence arising being divided 
among the several contracting parties in the ratio of population. 
The measures adopted by the other German powers were, however, 
says a recent writer, '' of a nature to cause the most serious doubts 
as to the possibility of ever securing their accession to the prin- 
ciples of the protective system. On the other hand," as he 
continues, ''Prussia never ceased to appeal to the commer- 
cial interests of the various German states, and even effected, at 
different periods, the convocation of commercial congresses — as, 
for example, at Darmstadt in 1821, at Frankfort in 1823, and at 
Stuttg^d in 1825 — but the result was unfavorable to her cause, 
which seemed utterly hopeless. In 1827, Wurtemburg and Bava- 
ria were persuaded to conclude at least a treaty of commerce with 
the Union, but they could not be induced to join it. 

" At the head of the opposition stood Hanover, entirely con- 
trolled by British influence; Saxony, whose nobles had main- 
tained a kind of free trade ; and Hesse, where feudal interests are 
Btiil very potent. Under their auspices, a confederation of thir- 
teen states was organised in 1828, with a view to checking the 
progress of the pernicious doctrines of protection. Another 
union was formed in 1880, ^ore, however, in oppositioji to Prus- 
* Lnr: NoHoiuU a^Hm ^ FMhA Boomom^^ pp. 158*168. 

ToL.II 9 
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lia than against her heresies. Both failed, and were dissolved 
in 1831, when Hesse abandoned their cause to join the Prassiaii 
leaghe, which she declared offered to her greater financial advan- 
tages. The example of Hesse was not vrithont its consequences. 
She had at last discovered the secret of the growth of the national 
strength of Prussia, and the other states soon followed the die- 
tates of their interests. The event formed a turning-point in the 
history of the German Union, which may be said to have com- 
menced with the year 1831. All it has accomplished dates from 
that recent period. Several of the smaller states then, in rapid suc- 
cession, espoused the cause they had so long opposed. In 1833, Ba- 
varia, Wurtemburg, and the kingdom of Saxony did the same ; so 
that in December of the same year the Union counted 14,800,000 
of people. In 1834, they had increased to 23,500,000. In 1835, 
Baden, Nassau, and Frankfort joined their number. In 1839, the 
federation extended over 20,000 square miles, vrith a population 
of 27,000,000; and in 1852, it had reached 32,600,000. —In 
1834, the- revenue amounted to about 12,000,000 thalers; in 
1837, to 16,000,000; and in 1852, to 22,000,000. Treaties of 
commerce and navigation were concluded with Holland in 1839 ; 
with Turkey, in 1840 ; with Great Britain, in 1841 ; with Bel- 
gium, in 1844 ; and with Sardinia, in 1845. Austria maintained 
a hostile attitude against these proceedings till 1853, when she 
concluded a treaty of commerce with Prussia, as a preliminary 
step to her joining the Union of Customs as soon as she could 
succeed in reconciling the interests of the different classes of her 
population with the change. With the accession of the German 
dominions of Austria, the Union of Oustoms will embrace some 
45,000,000 of people." 

Thus was accomplished the most important movement of the 
past half century, and one of the most important in the annals of 
Europe. By it, all Northern Germany has become one great 
society, with perfect freedom of circulation throughout its various 
parts — retaining, however, all the local centres of activity it had 
before possessed. Saxony and Bavaria, Prussia and Hanover, 
preserve their perfect individuality — governing themselves in 
their own manner, and combining with their neighbors in mea- 
sures having for their object, the more perfect development of 
individuality among their various population. 
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§ 3. How far that object has been attained, and how fiur fha 
measures of protection hare tended towards diversifying employ- 
ments, and thus fitting each and every man for more perfect asso- 
ciation with his fellow-men, is shown by the following facts : — 

Forty years since, Great Britain receiyed. from (Germany only 
8,000,000 of pounds of wool; but, with the decline of German 
manufactures, the export of raw materials so largely increased 
that in 1825, the receipts in England from that source alone 
amounted to no less than 28,000,000 — a large portion of which 
was paid for in woollen cloth sent from England to Germany. 
Such being the dtate of the trade, it follows, necessarily, that 
wool in the latter must have been cheaper than in the former, 
while cloth must have been dearer — the prices of the two being 
widely distant from each other. 

In 1851, the quantity of wool and woollen yam imported into 
Germany amounted to 84,000,000 of pounds, and the quantity 
exported to 9,000,000 —leaving not less than 25,000,000 as the 
net import, and proving that wool in Germany must have been 
higher than in other countries. In the same year, the quantity 
of woollen cloth exported amounted to 12,000,000 of pounds-^> 
proving that it must have become cheaper than in other countries. 
The prices of raw material and finished articles had steadily ap- 
proximated to each other, and thus was fumidhed the most con- 
clusive evidence of advancing civilization. 

With every step in the progress towards approximation, the 
producer of food and wool is enabled to consume more largely of 
all the commodities required for the maintenance of his powers, 
rhat such has been, to a wonderful extent, the case in Germany, 
is shown by the following foots : — 

The export of wool to Great Britain alone, thirty years since, 
was, as has been seen, 28,000,000 ; but since that time the produc- 
tion has so largely increased that, were the domestic consumption • 
no greater, the export would probably be at least twice as great. 
Not only, however, is all the cloth made from this wool now con- 
sumed at home, but thereto is added a large quantity of foreign 
wool — the net import thereof being 26,000,000, while the net 
export of cloth is but 7,000,000 of pounds. Bringing these two 
quantities together, we obtain not less than 50,000,000, and more 
probably 60,000,000, as the quantity added to the domestic con* 
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•amption, as a conseqaeDce of approximation in the prices of 
raw material, and those of finished commodities.* 
. Twenty years since, the import of cotton, and cotton yam, into 
PruMia amounted to 16,000,000 of pounds — ^haying increased in 
the tweWe years that had then elapsed, bnt 6,000,000. The move- 
ment in the ZolUVerein, in the period that has since elapsed, is 
Jms given : — 

lasa. 1846. 18SL 

Cotton 162,864 owts 448,847 owts. 691,796 owts. 

Cotton twist 244,869 « 674,808 « 676,000 « 

897,288 cwtB. 1,018,160 owts. 1,862,796 cwts. 

The export of yam and cloth in this latter year amounted to 
159,241 hundredweights — ^leaving for domestic consumption more 
than 1,200,000 hundredweights, or 130,000,000 of pounds; 
and proving, first, that cotton cloth had become very cheap; 
second, that the power of consumption among the agricultural 
population had largely increased. That increase was a necessary 
eonsequence of the enlargement of the market for labor, and for 
the products of land, resulting from the extension of this mann- 
fectnre. The weight of cotton goods exported was, as we see, 
less than an eighth of that of the wool and yam imported ; and 
yet» the value of that small quantity was 20,000,000 of thalers=3 
$14,000,000 — being almost enough to pay for the whole import. 
At least three-fourths of this large sum consisted of labor represent- 
ing Gtorman food, thus enabled readily to go to distant countries. 

Thirty years since, Germany supplied the world with rags, and 
imported paper, of which her consumption was then but smalL 
In 1851, all had changed, the net import of the first having been 
87,000,000 of pounds — the net export of the last having risen 
to 8,500,000. In the first period, rags were cheaper than in other 
ooontries, while paper was dearer. In the second, rags were 
dearer, while paper was cheaper. The prices of the two had 
greatly approximated; and therefore had the consumption of 
paper so much increased as to absorb not only the whole quantity 
produced at home, but^ in addition thereto, more than 30,000,000 
pounds produced abroad. The reader will more fully appre- 

* The oonsomntion of wooUen stnib m Prnssis, in 1806, was f of an ell 
Mr head. In 1842, it had risen to 18 eUs.— />«r VoUctwohlilmd m Prwti. 
2ftMf«, quoted by Kat, voL L p. 265. 
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date the Talne of these facts when he refieets how krge mnst have' 
bera the domestic prodnctioii of rags, resulting from an addition 
to the consumption of cotton amounting to more than 100,000,000 
of pounds weight 

In 1830, the quantity of coal that was mined was but 7,000,00^ 
UmneB* — and adding thereto 1,200,000 of brown coal, we haye 
a total of 8,200,000. In 1864, the first had increased to 
84,000,000, and the last to 12,0000,000 — making a total of 
46,000,000. 

In 1834, there were made 76,000 tons of bar iron. In 1850, 
the quantity had risen to 200,000 ; and the pig iron that was 
made amounted to 600,000 tonB.f The present consumption of 
the ZoU-Verein is given at fifty pounds per head, per annum-— 
being more than in any country of Europe except France and 
Belgium ; and more than in any country of the world, except the 
two already named. Great Britain, and the United States.^ It 
is, however, the first step that is always the most costiy, and the 
least productive. Every furnace that is built, and every mine 
that is opened, tends to facilitate the further progress in the 
same direction — because each and every of them tends to pro- 
mote association and combination. In 1849, not a furnace was 
to be seen in the neighborhood of Minden, in Westphalia, but 
^now," says a recent traveller, ''they stand like towers about 
the broad plain" — making a vast demand for food, clothing, and 
labor. Of the 80 copper-mines of Prussia, no less than 24 have 
been opened within the last few years. Every mine, every fhr- 
nace, and every mill, aids in the creation of new roads and the 
improvement of old ones — facilitating the opening of new mines, 
the utilization of the powers of nature, and the development of 
mind ; and thus increasing the value of man while diminishing 
that of all the commodities required for his use.§ 

The value of cotton and woollen goods exported in 1851 was 
86,000,000 of thalers = $25,000,000 — the chief part of which 
large sum consisted of the food that had been combined with the 

* The Pnuwum twuM eontftins 891 pounds. 

tHiwin : StaiiititM of the Production of Iron, p. 12. % Ibid. p. 18. 

In 1820, the reTenne to the stftte ftrom the Ftnstlaii mines, was 672,000 
thftlers; whereas, at the present time it is 2,489,188-* haying men than 
qnadrnpled. At twenty-fiTe years* porohase, we have here a ereathn of 
ttfUtU amoaating to nearly 60,000,000 thalers. 
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wool, in the process of coDTerting it into cloth. As a eonse- 
qnence of this, the necessity for going abroad to find a market 
for food had so greatly decreased, that the nel export from the 
country, that only thirty years since was the granary of Europe, 
was bnt 10,000,000 bnshels. 

§ 4. The greater the dcTelopment of the indiTidnal facnlties, 
the more perfect becomes the power of association, and the less 
is the need for going abroad to make exchanges, bat the greater 
is the power to obtain improved machinery of transportation — 
the motion of society, in whatsoever direction, being one of con- 
stant acceleration. Thronghont the whole Prussian State, Po- 
land incladed, there is now a mile of railroad for less than ten 
miles of surface, and when the roads in progress shall have been 
completed, there will be more than one for every five miles. The 
amount now being expended for this purpose, is given at 
$14,000,000, yearly — ^the whole of that great sum being supplied 
by the German people, while largely contributing to the con- 
struction of roads elsewhere. 

Local combination keeps steady pace with the growth of tha 
yower of association throughout the State — joint stock compa- 
aies being everywhere formed, for the various purposes of mining 
coal and ore, making cloth, constructing roads, building steamers, 
and granting security against the risk of loss by fire. With every 
step in that direction, local centres grow in number and in strength 
r— cities springing up where, but a few years since, a scanty har- 
vest was all that could be obtained from the reluctant soil. With 
each, the farmer finds his market brought more nearly to bis 
door, with growing power to command the improved machinery 
required for his purposes. With each, the demand for labor 
grows — rendering it more and more necessary, that he should 
invoke the aid of steam, and thus increase his wealth. 

'' Thousands of strong arms," says a recent writer, "to which 
farming formerly gave employment, are now engaged in mecha- 
nical employments ; bnt, though the arms no longer labor in the 
production of means of sustenance, the stomachs pertaining 
thereto, must be as well filled as they before had been. The 
revenue of these laborers having increased, they consume, in 
iheir violent labor, more nerve and muscle substance, and they 
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Teqnire more food and drink than formerij; and, as tbej ate able 
to pay for these, they cause a more extensive demand for the pro- 
ducts of the soil. On the other hand, the ranks of the hnsbandmen 
are thinning out, and the farmer is threatened with the danger of 
being unable to obtain, at any price, hands to work his fields. 
* * Ten years ago," as he continues, ''there was nothing 
said amongst us, of improvements in farming apparatus — the 
soil being turned over by the same plough, that the Oerman 
of Tacitus, clothed in skins, used to lean his weight upon. 
The spade, the pick, the harrow, the chopper, and the iail — 
these were the simple tools of the wcurkman on the largest farms, 
as in the poorest peasant's garden. Whoever, then, introduced 
into his service a steam-engine, a sowing or mowing machine, 
was looked at doubtfully, as likely to become a bankrupt. Now, 
all this apparatus, with twenty kinds of ploughs, is in constant use. 
We ditch, drain, and irrigate, and we manure with guano, salt* 
petre, and bone-dust — whatever, in fact, chemistry recommends. 
The then popular three^ield system of agriculture, with its fire- 
quent fallow years, having at length given way to the rational 
system of rotation of crope^ and cultivation of fodder, our far- 
mers have already commenced the plan of changing their manures, 
in place of changing their crops. ^' 

The quantity yielded by the land is steadily increasing, with 
constant rise of prices — "living, in the smallest town of West- 
phalia, having become," says the same writer, "as expensive as 
it is in Berlin." The people, consequently, acquire "more eco- 
nomical habits of life, and become more refined in their tastes 
and amusements — the universal habit of travel which the rail- 
roads have fostered, having already increased the range of their 
vision, and bestowed new susceptibilities upon their minds. The 
most remote provinces are brought into communication with the 
central points of civilixation — ^manners, habits, and ideas spread- 
ing themselves with marvellous rapidity, and the advantages of 
the larger cities becoming open to all. It was formerly the cus- 
tom for apprentices to spend several years in travelling — gaining 
new experiences of the world and of mankind, and gathering 
ideas to aid them in their business and their lives. During his 
entire life, the mechanic looked back with fond regret upon the 
time when he, a happy 'journeyman/ with bundle on his bade, 
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roamed gajlj from town to town, from land to land, begging 
from each the accustomed contribution. Now, howeyer, all this 
is changed. AH travel more ft^qnently — acquiring new expe- 
riences, to be in turn communicated to those whom necessity or 
inclination has kept at home. 

" Formerly, when it was a journey of days, or perhaps weeks, 
from the more distant provinces to Berlin, there were persons 
frequently to be met with, who had never seen the capital. Now, 
however, there are comparatively few among the better educated, 
who have never visited Berlin ; while the civil functionaries, and 
higher grades of mechanics, are actually obliged to go there, in 
order to pass their examinations, and receive their requisite cer- 
tificates. Private persons, also, endeavor to pay a visit to the 
capital, once at least in their lives. This, as will readily be 
imagined, has resulted in important changes in the provincial 
towns and cities — refining and improving their inhabitants." 

The picture thus presented oi the Prussian State, is equally 
troe of Northern and Central Oermany, in its whole extent. Land 
md li^r are everywhere rising in price, and everywhere, there- 
fore, presenting the most conclusive evidences of advancing civi- 
lization. The laborer has more money to expend, while the 
finished commodities required for his use, become daily cheaper. 
Everybody having more to expend in the purchase of what had 
previously been regarded as the luxuries of life, we can now 
readily comprehend the cause of the great increase in the con- 
sumption of paper, and of cotton and woollen goods produced 
%i home ; and in the import of finer commodities produced abroad. 

§ 5. How this has affected the power to muntain commerce 
wiQi the world at large, is shown by the following facts : — In 
1825, there were carried on the Elbe, downwards, 110,600 tons, 
and upwards, 66,000 tons — the former consisting chiefly of com 
and wool, to be paid for in cloth and hardware. A quarter of a 
century later, the course of things had so much changed, that the 
. cargoes downward were little more than half as much in bulk as 
those upward — the former amounting to 1T4,000 tons, and the 
latter to 315,000. Instead of sending abroad raw wool and food 
with which to purchase cloth, cloth itself was being sent with 
which to purchase wool and sugar. 
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The general effect apon commerce iB, however, more fully ezhi* 
bited in the following table — representing the contribntionB, per 
headf to the cnstoms revenoe of the Union, given in silver groseJien^ 
of which forty-five go to the American dollar : — 



1884 


18 


1841 24 


1848 28 


1886 


21 


1842 26 


1849 24 


1886 .... 


. 22 


1848 28 


1860 28 


1887 


. 21 


1844 28 


1861 24 


Jlooo •••••■ 


28 


1846 29 


1862 26 


1889 ..... 


24 


1846 28 


1868 28 


18x0 ... .. 


. 24 


1847 28 





We have here a steady increase in the consumption of duty* 
paying merchandise firom the commencement of the Union to the 
year of revolution, 1848, since which time the amount has never 
regained the point at which it before had stood. In the natural 
course of things, however, the customs revenue sTiotUd decline — 
the tendency of the protective system being that of so far cheap- 
ening those coarser articles of manufacture, which pay l^e highest 
duties, as finally to stop their import altogether — and towards 
the substitution therefor, of luxuries which gradually enter into 
the category of necessaries, and upon which, because of the fad* 
lity with which they may be smuggled, lighter duties are collected. 
A million of dollars' worth of pictures would not, probably, pay 
as much duty on entering the Zoll- Verein, as would be paid by a 
hundred tons of cotton yam. 

§ 6. The facts above ^ven prove — 

First. That the prices of the raw products of Gtormany have 
tended upwards, to the benefit of her farmers, and to that of the 
i^cultund interest of the world at large. 

Second. That the prices of all manufactured commodities have 
tended downward — enabling the farmer to profit doubly : first, by 
obtaining more of the precious metals for his com ; and, second, 
by obtaining more cloth for any given quantity of those metals. 

Third. That the reduction in the cost of conversion has been 
BO great, as to enable the people of Germany largely to supply the 
world with food and wool in the form of cloth ; and thus to aid 
the farmers everywhere in obtaining supplies of clothing. 

Fourth. That the improved condition of the Oerman fanners 
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has enabled them greatly to increase their demands npon the tro- 
pical countries for cotton, coffee, rice, and other mde products 
of the earth. 

Fifth. That under the system of Colbert, now adopted in that 
country, commerce tends steadily to grow, while the power of the 
trader tends as regularly to decline. 

Sixth, That, with increase of commerce, there has been a rapid 
increase of indiyiduality in the great community that has now been 
formed, manifested by a steady and regular increase of revenue, 
entirely uninfluenced by the great crisis of 1840'-42; and but 
slightly affected even by the revolutionary movements of Western 
Europe in 1848. 

These results correspond precisely, as the reader will perceive, 
with those obtained in France, Spain, and Denmark; while they 
are directly the reverse of those observed in Ireland and India^ 
Turkey and Portugal. 

§ f . In no country has there been a more rapid increase in this 
diversification of employments, and increase in the demand for 
labor, than the one now undfsr consideration. Everywhere, men 
are now becoming enabled to combine the labors of the workshop 
with those of the field and the garden, " the social and economi- 
cal results" of which combination cannot, says a recent and very 
observant English traveller,* "be rated too highly. The inter- 
change of garden-labor with manufacturing employments, which is 
advantageous to the operative who works in his own house, is a 
real luxury and necessity for the factory operative, whose occupa- 
tions are almost always necessarily prejudicial to health. After 
his day's labor in the factories, he experiences a physical rein- 
vigoration from moderate labor in the open air, and, moreover, he 
derives from it some economical advantages. He is enabled by 
this means to cultivate at least part of the vegetables which his 
family require for their consumption, instead of having to pur- 
chase them in the market at a considerable outlay. He can 
sometimes, also, keep a cow, which supplies his famUy with milk, 
and provides a healthy occupation for his wife and children when 
they leave the factory." 

* Kat: The Social Condition and Sducation of (hi Piopk of England and 
Mwope^ voLL p.266. 
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As a consequence of the creation of a domestic market, the 
fiirmer has ceased to be compelled to demote himself exclusively 
to the production of wheat, or other articles of small bulk and 
large price, and can now " have a succession of crops like a mar- 
ket gardener" — finding employment for his land, and for his own 
labor, at every season of the year, and placing him, to a consider- 
able extent) beyond the reach of those accidents by which the dis* 
tant farmer, dependent on a single crop, is so often ruined.* 

The close proximity of the market exempting him from the 
tax of transportation, he is enabled to obtain the full value of 
the commodities he raises, and to bring back a part thereof in 
the manure produced in the neighboring town or city ; and the 
more perfect his power so to do, the greater is the product of 
the soU, and the more rapid is the increase in the value of the 
land, and of the man who cultivates itf 

§ 8. Under such drcnmstances, every description of soU be- 
comes utilized4 The character of that of "each district," says 

* « No means are spared to make the ground produce as mnoh as possible. 
Not a square yard of land is uncultiTated or unused. No stones arc left 
mingled with tiie soiL The g^nnd is cleared of weeds and rubbish, and the 
lumps of earth are broken up with as much care as in an English garden. 
If it is meadow-land, it is cleaned of obnoxious herbs and weeds. Only the 
sweet grasses which are good for the cattle are allowed to grow." — Social 
Condition, jr., Tol. i. p. 118. 

f "At noon the markets close, and before one o'clock the places are clear, 
erery evidence of them is swept away, and not a leaf or pea-pod remains to 
tell the tale. Now, if you chance to be out of town, you wiU meet the pea- 
sants and small farmers by hundreds returning to their Tillages, three, 
five, ten miles away. Their baskets and their wagons are filled with any 
garbage which cow or pig can consume ; and hence it is that you never — 
never in any instance have I seen it — see piles of cabbage-stalks, turnip- 
tops, and other component parts of the ornamental pyramids so common in 
New York. I never fail in any German city to visit the markets. It is one 
of the best means of seeing the people, besides being a most interesting and 
amusing sight in itself— in the Rhine cities especially." — Corretpond$nc9 of 
the New York Tribune, 

X ** The fact that every half-bushel of potatoes, or mess or two of beans 
or peas, can be carried into town and sold at the regular retail price, so that 
whatever profit there may be upon them comes at once into the producer's 
pocket, leads to a thoroughness of cultiTation of every foot of ground of 
which we at home have no conception. No land remains idle. I came OTcr 
a small tract of building lots the other day, just outside the wall, near the 
Stettin Railway station, and entered into conversation with a man who was 
hoeing potatoes. All sand as it is, he told me that if the gardeners can get 
possession of these bits of land for two or three seasons, they can make them 
pay well. And, from the huge heap of compost which was forming in one 
€0nier, it was clear to my ndnd that even a sand-bank may be ccdtivated 
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Mr. Kay, " is carefolly examined, and a suitable rotation of crbps 
is chosen, so as to obtain the greatest possible retnm withont 
ii^aring the land ; and the cattle are well hoased, are kept bean*^ 
tifnlly clean, and are groomed and tended like the horses of onr 
hnntsmen."* 

Agriculture thns becomes a science ; and therefore it is, that 
the power of land to yield food increases with every increase in 
the perfection to which the raw products of the earth are carried, 
by means of the labors of the people among whom they are raised. 
The more labor thus applied, the greater is everywhere the quantity 
of time and mind that can be given to the utilization of the powers 
of the earth, and to the augmentation of the quantity of things 
requiring to be converted. Everywhere throughout Germany, 
" there is, " says Dr. Shubert, " a singular and increasing interest 
in agriculture and in the breeding of cattle ; and if in some locali- 
ties, on account of peculiar circumstances or of a less degree of 
intelligence, certain branches of the science are less developed 
than in other localities, it is, nevertheless, undeniable that an* 
almost universal progress has been made in the cultivation of the 
soil and in the breeding of cattle. No one can any longer, aa 
was the custom thirty years ago, describe the Prussian system of 
agriculture by the single appellation of the three-year-course sys- 
tem ; no man can, as formerly, confine his enumeration of richly- 
cultivated districts to a few localities. In the present day, there 
is no district of Prussia in which inteUigence, persevering energy, 
and an ungrudged expenditure of capital, have not immensely 
improved a considerable part of the country for the purposes of 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle, "f 

where the indaoement is snffioient On one side of this lot they were cart- 
ing away sand to a depth of oxer ten feet, bat the potatoes (in drills) looked 
exceedingly well. This reminded me of a German gardener whom I knew 
in Brooklyn. He took a ' cat-ansomered ' bit of land — building spots — on 
lease for three years. It was a hard, dry, down-trodden, unpromising 
piece, snch as would hare made a Yankee despair. The first year it was aU 
out-go ; the second, it nearly paid its way ; the third, the man and his wife 
made enough to pay them handsomely for their time, capital, and labor from 
the beginning. His business was, howerer, mainly with flowers — ^under the 
present system yegetables will not pay." — Ibid, 

• Social Condition, ^e., toI. i. p. 118. 

f ffandbueh der AUgtmeinm Staatthmde, toL ii. p. 6; quoted by Kay, voL 
L p. 120. 

Speaking of that portion of Germany which lies on the Bhine and the 
Keckar, Professor Ran, of Heidelberg, says that — 

«< Whoeyer tnvrels hastily through this part of the eountry must have beea 
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" Sdenoe," says Mr. Kay, is eTerjwhere " welcomed.'' Each 
niall fitrmer, as he continaeSy "is so anxious to emulate and snr* 
pass his neighbors, that any new invention which benefits one is 
eagerly sought oat and adopted by the others." * Such are the 
effects of that commerce which results from diversification in the 
demands for human power, muscular and mental, and gives value 
to land and man. 

§ 9. The land of Germany is much divided. To some extent^ 
this has been, as in France, the work of governments ; but, that 
which was thus begun, has been still further carried out by aid of 
the system which increases the price of land, while adding value 
to the man by whom it is cultivated. W?iere such is the course 
of affairs, men cannot afford to hold land in large qwmtiHes^ 
because it cannot be made to pay as much income, as could be 
obtained in the form of mere interest upon the price at which it 
could be sold. The division of the land among the men who cul< 
tivate it comes, therefore, in virtue of a general law from which 
there is no escape, except in the pursuit of a course tending to 
destroy the value of the soil, and of the man by whom it is cul- 
tivated ; as has been already so well accomplished in Ireland and 
In India. Everywhere throughout Oermany the land is highest 

agreeably rarprised with the Inzariant vegetation of the fields, with the or- 
oharde and yineyards which cover the hiMdefl, with the siie of the villageB, 
with the breadth of their streets, with the beanty of their oflSoial buildings, 
with the cleanliness and stateliness of their houses, with the good clothing 
In which the people appear at their festiiities, and with the nniversal proofs 
of a prosperity which has been caused by industry and skiU, and which has 
iurTived aU the political changes of the times." * * * •' It is 
easy to perceive that the peasant of this district really understands his busi- 
Bess. He can give reasons for the occasional failures of his operations ; he 
knows and remembers clearly his peenniary resources; he arranges his 
ehoice of fruits according to their prices ; and he makes his calculations by 
the general signs and tidings of the weather." — Landwirthth^ft der Bhim" 



The people of this country "stand untutored," says Bfr. Kay, *' except by 
experience; but," he continues — 

« Could the tourist hear these men in their blouses and thick gaiters coni 
verse on the subject, he would be surprised at the mass of practical know* 
ledge they possess, and at the caution^ and yet the keenness, with which 
they study these advantages. Of this all may rest assured, that from the 
eommeocement of the offsets of the JBifel, where the village cultiTation as- 
iumes an individual and strictly local ehancter, good reason can be given 
tor tiie maimer in which every inch of ground is laid out, as for every balm, 
iooi» or tree that covers it" ^Social CMdiUon, ^e., voL i. p. 180. 

« Ibid. p. 149. 
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of railways within the smallest space." * The one is the land of 
trade ; whereas, the other is that of commerce. 

§ 10. The admirable effects of growing commerce are yisible 
everywhere in the increasing lightness of labor, and in the moral, 
physical, and intellectnal improvement of the people. Far less 
time is there given to mere labor than in England ; and more to 
healthy and improving recreation ; while their amnsements are of 
a higher and more healthy character. '' Indeed," says Mr. Kay, 
''it may be safely affirmed, that the amnsements of the poor in 
Gtormany are of a higher character than those of the lower part 
of the middle classes in England." f Almost everybody is edu- 
cated — only two in every hundred of the young men of twenty-one 
years of age being unable to read and write. Combining toge- 
ther, four or five families of laborers take newspapers for them- 
selves ; while even the poorer classes read translations of Scott's 
novels, and other foreign works, in addition to those of the prin- 
cipal writers of Germany. "Taken altogether," says the same 
writer, "the moral and social condition of the peasants and ope- 
ratives of those parts of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
France, where the poor have been educated, where the land has 
been released from the feudal laws, and where the peasants have 
been enabled to acquire property, is very much higher, happier, and 
more satisfactory than that of the peasants and operatives of Eng- 
land ; and while these latter are struggling in the deepest ignorance, 
pauperism, and moral degradation, the former are steadily and 
progressively attaining a condition, both socially and politically 
considered, of a higher, happier, and more hopeful charater." % 

The extensive possession of property produces here, as every- 
where, respect for the rights of property. " In the neighborhood 
of towns," says Mr. Kay, ''the land is scarcely any where enclosed, 
except in the case of the small gardens which surround the houses, 
than in the more rural districts. Yet this right is seldom abused. 
The condition of the lands near a German, or Swiss, or Dutch 
town is as orderly, as neat, and as undisturbed by trespassers as 
in the most secluded and most strictly preserved of our rural dis- 

« Buhl : Ltmd tmd LmU, quoted in the WittmmMUT Riview, July, 1856 ; 
article, Natural HUtory c/ German lAft. 
t SUM Condition, ^c, vol. L p. 286. t ^^^ P- 7. 
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tricts. All the poor have friends or relations who are themselves 
proprietors. Every man, however poor, feels that he himself 
may, some day or other, become a proprietor. All are, conse* 
qnently, immediately interested in the preservation of property, 
and in watching over the rights and interests of their neighbors. ''* 

§ 11. Where employments are diversified, land acquires valne, 
and becomes divided ; and then it is that men become free. The 
English trading system tends in the opposite direction — towards 
the consolidation of property in land ; and therefore it i% that 
«< the English laborer is," says Mr. Howitt, " so cut off from the 
idea of property, that he comes habitually to look apon it as a 
thing from which he is warned by the laws of the great proprie- 
tors, and becomes, in conseqnence, spiritless, purposeless." ''The 
German baner, on the contrary," as he continues, "looks on the 
country as made for him and his fellow-men. He feels himself a 
man ; he has a stake in the country as good as that of the bulk 
of his neighbors ; no man can threaten him with ejection or the 
workhouse, so long as he is active and economical. He walks, 
therefore, with a bold step ; he looks you in the face with the air 
of a free man, but of a respectful one." f 

Eighty years since, the Elector of Hesse sold large numbers 
of his poor subjects to the government of England to aid it 
in establishing unlimited control over these American colo- 
nies. Then, Frederick of Prussia had his emissaries everywhere 
employed in seizing men of proper size for his grenadier regi- 
ments ; and so hot was the pursuit, that it was dangerous for a 
man of any nation, or however free, if of six feet high, to place 
himself within their reach. The people were slaves, badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly lodged, and their rulers were tyrants. 
The language of the higher classes was French, Oerman being 
then regarded as coarse and vulgar ; and as fit only for the serf. 
Oerman literature was then only struggling into existence. Of 
the mechanic arts little was known, and the people were almost 
exclusively agricultural, while the machinery used in agriculture 
was of the rudest kind. Commerce at home was very small, and 
abroad it was limited to the export of the rude products of the 

* Social Condiiumf ^«., vol. i. p. 249. 

f Rural and Dcmutk lAf* «• Ornman^, p. 27. 

Vol. II. — 10 
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field, to be exchanged for the loxnrtes of London or Paris de* 
manded by the higher orders of society. 

Forty years later, the trade in man fhmished cargoes to many, 
if not most^ of the vessels that passed between the United States 
and Bremen, or Hamburg. Men, women, and children, were 
brought ont and sold for terms of years, at the close of which 
they became free ; and many of the most respectable people in 
the Middle States are descended from these ''indented " German 
serrants. Now, Oermany stands first in Europe in point of intel- 
lectual deyelopment, and is advancmg in the physical and moral 
condition of her people, with a rapidity exceeding that of any 
other portion of the Eastern hemisphere.* 

Thirty years since, Germany was a collection of small states, 
constantly in opposition to each other. Now, her system has 
taken upon itself that natural form in which local attraction grows 
rapidly — balancing central action, and maintaining order and 
harmony throughout the whole. Then, Germany was still liable 
to derangement of her system from external influences, but the 
eyents of the last three years have proved, that the growing indi- 
viduality of the people has been accompanied by corresponding 
individufdity on the part of the Prussian government — enabling 
it to maintain peace in defiance of the threats of the great powers 
bounding Northern Germany on the east» the west, and the south. 

* Properly to appreciate the extraordinary progress that has, in the last 
thirty years, been made by Oermany at large, the reader should oall to 
mind the almost unceasing spoliation to which that country has been sub- 
jected by inraders from the east, the west, and the north. Writing in 
1855, the CheTalier Bunsen told his readers, that his country had, as a 
whole, "as little recovered from the devastation of the Thirty Years* War, 
as the eastern districts of Russia had recovered from the effects of the war 
with France in the present century. Let the faults and failings of our 
national German character be," as he continues, *'what they may (and we 
should like to know what nation has endured and survived similar spoliation 
and partition), the greatest sin of Germany, during the last two hundred 
years, has always been its poverty — the condition of all classes, with few 
exceptions." Nevertheless, this poor country of the German Union, is now 
making its own roads, without extraneous help ; while the highly favored 
American Union is forced to inundate the world with bonds, whenever roads 
are made. The first, however, pursues a policy which looks to the promo- 
tion of commerce. The policy of th6 other, as we shall see, looks only 
to augmenting the power of the trader to direct the movements of tho 
ilumer and the planter. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THB BAMB SUBJIOT OOMTUiUJfiD. 

§ 1. With an immense territory and a scattered popnlation, 
Russia was, half a century since, an almost purely agricnltnral 
country, in which, for want of diversity in the employments 
of its people, the power of combination scarcely at all existed. 
As a natural consequence, the various faculties of the indivi* 
duals of which its society was composed remained undeveloped, 
and man was everywhere the slave of his fellow-man. Manufac- 
tures being then almost unknown, the caravans trading to the 
interior, and supplying the wants of distant tribes in Asia, went 
laden with the products of British and other foreign workshops. 
At the accession of the late emperor, in 1825, the country was 
unable to produce even the cloth required for the uses of its 
army ; and as to almost all other of the products of the loom, 
it was wholly dependent upon Western Europe. 

Russian produce having then to seek the markets of the world 
in its rudest form, burdened with enormous charges for transpor- 
tation, yielded, of course, little to its producers, who, therefore, 
had little with which to purchase the produce of other coun- 
tries. The foreign commerce was, therefore, unimportant^ the 
exports having amounted to but 56,000,000 of roubles ; and the 
imports to only 63,000,000, or but about $48,000,000 — being 
less than one dollar per head of the population. Small as were the 
latter, they consisted, in large proportion, of articles of luxury 
required for the use of the higher classes — the great proprietors, 
the officers of government, and others who derived tiieir means 
of support from taxes paid by those who labored in the field ; and 
thus, while the people were unable to make cloth at home, the 
poverty of the country was such as to forbid their obtaining it 
from abroad. So was it, too, in reg^ard to all other departments 
of manufacture. Not only were the ag^cultural implements of 
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the radest kind, but there existed none of that knowledge reqoired 
for their improyement ; and nntil they should be improved, culti- 
yation most continue limited to the poorest soils. Both earth 
and atmosphere aboimded in forces waiting the command of man, 
bnt — the power to make a steam-engine haying as yet no exist- 
ence on the Russian soU — the people remained in a state of bar- 
barism, and slavery was uniyersal throughout the land. 

§ 2. The Continental System gave to manufactures a great 
impulse, but time was required for making any considerable 
change; and therefore was it, that even so late as 1812 there 
were but 265 establishments of any kind, large or small, for the 
production of cotton or woollen cloths for the consumption of a 
population of more than 50,000,000. With the closing of the 
war, however, there came a change in the opposite direction. 
The Emperor Alexander — having taken his lessons in political 
economy from M. Storch, who had a strong belief in the omnipo- 
tence of trade — determined to carry out in the administration of 
the empire the lessons he had learned in the closet ; but the result 
proved most disastrous.* British goods flowed in, in a constant 

* That the advantage to the fiirmer and laborer, resulting from combina- 
tion of action, was, at that time, ftiUy appreciated by some of the emperor^s 
subjects, will be seen on a perusal of the following extract : — 

** To the flourishing eoncUtion of a nation, the farmer, the tradesman, the 
artist, the manufacturer, and the merchant are doubtless aU necessary ; bnt 
if we compare the relatiTe benefit which is rendered to the farmer by the 
other professions here named, it must be admitted that the manufacturer 
and the mechanic are infinitely more serrieeable to him than the merchant. 
The capitis of the former act doubly, because they are employed not only 
in the purchase of the productions of the earth, in order to enhance their 
value by a skilftil manufacture or preparation of them, but also in that of 
every Uiing necessary for our food, clothing, and comfort. Bread, meat» 
tallow, linen, leather, oats, wood, timber, berries, mushrooms, and every 
thing, in fact, raised or produced by the peasant on his land or in his house, 
are necessary to tradesmen and manufacturers. Persons of every age can 
also be employed by them. They give occupation to the young, the weak, 
the aged, and the deformed, who, collectively, form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of a nation, and who, without them, must remain in idleness, and con- 
sequently be a burden to society. Thus, the peasant will receive from the 
neighboring «nanufaeturer much more money than from the merchant, who, 
if he should purchase of him his raw products, does it with the view of im- 
proving and reselling them ; the manufacturers, on the contrary, besides 
employing in their factories so many hands, are instrumental not on^ in 
enriching, but in keeping in good order, the surrounding country. And thus , 
their capitals and occupations enliven and increase the national industry in 
% greater degree than &ose of the merchant. 

** They serve, even, to increase the number of merchants, for wherever 
fabric* and manufactories are founded, merchants presently appear dao: 
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•tream, and Bnasian gold flowed out ; and the goTernment was 
paralysed, whUe the manafactarers were rained. In this state of 
things it was, that Ooont Nesselrode issued a circular preliminary 
U> a change of system, in which it was declared that Russia found 
herself forced to resort to a system of independent commerce ; 
that the products of the empire no longer found markets abroad ; 
that the manufactures of the country were exceedingly depressed ; 
that the coin of the country was rapidly flowing out to distant 
nations ; that the most solid mercantile establishments had become 
endangered ; and that agriculture and commerce, as well as manu- 
facturing industry, were "not only paralyzed, but had been 
brought to the brink'of ruin." 

Tho year 1824 witnessed the inauguration of a new system — 
one looking to an increase in the power of association and comln* 
nation throughout the empire, and harmonizing perfectly with 
that established in France by Colbert ; and there continued to 
the present day. Commerce and manufiictures again began 
to grow, and, as early as 1884, Russian cloth was taken by the 
carayans to the many Asiatic &irs. Since then, so great has 
been the progress, that the markets of Central Asia are chiefly 
supplied by the products of Russian looms. In Affghanistan 
and China they are rapidly supplanting the British cloths, not- 
withstanding the latter have the advantage of transportation; 
while in Tartary, and in Russia itself, British woollens are rarely 
heard of. From 1812 to 1839, the manufacturing establishments 
were stated to have nearly trebled ; and of the whole^nantity of 
manufactured goods consumed in the country, only a sixth were 
the produce of foreign workshops. Since then, the increase has 
been very rapid. 

The power to maintain commerce with distant communities 
grew with the growth of commerce at home. From 1824 to 
1834, the imports of foreign merchandise were nearly twenty per 
cent, greater than they had been from 1814 to 1824, before pr6- 

ooDseqnently, eren on that aoooimt — that is, by bringing merohants in his 
neighborhood — the manufaotarer benefits the peasant, who is, by this meansi 
enabled to extend the sale of his prodnots. 

** Without tradesmen and manufacturers, ciTiliiation would be retarded, 
and an the bonds of sodal life weakened. Capitals, and aU other large eities, 
are not rich from their stores of flour, oats, or flax, but when their shops ajne 
fiDed with mannfaotores and the polished priKlnctions of the arts.** -- Mokih 
Tivorr: Mannfiieiuret and the Tariffs 8t Petersburg, 1816. 
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tection had been established. Those imports consisted, to a largo 
extent, of raw materials, in the conyersion of which the people 
found employment for the time that would otherwise haye been 
wasted ; and were thus enabled to afford a full return for all the 
capital thej consumed in the form of food and clothing. 

S 8. From that time to the present, the system has been steadily 
pursued, and its effects, in economizing the human power, in 
which, to so great an extent, consists the capital of the commu- 
nity, are Tisible in the constantly improying condition of the 
people, and rapidly g^wing strength of the empire ; as is shown 
by the following facts, deriyed chiefly from the recent work of 
M. Tegoborski, one of the fairest and most candid books that 
has recently appeared. The agricultural produce of European 
Russia is giyen by him in great detail ; and the yalue, estimated 
with a moderation that leayes no room for question of its accu- 
racy, is estimated at 2,000,000,000 of roubles, or $1,500,000,000-* 
a large amount, as compared with the ideas generally entertained 
in regard to Russian agriculture. This sum conyeys, howeyer, but a 
small idea of the quantity, which is the material thing, as a bushel 
of wheat will feed a man as well in Russia, where it exchanges for 
a small quantity of silyer, as in France, where it commands a 
much larger one. The comparatiye quantities of the seyeral pro- 
ducts annually raised ; of the cattle, sheep, and horses maintained ; 
and of the land in meadow, pasture, and forest, of France and 
Russia, are thus giy^ : — * 



Cereals (i]io1iidiiigd]7legiiiii«8).tohetwert8t 102,800,000 .^... 260,000,000 

Flax and hemp. ^ poodB^ 6,128,000 ....- 20,000,000 

Oleaginons graioB ..tohetwerts 1,288,000 ...... 4,865,000 

CatUe (calres not inolnded). .....; head 7,870,000 26,000,000 

Sheep...... <* 82,000,000 50,000,000 

Swine " 4,910,000 12,000,000 

Hones... ~ ** 2,818,000 ...... 18,000,000 

Meadows ^ deflsiatinesl 6,288,000 60,000,000 

Fallows and pastores ** 14,700,000 80,000,000 

Forests. .•^... «< 8^068,000 180,000,000 



The raw products of European Russia alone would thus appear 

* iV wfcKtfm IVwcst ^ JiUMMi, Tol. t p. 200. 

f 408 pounds. { 86 pounds. | 8*60 mtm. 
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to be at least thrice as gr6at as those of France ; and yet the 
money Take of the two is almost equal — those of the latter. 
as the reader has seen, being now estimated at 8,000,000,000 of 
francs, or $1,600,000,000, while those of the former are placed 
at $1,500,000,000. The farmers of Russia are distant from mar- 
ket, whereas those of France are near to it ; and therefore it is, 
that while in the latter the average price of the cereals is put at 
5.46, in the former they are put at 3.50; that while garden pro* 
dnce is estimated in the one at nearly 120 roubles, in the other it 
is at only 25 ; that flax and hemp are estimated in France at 4 
roubles, and in Russia at only 2 ; and that the produce of mea- 
dows in the former stands at 30, and in the latter at only 6. The 
cause of all these differences is to be found in the immense waste 
resulting from the absence of domestic markets, such as are en- 
joyed by the lands and people of France ; and it was with a view 
1p stop this waste, and to relieve the Russian farmer from the op- 
pressive tax of transportation, that the protective system was 
re-established. 

That this result has already been in part attained, is shown by 
the fact, that from 1824 to 1851 there has been a steady increase 
of prices, notwithstanding the vast augmentation in the quantity 
produced. - From 1824 to 1833, the average of wheat was 4.34 
roubles per tchetwert, and of rye, 3.3 roubles ; whereas, that of 
the five years ending in 1851 was 6.52 for wheat, and 4.33 for 
lye — being an increase of little less than fifty per cent* 

* The steftdinees and regukrity of this upward moTem«nt are so remark- 
able, that it is deemed expedient to gire the figures as finnished by M. 
Tegoborski: — 

WhwtvpartelMlwirt. Byt, per tdMtwwt 



F^om 1824 to 1888 , 


MmMm, JOpttki. MnMet. 1 

1 ' 04 Q 


«« 1826 to 1885 




«« 1828 to 1887 , 


J ftj ft 


«« 1880 to 1889. 




** 1882 to 1841 




«« 1884 to 1848 




«« 1886 to 1846 .. 


6 14 8 . • 


«« 1888 to 1847 


K 40 it 


** 1840 to 1849 




•* 1841 to 1860.....^ 
«• 1842 to 1861 


••• 6 ••••••••• 02 ••••••••• 4 •••••••.. 



27 
12 
81 
72 
71 
82 
94 
58 
46 
88 

tveueraJ average*** 6 ••••••••• 89 ••••••••• 8 •••*••••• 68 

-^ProdueUvi Fertn o/Buttia, voL i. p. • 
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§ 4. At every stag^ in the progress above described, there hai 
been a dimination in the necessity for seeking foreign markets, as 
is shown in the fact, that while from 1827 to 1832 the average 
export of grain of all kinds was more than 8,000,000 of tchet- 
werts, that quantity has scarcely been at all exceeded at any pe^ 
riod up to 1850 — ^vrith the exception of the famine years between 
1845 and 1848, when the high prices of England offered an enor- 
mons bounty on the importation of food. The repeal of the com 
laws, fom the moment when the famine and its effects had passed 
away, appears to have had scarcely the slightest effect — the total 
exports of wheat, and the quantity sent to England, being thus 
given in official documents : — 

Total. Of wbidh to Gnat BritaiB. 

1848 18,896,211 biuhdfl. 6,226,682 bushels. 

1849 18,458,888 " 4,721,680 •* 

1860 14,696,120 «• ^ 6,710,208 " 

1861 18,911,240 " 8,140,886 " 

Id 1862, the exports to Great Britain reached 7,668,026 <« 

Total 27,461,082 " 

Ayerage 6,492,216 " 

The whole product of cereals is stated at 260,000,000 of tchet* 
werts, or about 1,600,000,000 of bushels; and of all this vast 
quantity the only item that can, to any great extent, bear the 
charges of transportation to distant markets, is wheat ; and yet 
the total export of that gprain appears, on the average of five 
years, to have been under 15,000,000, or less than one per cerU, 
o/ihe total product. The cause of this is to be found in the fact, 
tliat with the constant growth of the domestic markets there has 
been a steady rise of price, consequent upon the decline in the 
necessity for going to the distant one. The greater the ability 
of the people at home to consume a commodity, the smaller will 
be the quantity to go abroad, and the more of all other commo- 
dities it will purchase ; yet modem economists — looking exclu- 
sively to trade, and neglecting commerce — find the greatest evi- 
, dence of prosperity in the quantity of exports I 

What, however, becomes of all this food ? It is consumed by 
the people who make cloth, build houses and factories, mine gold, 
iron ore, and coal, build ships and boats, and perform the vari- 
ous services incident to the maintenance of an extensive commerce. 
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The number of persons more or less employed in the flax and hemp 
manofactares alone, is estimated by M. Tegoborski at not less than 
6,000,000 ; and the consumption of linen cloth is given at aboat 
550,000,000 yards, or nine yards for each head of the population. 
This branch of manufactures is found every where. " It has its seat 
in the humblest cabins," and ''it withdraws not a single cultiya- 
tor from the laborers of the field ;" and, further, 'Mt is the sup* 
port of several little subsidiary trades, as wheel, spindle, and 
loom making, which give employment to numerous hands among 
our country population." 

The consumption of wool is about 1.75 American pounds per 
head, giving a total of more than 100,000,000 of pounds — requir- 
ing for its conversion into cloth a l^ge amount of labor ; and those 
laborers require large supplies of food. 

But little more than twenty years since the first cotton-milf was 
erected ; and yet there are now no less than " 495 cotton facto** 
ries, employing 112,427 operatives, and producing, annuaUy, 
40,907,736 pounds of yam, and a corresponding amount of tex- 
tiles" * — generally of the inferior qualities required to supply the 
immense demand for the coarser fabrics. The district in which 
these manufactures are now established is itself a large empire, 
with a population of 16,000,000 ; and the effects of these esta- 
blishments are seen in the extensive substitution of bright-colored 
cotton shirts " for the coarse linen ones formerly worn, and in the 
general improvement in the style of dress." f 

The peasants receive the yam from the contractors, and occupy 
themselves with weaving during the winter — ^thus laying an indus- 
trial foundation for their country, while turning to account the 
labor and skill that would otherwise be waste. Of establishments 
producing superior articles, there are 140. Much cotton velvet 
is manufactured ; and it finds its chief market in China, which, 
up to the period of the establishment of Russian manufactures, 
had been supplied with the products of English looms. Russian 
printed cottons are said now to equal those of Alsac^e and Lanca- 
shire ; and all this progress is the result of less than thirty years' 
perseverance in the system which looks to economizing capital, by 
securing to the laborer a choice in the modes of employing his* 

* Lelter of ike Secretary ofStaU offXJ. 5., June 10, 1856. 
\ Haxthavsbh : TU i^HMMn Empvtn^ voL i. p. 28. 
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mental and ph jrical feculties. To that alone it is due ; for ia 
Ireland, India, and other coontries that have been dictated to by 
the men engaged in trade and transportation, the decrease of 
home industry has been in precise accordance with the increase 
here described as resulting from the growth of commerce. 

The chief seat of the manufacture of fine cottons in Russia is at 
St. Petersburg, where it is mainly carried on by Swiss workmen. 
The quantity manufactured is estimated at 3,000,000 pieces, suf- 
ficient to supply the whole empire — ^not more than 1500 pieces of 
the highest quality of prints being now imported. The manufac- 
ture of muslins is also growing, and bringing in its train a diyer- 
sification of agricultural pursuits — the cotton-plant haying been 
successfhlly introduced into the Caucasian provinces. 

The total yalue of the cotton fabrics of Russia was estimated, 
some years since, at $82,000,000 a-year. The movement of her 
industry in this branch may, however, best be judged from the 
following table of her imports in 1846 and 1850 : — 

1M0. 18M. 

Raw cotton... 26,162,484 pounds. ......... 44,267,600 pounds. 

Cotton yarn... 18,402,760 '< 6,888,760 " 

This shows that in five years her importation of raw cotton had 
nearly doubled, while that of cotton yam, for which she was de- 
pendent on Great Britain, was two-thirds less. 

The export of indigo to Russia has continued steadfly to in- 
crease, as is shown by the following figures, proving a great aug- 
mentation of manufactures in the years subsequent to those given 
above: — 

1849. I860. 1861. 1862. 

Chests 8,226 4,105 .... 4,958 - 5,175 

Further, greafiy increased attention is given to developing 
the metallic treasures of the earth. The production of iron has 
steadily increased, and large deposits of coal, recently discovered, 
promise greatly to augment this branch of manufacture ; while 
the product of gold and silver has risen to more than $20,000,000 
a-year. 

§ 5. In no country whatsoever does there exist greater tend- 
ency towards local activity and local combination than in Russia. 
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In certain parts of the conntrj all are potters, while in others all 
are rope and harness-makers. On one estate all are candle- 
makers, while on another thej are mannfactnrers of felt hats; 
and on a third they are smiths, and chiefly employed in making 
axes. In one district tanneries are nnmerous, while in others 
nearly all are engaged in the making of matting, which is used 
for a great variety of purposes. For the accomplishment of these 
objects, the families of a district unite themselyes in a sort of 
joint-stock company, selling the product of their labors, and 
diyiding the proceeds among all the parties engaged in the work 
of production. 

These manufactures grow with the growth in the demand for 
labor in the cotton, woollen, and other departments, and there- 
fore it is that commerce increases ; not only that commerce which 
results from differences of employment at home, but that which is 
dependent upon differences of soil and climate among the nations 
of the world. More tallow goes abroad, and more coffee and 
cotton are receiyed in return ; whUe wool, coffee, com, and cot« 
ton are converted into cloth for the supply of domestic and for- 
eign markets. It is not, however, in the coarser manufactures, 
alone, that Russia is now successful. The ingenuity and skill of 
her workmen are becoming conspicuous in all departments of em- 
ployment, as was proved on the occasion of the Great Exhibition 
in the Crystal Palace, five years since. "** 

The labor thus given, is so much gained — it being, all of it, 
power that is thus economized* How immense has heretofore 

* " Her natiinl produots exdte intereet and admiration for their variety 
and excellence ; her works of art proToke astonishment for their richness 
and beantj. Her jewellers and gold-workers carry off the palm from eren 
those of Paris. Her satins and brocades compete with the richest contribu- 
tions of Lyons. She exhibits tables of malachite and caskets of ebonj, 
whose cnrioos richness indicates at once the larish expenditure of a barbaric 
qonrt and the refinement and taste of ciriliiation. Nor do we deem it of 
much account that her part of the Exhibition is not exdusiyely the work of 
BatiTe artisans. Her satins are none the less genuine product of the coun- 
try because the loTcliest were woren bj emigrants from the Croix Rouu$ or 
Omllotiire, seduced by high wages from their sunnier home in order to build 
up the industry of the Great Empire, and train the grandsons of Mongol 
•arages in the exquisite mysteries of French taste and dexterity. It matters 
not uat the Exhibition offers infinitely more than a fair iUustration of the 
aTcrage capacity of Russian labor. It is none the less true that a people 
who, half a century ago, were without manufactures of any but the rudest 
kind, are now able, by some means, to furnish forth an unsurpassed display* 
though an the worid is there to oompete with them."^ OneU^, 
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been the waste, and how indiBpensable to Russia is that diyersitf 
of employments bj which alone economy can be obtained, may be 
judged from the following passage from M. Tegoborski's work :— 

** In countries where the climate is temperate and the popula* 
tion dense, where there are a number of small towns, and the 
home trade is active, the peasant, whose labors in the field last 
from the beginning of March into the month of November, will 
find little difficulty in turning his time to account during the three 
or four months of winter. He can carry his produce to market ; 
he can fell and carry home timber ; he can look after the fatten- 
ing of his cattle ; he can hire out his labor as a carrier for the 
conveyance of merchandise ; or engage in some other subsidiary 
branch of rural economy. With us, such resources are very much 
more limited, while the labors of the field are interrupted for a 
much longer time. Now, what a loss of productive forces musi 
arise, and what a cause of impoverishment mvU he in action^ 
if for want of any sort of industry of the sixty millions com* 
posing the population of Russia in Europe, more than fifty 
millions should remain unoccupied during the six or seven 
months that the labors of the field stand still ! But to avoid 
this loss we are thrown upon our industrial resources ; and it is 
this peculiar situation of ours, joined to the abundance and 
variety of our products, and to the natural and instinctive intelli- 
gence of our people, which gave the earliest impulse to our indus- 
try, and impressed it with the peculiar and national stamp which 
it bears." * 

In the passage above emphasized, is to be found the secret of 
the poverty of all the purely agricultural countries of the earth. 
Without diversity of employment there can be no association — no 
commerce; and where commerce does not exist, the physical 
power is wasted, while the intellectual powers remain latent 
and undeveloped ; to the loss of the major part of the force that 
should result from the quantity of food consumed. It is by the 
economization of force that the skilful manufacturer is enabled to 
triumph over his rivals ; and it is by similar economy that the 
country whose policy looks to the production of association and 
extension of commerce, acquires strength and earns consideration 
among the nations of the world. 

* ProdueHo* Farce* of Mmum, voL i. p. 440. 
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§.6. Of recent travellers in Rnssia, one of the most distin* 
gnished is Baron Haxthausen, from whom we learn that Moscow 
has become a great seat of manufactures, in which serfs are being 
transformed into workmen laboring for themselves ; and that to 
that city there flow annnally in the antnmn from 80,000 to 90,000 
persons, to sell their services during the period when they can no 
longer labor in the field. The condition and appearance of these 
workmen, thus enabled to sell labor that would otherwise be 
wasted, appeared to him more satisfactory than that of persons 
of similar condition in Germany, France, and England. Like 
M. Tegoborski, M. Haxthausen has doubts about the protective 
system, as tending to raise the wages of labor, and to attenuate 
that ''patriarchal tie" which heretofore has existed between the 
master and his serfe I — but as commerce grows with the weaken- 
ing of that tie, and as, with the growth of commerce, men become 
enriched and the land acquires value, we are safe in regarding 
the tendency thus remarked, as an evidence of increase in wealth 
and power. 

To what extent the diversification of employments has operated 
in increasing the demand for labor, and its reward, will be 
seen by a few facts in reference thereto, gleaned from M. Haxt- 
hausen's work. On one occasion he gives the wages of women, 
employed in weaving fine linen, at from 22 to 28 cents per day — 
being nearly equal to the price of a bushel of rye. On another, 
he states that men, engaged in weaving towelling, were earning 
2 paper roubles, or about 60 cents, per day. In the government 
of Taroslaf, the labor of the peasant, as he says, "has a higher 
pecuniary value, in consequence of the flourishing state of manu- 
factures." At Ekaterinoslaf, good adult workmen receive 27 
roubles, or about $8, per month ; but are sometimes paid even 
twice as much as this. 

How this affects the condition of the peasants engaged in agpri- 
culture, is shown by the fact, that whereas formerly there were 
always great arrears of rent, now, as he tells his readers, there 
are none. Again, he tells us of twenty-three farms purchased, 
together with their own freedom, by sundry peasants belonging 
to Prince Koslovski — the price being 50,000 roubles, three-fifths 
of which were paid in cash. In another case, the peasants of 
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Prince Yiaasemski purchased his estate, and their own freedom, 
for 129,000 roubles. 

Resistance to the system which looks to cheapening labor and 
raw materials, is attended everywhere else by increase of freedom 
among the laborers ; and that it is so here, is shown by all the 
facts famished by this obserrant trayeller. Oo where he mighty 
he found that the diTcrsity of employments had brought about 
that state of things in which, while still retaining a claim for a 
small annual payment, the great proprietors permitted their serfs 
to select for themselves their own mode of employment, and dis- 
pose at their pleasure of the proceeds of their labor ; while they, 
themselves, were being served by hired domestics. * 

Every measure of the government has tended in the same direc- 
tion. By an ukase of 1827, the serf was declared an integral and 
inseparable portion of the soil, and thus was at once abolished the 
trade in human flesh. Next, a great bank was established, by 
which loans were made to the landed proprietor to the extent of 
two-thirds of the value of the property ; and upon conditions of 
repayment tending greatly to produce the result of enabling the 
crown, eventually, to become proprietor on payment of the re- 
maining third — thus promoting the people on the land into sub- 
jects of the crown, where before they had been mere serfs of pri- 
vate individuals. As crown peasants, they hold their dwellings 
and their little pieces of land, subject only to the payment of five 
roubles for each male person in lieu of rent, and are free to employ 
their land and labor at their pleasure. Next, to the serf was 
secured not only the right of possessing property, but the right to 
enter into contracts, and the recognition of their testimony in the 
courts of Uw, which before had been denied them. 

** Still, the serf," says another recent traveller, ''could not buy 

his own freedom, but he became fr^e by the purchase of the patch 

of soil to which he was linked. To such purchase the right of 

contract cleared his road. The lazy Russian, who worked with 

an ill-will towards his master, doing as little as he could for the 

* Fortj jeun since, there were, According to M. HaxthiiaBen, palaces in 
Moscow with a thoasand or more serrants, and the total number of nobles 
and their servants amounted to 250,000. Now, as he tells his readers, " the 
Bjstem of house serrante has been quite changed : no more are retained than 
are necessary; and although there may still be double the number kept 
than, for instance, in Berlin, still the crowd of unemployed dependants hat 
disappeared." — The Busntm Empire, toI. i. p. 49. 
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latter'g profit, toQed day and night for his own advantage. Idlo- 
ness was replaced by the dOigent improvement of his farm ; bmtal 
dmnkenness by frugality and sobriety ; the earth, previously n^- 
lected, requited the unwonted care with its richest treasures. By 
the mapc of industry, wretched hovels were transformed into com- 
fortable dwellings, wildernesses into blooming fields, desolate 
steppes and deep morasses into productive land ; whole commu- 
nities, lately sunk in poverty, exhibited unmistakable signs of 
competency and well-doing." 

By dint of a series of measures, such as are above described, 
steadily pursued during a long series of years, one-half of the 
people of Russia have already become free from all claim for per- 
sonal services ; and " wherever, ^^ says M. Tegoborski, ** the work' 
man readily finds employmeTU,^^ the peasants find their advan* 
(age in the changes thai have thus been made ; but where he 
cannot do so, there it is better for him to remain a serf ihan to 
become free,* The latter is the case in those parts of the empire 
that are distant from market ; those which " are little favored by 

* I. Pencm auitfeet to Penonal Strviee, {d earvie,) 

ICdepopiilattoB, 
Fetmits belonging to indiTidnals in all the gOTemments of Eu- 
ropean Rnssia, according to the oensns of 1851. m.... 11,461,200 

Feasants attached to the lands pertaining to the OdnordoorUy.,, 11,000 
Peasante of the crown domains not yet freed from the oorr^e in 

some of the western goremments.. .• 221,000 

Total 11,688,200 

IL CuUiwUoTM not tul^feet to Penonal Service, 



Feasants of the state domains paying a quit-rent 8,629,800 

Foreign colonists on the state domains. 188,600 

Colonised Israelites ^ 17,700 

Free peasants 280,000 

OdnordTortsy ^ 1,600,000 

Appanage peasants, and other coltiTators not snljeot to the 

oorr^e 1,122,000 

Total 11,687,600 

\ 
« On comparing these two totals, we find that the number of peasants stiU 
subject to the corr^ is equal to that of the cultivators who dispose flreelj of 
their labor ; but if we consider that, in many of the domains belonging to 
IndiTiduals, the corr^e has been conrerted into a pecuniwy qidt-rent, we 
may admit that more than two-thirds of the produotlTe soil are now no 
longer worked under the oorrte system." — Productive Foreee of MmetitL 
ToL i. p. 224. 
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conflomers and indoBtry," and among whose people, oonseqnentlyi 
the money circnlaticm is so trifling as to render it easier to pay 
rent in labor, "than to .pay any rent whaterer in the shape of 
money." Stronger proof conld scarcely be afforded of the abso- 
lute necessity for diyersity in the modes of employment, as prece- 
dent to the freedom of man, than is furnished in this portion of 
M. Tegoborski's interesting work. Equally difficult would it be 
to find more conclusive proof of the ruinous effects of the system 
which looks to the separation of the consumer from the producer 
— to the confining of whole nations to the rude processes of agri- 
culture — to increasing the necessity for machinery of transporta- 
tion and for the serrices of the trader — and to the annihilation of 
commerce — than those furnished by M. Haxthau8en,when telling 
his readers that '' the foreign trade is exposed to such incalculable 
fluctuations, that it can never serve as a secure basis for the life 
of a people ;" and by a recent English traveller, before referred 
to, who says that ** a propitious season and good crops do not 
guarantee a profitable year to the Russian farmer," — prices 
not unfrequently falling "so low that no physical combination 
of circumstances can benefit him" — in which case he becomes, 
of course, a slave to the money-lender, or the trader, of the 
neighborhood. 

§ ?. That the internal commerce of the empire has wonderfaUy 
increased, cannot be doubted ; and the following facts fully esta- 
blish the great truth that whatever tends to the increase of com- 
merce at home, tends equally to increase the power to maintain 
it abroad. From 1814 to 1824, the period in which the power 
of trade was growing, and commerce was so rapidly declining, 
the imports into Russia averaged 165,000,000 paper roubles — 
then at a discount of about 60 per cent.; but so exhausting was 
the system, that in the closing year of the period the discount had 
increased to 75 per cent.; and thus the value of government paper 
was but one-fourth of what it professed to be. At a real money 
value, the total market then made in Russia for the products of 
foreign lands was about $32,000,000, or 60 cents per head. 

In the ten years from 1824 to 1834 — the first decade of pro- 
tection — the imports rose to an average of 195,000,000 roubles, 
while the value of the paper rouble improved about 10 per cent; 
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and thus the Russian market for foreign prodncts was carried np 
to $42,000,000, or about 80 cents per head. By 1841, thej had 
reached 90,000,000 silver roubles, or $67,000,000, being nearlj 
$1.10 per head. In 1845, they were 85,000,000 of silver roubles^ 
or about $1 per head, although the crops of that year were very 
short. In 1852, they had risen to 100,000,000 roubles, or 
$75,000,000 — having more than doubled since 1824, under a 
system that was, according to English economists, to destroy all 
commerce with the world. 

How the two systems have affected the public revenue may be 
seen from the facts above given. The par value of a pound ster- 
ling is somewhat less than 7 roubles, and at that rate it stood 
until the war of 1807. By 1814, it had risen in value so much 
that it would purchase 18i roubles. Peace brought with it the 
ascendency of trade, and the decline of commerce, causing so 
great a drain of gold, that, in 1823-4, a pound had become 
worth 25 roubles. With the adoption of protection, the current 
changed, and at the close of a few years the value oi the currency 
was restored — the silver rouble becoming again the standard. 

In the ten years from 1814 to 1824, the customs revenue had 
averaged but 40,000,000 of paper roubles, or $8,000,000 ; but 
in those from 1824 to 1884, the average was 67,000,000 roubles, 
worth about $16,000,000. In 1852, the receipts from this source 
were 29,000,000 roubles, worth $20,000,000— having increased 
150 per cent, since the adoption of the present system. As a 
consequence of this it is, that the government has been enabled to 
construct the great raUroad from Moscow to St. Petersburg, four 
hundred miles in length, by which the time has been reduced to 
twenty-two hours ; while making considerable progress in the one 
from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, a distance of six hundred and 
sixty-eight miles. Other roads had been projected before the war 
broke out, but what has been its influence upon them we are not 
informed. 

§ 8. With the approximation of the market, and the consequent 
economy of transportation, and with the daily increasing tendency 
towards approximation in the prices of raw materials and manu- 
factured articles, there is a steady and regular improvement in the 
character of the Russian agriculture. In one district^ M. Tego* 

Vol. II 11 
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borski tells ns that "a system of rational hasbandry has been 
introduced." In another, ''traces of improvement are visible." 
In a third, ** the mode of cnltivation is visibly improved." In a 
foarth, ''the three-shift system" has been introdnced, with great 
improvement of implements. In others, " mral economy is making 
visible progress" — " the amelioration of their culture is beginning 
to attract the serious attention of the land-owners" — "the culture 
of the beet-root for sugar is extending more and more ;" and while 
** with many proprietors we find a system of culture that might 
serve as a model," the use of better implements, and the adoption 
of improved systems of culture, are, as we are told, visible "on 
the lands of the peasantry." In order to improvement by the 
former, it is indispensable, says M. Haxthausen, that there should 
be established," a system of labor in combination with some indus- 
trial enterprise which would furnish the means of turning to some 
useful account the productive forces — tlie labor of man and beast 
— which would otherwise lie idle during the long intervals, when 
the works of the field are interrupted." During seven or eight 
months, as he says, " all labor is at a stand ;" and hence results 
a waste of capital so enormous, as fully to account for the little 
progress that is made. 

The government has established several model farms as schools 
for agriculture, into which both crown and private peasants are 
admitted ; and the number of pupils therein, in 1849, was 706. 
The course of instruction is very complete, occupying four years. 
As a consequence of all these measures, the yield of the land 
gradually increases, while the tax of transportation diminishes; 
the price of com rises and that of cloth declines; while the 
soil, and the man who cultivates it, gradually acquire value. In 
some districts, land sells for five, and even ten, times the price it 
would have commanded five-and-twenty years since ; while in all, 
men are becoming from year to year more free. 

The communal system presents, however, an obstacle to agri- 
cultural progress that will with difficulty be surmounted. Every- 
where throughout the empire, land remains undivided — being 
held in common, and annually distributed among the members of 
the commune ; and this applies as well to those which are owned 
by the commune itself, as to those held of the crown, or of the 
gpreat proprietor. In cases in which obrqk, or money rent^ is 
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paid, eTery male in the Tillage receiTes an equal share of the 
land — the father eren taking it for his infant son ; and each 
becomes responsible for his share of the rent In those in which 
corvee, or labor rent, prevails, the boys and the old men have no 
claim to the land, whose use is given only as an equivalent for 
labor performed ; but, to remedy this difficulty, a tiaglo is formed, 
by means of which several persons, no one of whom could per- 
form a full day's work, are clubbed together — making one full 
laborer, and becoming entitled to one share of land. The birth 
of every boy creates a new claim, and the shares of those who die 
revert to the commune. The woods, pastures, hunting-grounds, 
and fisheries remain undivided, and free to all the inhabitants ; 
but the arable land and meadows are divided, according to their 
value, among the males — the size of the shares diminishing from 
year to year as the population becomes more numerous.* 

As, under such circumstances, there can be no permanent pro- 
perty in land, there can be no inducements to devote labor to the 
making of any permanent improvements upon it ; and hence it is 
that ''agricultural industry is neglected and abandoned." Even 
where the soil is not naturally good, ''it might," says M. Hazt- 
hausen, " be much improved by manures, and by a greater appli- 
cation of industry ; but the efforts of a few land-holders, in this 
respect, have," as he continues, "been little imitated, and by the 
peasants not at all." f 

Trade and manufactures withdraw labor from agriculture ; and 
for the reason, that the former offers every inducement for exertion, 
while the latter offer little. Whatever may be the accumulations ' 
resulting from trade, they remain the private property of the man 
to whose efforts they have been due ; and at his death he may 
bequeath them to his wife and children ; whereas, however great 
may be the value added to land, that value becomes at once the 
property of the community, no part of which goes to either the 
wife or the daughter of the man by whose labors the improvements 
have been made. 

Communism is everywhere the same, whether we meet with it 
in Russia, or in France — in the customs of a people, or in the 
books of teachers who fail to see that the power of association 
grows with the development of individuality, and seek to pro* 

* Haxthavsbk : Thi Xturi&n Empin, voL L p. 119. f Ibid. p. 49. 
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mote the growth of the fonner hj the destraction of the latter 
In the one caae, it is bnt a step in the progress of man towards 
cirilization ; whereas, in the other, it is a project for reducing 
him to a state of barbarism. Hence it is, that the efforts at its 
introduction among drilized men hare always failed so signally. 

§ 9. With division of the land, labor acquires value, and the 
more it is valued the more' it is economized — the larger is the 
proportion of it that is productively employed — and the greater 
the quantity that can be given to the development of the resources 
of the earth. With every step in this direction, men are enabled 
to build houses on their ovm land, and the scattered farm-houses 
gradually take the place of the dirty village. Nothing of this 
kind can occur in Russia, because there is no land that the indi- 
Tidual peasant can call his own. The rural population is, there- 
fore, " grouped in large villages, in which the houses are crowded 
together just as in towns. The consequence is, that a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants thus reside at considerable distances from 
the lands which they cultivate ; and thus, independently of the 
loss of time in going and returning, there arises a moral cause of 
negligence in culture ; for it is impossible that the man who has 
to travel several versts in order to reach his field should cultivate 
it with the same interest, and bestow upon it the same care, as the 
man who has it constantly under his eye, and who can turn every 
favorable minute to account, whether it be for dunging or for 
laboring, for sowing or for reaping, for watering his meadow or 
for cutting his hay. This is one of the causes of the greater 
prosperity of the German colonies, where the dwellings are so 
distributed that each colonist has the land that he cultivates, if 
we may use the expression, under his thumb. This also partly 
explains the progress of agriculture in the Baltic provinces, where 
the rural population is much more scattered than in other parts 
of Russia. Such an agglomeration of the peasantry into nume- 
rous groups, predominates among nations which were formerly 
exposed to the incursions of barbarians or to the devastations of 
wild animals, and thus felt the want of residing in each other's 
neighborhood for mutual protection." * 

Cultivation always commences with the poorer soils, and it is 
* Fraditethi f^>tcm ^ Runia^ voL i p. 284. 
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only by means of association and combination that the richer ones 
are rendered available for the purposes of man. Sach combina- 
tion being, however, impossible under the communal system, the 
result is seen in the fact, that the active and intelligent jouug 
men of the viUage — ^those to whom we might look for agricnltnral 
improvement — fly to the towns and cities — abandoning the land, 
and seekiug elsewhere, that permanent advantage for themselves 
and their families which is denied by the existing system to those 
engaged in the work of cultivation. 

Such are some of the obstacles standing in the way of scientific 
agriculture. They are great, but great as they are, they are 
much exceeded in amount by those resulting from the want that 
still exists, of the proper diversification of employments, without 
which association and combination cannot take place. Through- 
out large portions of the empire, the farmer cannot^ in any manner, 
vary the otjjects of his cultivation. He musi confine himself to 
those commodities alone which will bear transportation ; and he 
cannot raise potatoes, turnips, hay, or any other of the bulky 
articles which require to be consumed at home. He musi ex- 
haust his land, and his crops must therefore diminish — with con- 
stant increase in the liability to disease, by which they are so often 
swept away — reducing his family and himself to poverty, if not 
starvation. He must confine himself to the cultivation of the 
poorer soils, for so large a portion of his crop is consumed in the 
work of transportation, that he is unable to obtain machinery by 
help of which to clear and drain the rich ones. He thus becomes 
from year to year more and more the slave of nature, and, as a 
consequence, more and more dependent upon the chances of 
trade, and a slave to his fellow-man. If the crops of Western 
Europe prove large, he is ruined. Therefore is he forced to pray 
for droughts and frosts, and other causes of damage to his fellow- 
men ; and all because of his inability to determine for himself how 
to employ his labor and his land. Commerce would give him that 
power, and enable him to rejoice in the prosperity of his fellow- 
men ; but commerce now grows nowhere in the absence of the 
system inaugurated by that first of modem statesmen, Colbert. 

The differences of price in the various parts of the empire are 
enormous — rye being in one place worth less than 1^ rouble per 
tchetwert, while, in another it seUs at more than 11, and wheal 
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Tafjing from little more than 2 to 13 roubles. Such is the taza* 
tion to which the producers are still exposed, because of the 
necessity for dependence on distant markets ; but the remedy is 
gradually being applied in the creation of local centres — dimi- 
nishing the necessity for going to a distance, while increasing the 
power to construct new and better roads. 

§ 10. The system of centralization sought to be established by 
the British people requires cheap labor at home and abroad, and 
tends ererywhere to its production. The less the commerce at 
home, the greater is the dependence of all nations on the people 
^ho have ships and wagons ; and the less is their power to deve- 
lop the resources of their land, or to increase the quantity of raw 
materials requiring to be transported. This, of course, leads to 
efforts at stimulation of the rarious communities of the world into 
competition with each other for the sale of raw products in the dis- 
tant market, to their own great injury, but to the present, though 
only temporary, benefit of the distant trader, who thus kills the 
goose that he may obtain the golden eggs. The more wool that 
can be obtained from Australia, the greater must be the decline 
of price in that of Russia ; the more cotton and hemp that can be 
obtained from India, the lower must be the prices of the hemp of 
Russia and the cotton of America ; and the greater must be the 
dependence of the agriculturists of both upon the chances and 
changes of the distant market, and upon the combinations that 
there so readily are formed. Hence it is that we witness among 
the purely agricultural communities of the world so entire an ab- 
sence of the power of self-goremment — so great an inability to 
make the roads that are so much required — and so complete a 
dependence upon the distant trader for all the machinery of trade 
and transportation. 

Individuality, whether in men or nations, grows with the 
growth of commerce. It grows in Russia ; and hence it is, that 
she has, in the last three years, exhibited a power of resistance 
to assaults from without, that would not have been possible 
had the free-trade policy been maintained, and had Russia con- 
tinued to follow in the lead of England. That such would have 
been the case, is clearly shown by Mr. Cobden, who furnishes the 
most conclusive argument in favor of the policy of France and 
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Russia, when telling his reiiders that '' to haye cnt off the people 
of the Russian Empire," in the period from 1815 to 1824, "from 
all commerce with foreign countries, woald have been to doom a 
portion of its people to nakedness." 'i' The system snbseqaentlj 
adopted tended towards decentralization, individnalitj, life, and 
freedom ; whereas, that arged upon the world by Mr. Cobdcn — 
having for its object an increase in the necessity for the services 
of the trader — tends towards centralization, which is always the 
road to slavery and death. 

§ 11. SwsDSN is naturally a very poor country — much of it 
being "rugged, hilly, and even mountainous," and "the soil, 
where the surface is not occupied by rocks, being chiefly light 
and sandy." As a rule, both soil and climate are unfavorable to 
agriculture, yet fertile tracts exist, south of 61^ — yielding rye, 
barley, potatoes, carrots, beet-root, and various other vegetables, 
as well as fruits, and a little Wheat. 

In regard to her commercial policy, Sweden has followed in 
the lead of France — her whole system having been based upon 
the idea of bringing the consumer and the producer close toge- 
ther, thus economizing transportation, and approximating, as far 
as possible, the prices of raw materials and manufactured articles. 
Twenty years since, her tariff was slightly modified in the direction 
of free trade, but six years later the step that had thus been taken 
was retraced, and the protective policy, in its fullest extent, was re- 
faiaugurated. How it has operated, it is proposed now to show. 

The manufacture of cotton piece-goods, in 1831, amounted to 
less than 2,000,000 of ells, but in 1840, it had already reached 
6,000,000. In the former of those years, the import of raw cot- 
ton was less than 800,000 pounds, but in the latter it had reached 

* ** When, nearly half a eentary since. Napoleon attempted to force npon 
Alexander, at the point of the bayonet, his * Continental System,' the trade 
of that empire wa0 comparatiyely free, and its people were dependent on 
foreign «onntrie8, and especially England, for almost OTcry comfort and 
luxury of cinlised life. Trayellers proceeded ftrom this oonntry to take 
orders for our manufactures in Russia, with almost as much facility as in 
Scotland <St Ireland ; and Englishmen opened their shops in Petersburg for 
the supply of all articles of dress and ftwnitnre on neariy as great a scale as 
in the streets of London. So destitute were they of manufacturing resources, 
that even the coarse woollens required for the clothing of the Russian army 
were purchased in England. At that time to have out off the Russian Em- 
pire from aQ commerce with foreign countries would have been to doom a 
piH of its people to nakedness." — rAol Natf p. 7. 
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1,800,000. In the three years ending in 1846, it was 10,000,000 ; 
whereas, in the three ending in 1853, it amounted to no less than 
27,000,000. In the first of these periods, the quantity of cotton 
yam imported amoimted to 5,000,000 poands, and in the last to 
8,600,000. The annual average of cotton wool and yam in the 
first was 5,000,000 pounds; whereas, in the last it exceeded 
10,000,000. 

Taking the years 1845 and 1852 as the mean of those periods, 
we obtain, therefore, a duplication of the consumption in the short 
term of seven years, and an allowance, per head, exceeding three 
pounds, or more — the character of the climate being allowed for 
— than the consumption of these United States, in which the 
cotton itself is raised. 

Of other raw materials, the import has been as follows ^— 

UUtoUML ISSltolMS. 

Hemp pounds 5,400,000 6,200,000 

Hides and skins. " 6,400,000 8,700,000 

Wool " 6,000,000 6,600,000 

-^U thus exhibiting a large increase. 

The manufacture of woollen cloth is found everywhere through- 
out the country, in the houses of the peasants — - giving employ- 
ment to time and mind that would otherwise be waste ; and yet 
the cloth annually made in the larger establishments, exceeded, 
some years since, 1,100,000 yards. 

In^840, there were made about 80,000 tons of pig iron, capa- 
ble of yielding about 65,000 tons of bars. In 1853, the bam 
that were made amounted to 115,000 tons, and adding thereto 
about 10,000 tons of castings, we have a total of 125,000 — ^being 
nearly a duplication of the product in the short term of thirteen 
years. So great, indeed, is the movement in the iron manufac- 
ture, and in the development of the resources of the earth, that in 
the year 1853 there were opened no less than 327 new mines, 
while more than twice that number of old and abandoned worka 
were re-opened. 

§ 12. The movement of the population has been as foUowB :— 

In 1761 1,795,000 I In 1826 2,761,000 

« 1806 2,414,000 I «< 1863 8,482,000 

Between the first two of these periods there elapsed fifty-four 
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yean, in which the increase amoanted to 34 per cent. Between 
the last two there were half that number, in which the increase 
was Mi per cent The movement is, therefore, a constantly acce* 
lerated one — giving increased power of association and combi- 
nation, and facilitating the further growth of wealth. 

In the latter period, the quantity of physical and mental effort 
given to the work of conversion has, as the reader has seen, 
greatly increased, and yet, so far has this been from producing a 
diminution in the power to devote time and mind to the work of 
cultivation, that it has wonderfully increased, as is shown by the 
following facts. — In the ten years ending in 1787, the average 
import of grain was 700,000 barrels, of 280 pounds each — being 
the equivalent of about 196,000,000 pounds; or 100 pounds per 
head. 'I' In the decade ending in 1853, the average import was 
120,000 barrels, giving only 34,000,000 pounds, while the popu- 
lation had almost doubled. To the import of the latter period 
may now be added an annual average of flour and meal, to the 
extent of 4,000,000 pounds — calculating which as grain would 
make the total import about 40,000,000 ; or less than 12 pounds 
per head. That the people are far better fed in the latter than 
in the former period, is proved by their greatly mcreased pur- 
chase of cloth — food being the first of man's animal wants requir- 
ing to be satisfied. It is further proved by the following table, 
exhibiting the rapid growth in the consumption of other articles : 

1844 to 184«. 1861 to 1858. 

Coffee, totd import pounds 20,000,000 29,000,000 

Sngwr, " •« 66,000,000 75,000,000 

TolMMSco, " " 10,000,000 18,000,000 

§ 13. Commerce at home grows with great rapidity, while that 
with foreign nations increases with a steadiness and regularity 
scarcely elsewhere to be paralleled, as is shown by the following 
table : — 

XzpofftMi Inportt. 

1881 rix-doQanf 18,566,000 12,808,000 

1886 " 18,686,000 16,662,000 

1840 <« 20,484,000 18,808,000 

1844 " 21,680,000 18,480,000 

1868 «« 84,470,000 84,887,O0Q 

* MaoGrmok: Commettial SfaiuUdt vol. ii p. 809. 
t The Swediflh rix-doUur is worth aboat 40 cents. 
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That the power to bay the products of the labor of othen is 
dependent on the power to sell one's own, is here abundantly 
proved. So long as the Swedes had scarcely any manufactures, 
they were but poor customers to other nations ; but with the in- 
creased rapidity of circulation they hare acquired force, and now, 
as we see, their power of consumption is increasing at a rate 
almost equal to that of any country in the world ; while Ireland, 
India, Turkey, Portugal, and other free-trade countries, as regu- 
larly decline. Such are the different effects of the policies, of 
which one tends to the diminution of the tax of transportation, 
and to the growth of commerce, while the other would increase 
that tax, and thus establish the dominion of trade. 

§ 14. As commerce grows, land increases in value and b^omes 
divided. As the power of trade increases, land declines in value 
and becomes consolidated, as we see to be the case in Ireland, 
England, Turkey, and India. The peasants of Sweden who are 
proprietors of the land they cultivate, have been reckoned at 
147,974 ; and that the tendency is towards the further division 
of landed property is shown in the fact, that fK)m 1822 to 1837, 
the sales of land by noble proprietors amounted to £826,000, or 
about 10,000,000 of Swedish dollars — the land so sold being 
purchased in almost equal quantities by the middle and the pea- 
sant classes.* 

What is the condition of the small proprietors, and how manu- 
factures and agriculture are combined throughout the larger por- 
tion of the kingdom, will be seen on a perusal of the following 
passages from a distinguished British traveller : — 

" Angermanland, in which I am now, is like a manufacturing 
district in England. The loom is heard in every room of every 
house. Every bum-s^e has its webs of linen on its green banks. 
This manufacturing is entirely domestic ; the whole carried on 
upon the little farm on which the flax grows, and the whole by 
the females of the house, except the ploughing and sowing. It is 
not, however, confined to linen for household use, or for the 
family clothing. The linen is sold all over the kingdom ; and at 
one little inn, Borsta, there was a table laid out, as we sometimes 
see in manufacturing districts in England, with products of the 
• Comntwcial Skituliet, vol ii. p. 810. 
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place." * "The people of these two countries, North 
and South Angermanland, seem to onite on a small scale all the 
advantages of a manufacturing and agricultural population 
more fully than any district I hare ever seen. The land is all 
in small estates, in the possession of the peasants. The men do 
the farm business — the women are driving a not less profitable 
branch of industry. There is full employment at the loom or in 
spinning for old and young of the female sex. Servants are no 
burden. About the houses and inside there is all the cleanliness 
and neatness of a thriving manufacturing, and the abundance of 
an agricultural, population. The table linen laid down even for 
your glass of milk and piece of bread is always clean ; the beds 
and sheets always nice and white. Everybody is well clad, for 
their manufacturing is like their farming — for their own use in 
the first place, and the surplus only, as a secondary object, for 
sale ; and from the number of little nick-nacks in their house- 
holds — such as good tables and chairs, window-curtains and 
blinds, (which no hut is without,) clocks, fine bedding, papered 
rooms, and a few books — it is evident that they lay out their 
winnings on their comforts, and that they are not on a low scale 
of social well-being, but on as high a scale as sych of our artisans 
as have a clear view of constant living by their trades. This is 
Sweden. It is here, in the northern provinces, that what a coun- 
try may justly be proud of is realized." * 

§ 15. The more perfect the power to maintain commerce, the 
greater is the development of mind, and the greater the thirst for 
information. It is, therefore, no matter of surprise that here, as 
in Denmark, we find a rapidly gprowing literature — developing 

« Laimo : Taw m Sweden, pp. 191-192. 

The regMlations adopted by all the larger factories in Stockholm declare, 
that it is the object of the proprietors, "by nnceasing care, by moderate 
demands on the capabilitiefi of the young workpeople, and by constant atten- 
tion to their morals and dispositions, to direct their minds to industry and 
propriety of behayior, by which means they, on leaTing the factory, may 
claim to be preferred for employment in such social occupations as suit their 
riper years, before those who h^ spent their time in idleness, and often 
under no kind of guidance ;" and as a consequence of this determination to 
treat their workpeople as human beings, ** no inconyeniences haye arisen 
from the introduction of machinery. No combinations haye occurred among 
the workmen, nor haye complunts of ill-treatment or insufficient wagee ever 
been heard of." — Ofieial Doeumenti, given by MaoOkkqob: CommntM 
StaiutUs, ToL L p. 863. 
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itself in the capital, while exhibiting itself in the smaller towns in 
the form of well-provided book-shops. "I am here," says Mr. 
Laing, writing from a village in Lapland, " in a more comfort- 
able, cleaner honse than any of our smaller towns in the north of 
Scotland, excepting, perhaps, Inverness, can boast of. In this 
little town of eleven hundred inhabitants, at the distance of four 
hundred and seventy miles from the capital, there are two book- 
sellers' shops, in which I fonnd a good stock of modem books, 
among others the Life of Colnmbns, by Washington Irving, in 
English. All the comforts, conveniences, and to judge by the 
appearance of the ladies and gentlemen, the elegancies of a re- 
fined life, are to be found in as great abundance as in our small 
towns, and perhaps even extending lower in society, from the 
daily mode of living being less costly. In the appearance or 
habits of the people there is nothing to give you the idea of igno- 
rance, rawness, or a low state of manners. There is nothing of 
Lapland here, except, perhaps, in the food." * 

Such was the state of things nearly twenty years since, and, so 
far as may be judged by the import of paper, the course has since 
been steadily onward — the quantity imported having risen to 
400,000 pounds in the three years ending in 1853, against 150,000 
in those ending in 1846. 

§ 16. The tendency to equality grows with the growth of 
wealth, and therefore is it^that we find in Sweden a slow and 
gradual correction of the evils of political centralization. Twenty 
years since, two-thirds of the land paid all the taxes, while its 
owners were excluded from representation in the legislative body. 
Now, '' all who belong to the peasant class are entitled to repre- 
sent and be represented in the Chamber of the Peasantry." f 

Freedom here, as everywhere, grows with the diversification of 
employments and the development of individuality among the peo- 
ple. Such, too, is the course of things, despite the existence of a 
political centralization of the most oppressive kind. Function- 
aries abound, and to such extent that, according to Mr. Laing, 
" it may truly be said that they are not made for the public busi- 
ness, but the business for them." X ^^^ ^^^^ maintenance heavy 
taxes are required — amountin|^ to no less than one-fifth of the 

• Tour in Sweden, p. 168. f ^^^' P- ^^ X Ibid. p. 104. 
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total product of the land, and to one-nineteenth of its actnal 
Talne. Much of it being exempt from taxation, it follows, neces* 
sarilj, that the weight presses jet more heavily than this upon the 
small proprietors, most of whom pay to the government, in addi- 
tion to their local taxes, no less than a third of the total product 
of land and labor. 'i' 

The right to labor is there held to be a priyilege, to be paid 
for in the form of a tax, by the payment of which the party be- 
comes ** entitled to protection from the law — like any other pro- 
prietor — against whatever would diminish its value and injure his 
means of living and paying his tax ;" f and, as a consequence of 
this, the coppersmith cannot so far depart from the regular line 
of his trade as to cast the metal he needs to use. Regulations 
abound — impeding the free circulation of labor, and preventing 
the growth of commerce. Smelting-fumaces and iron-works are 
licensed for particular quantities, which cannot be exceeded, on 
pain of confiscation. These licenses are granted by the College 
of Mines, which controls all the works — having local colleges in 
all the districts, with officers of various ranks ; and every furnace 
and every forge pays a tax, in proportion to its capacity, for the 
maintenance of people charged with throwing obstacles in the way 
of commerce, and thus preventing the development of the resources 
of the earth. 

So far as regards the intercourse of her own people with those 
of foreign nations, Sweden has followed in the direction indicated 
by Colbert, but she yet needs a Turgot for the removal of obsta- 
cles to commerce at home.| 

« Tour in Swedtti, p. 271. f Ibid. p. 81. 

{ How great are the obstacles to oommeroe ezisting in aU ooonb^es that 
are chiefly, eyen where not whoUj, devoted to agricnltore — how certainly 
the absence of the power of combination renders man the slave of nature 
and of his fellow-man — and how great is the tendency of diyersity of em- 
ployments to produce steadiness in the demand for labor and its pitKlncts-^ 
are all well exhibited in the foUowing passage from a review of M. Tegobor- 
slu*s work : — 

** There is one remarkable fSMt mentioned by the same author elsewhere, 
relating to the difficolty of transport, which bears ver^mnch on this ques- 
tion of agricultural prices, and which iUustrates also generally the backwMd 
condition of Russia, in respect of the non-deyelopment of its mineral re- 
sources ; he tells us that it may be said, without exaggeration, * that in 
Russia and Poland more than nine-tenths of the cart and wagon wheels of 
every description are without iron hoops, and that, except in equipages of 
luxury, aO the axles are of wood.' — p. 210. But the variations in price, 
which rises and falls rapidly under the influence of local and chance cireu»« 
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§ 17. We have now stadied the operations of six import* 
ant communities of the North and South of Europe, differing 
altogether in race, habits, manners, and religions, and agreeing 
only in the adoption of a system tending to increase in the power 
of association, and in the development of the various faculties of 
their members ; and in the results thereby obtained. In all of 
them there is a steady increase of the proportion of the labor of 
the community given to the development of the powers of the 
land, and decline in that required for the work of trade and 
transportation : in all, there is a great increase in the power to 
maintain commerce at home, with large increase in the value of 
land and reward of labor : in all, a large increase in the power 
to maintain commerce with distant people : in all, society is taking, 
from year to year, more and more its natural form : in all, popu- 
lation and wealth steadily increase : and with all, there is a grow- 
ing individuality, enabling them more and more to occupy an inde- 
pendent position among the various nations of the earth. 

Directly the reverse of this, is what we have seen among 
the Catholics of Ireland and Portugal, the Turks of Eastern 
Europe, the Hindoos of India, and the white and black races of 
the Western Indies. Differing in all else, they have been agreed 

stances, efToctuRlly preyent the application of capital to agricultural pur- 
poses, or the undertaking of permanent improyements. The proprietor is 
glad to obtain from year to year such income as he can from the compulsory 
labor of the serfs upon his estate, and is often obliged to sell his produce for 
a trifle, unable to wait for a rise in the price, or to transport it to a better 
mnrket. . The surplus in the abundant years is thus mostly waste, while the 
deficiency in the bad years brings excessiye suffering. And, on the whole, 
it is obseryed that the fluctuations of price are greater in those goyemmenta 
which produce a surplus, than in those which do not raiser a sufficiency of 
grain for their own consumption. Thus, during the period from 1888 to 1841 
prices differed at Petroxayodsk, St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Moscow, in propor- 
tions yarying from 10 to 22 at the former place, to 10 to 42 at the latter; 
while at Simbirsk, Ekaterinoslay, Saratoy, Tula, Stayropol, they ranged fVom 
10 to 48 at the first-named of these places, and 10 to 111 at the last. It is 
eyident that eyen in time of peace, it must be long before the improvement 
of internal commnnicationSj and the steadiness of a foreign demand, can giyo 
sufficient stflbility to prices to encourage a systematic extension of agricul- 
ture. But in time of war, the surplus g^in produce of the corn-growing 
districts will be thrown in waste on the local markets, learing the distant 
and poorer regions unrelieyed. From recent information, also, it appears, 
that the stoppage .of the outlets of exportation for the surplus grain has 
caused a local plenty in some prorinces, the effect of which will be the ruin, 
by comparatiye cheapness o^ produce, of the proprietors of the local estates, 
without any relief to the hunger of the distant members of the population.** 
— Wei(mifuter Review, January, 1866. 
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in a single point ; and that is, in the necessity for submitting 
to a policy a^dverse to association, and preyentive of the develop- 
ment of the various faculties of their people. In all of them, con- 
sequently, their labors are of a most superficial kind — ^being given 
to scratching the earth with poor machinery, because of inability 
to obtain that which is better : in all, there is little motion of 
society and little power : in all, the proportion of labor given to 
the work of trade and transportation tends to increase : and in 
all, the value of land and labor tends steadily to decline, with 
daily diminution in wealth and population, and in the power to 
maintain commerce at home or abroad : -and with all, there is de- 
clining individuality — the communities becoming more and more 
dependent upon the will of others, and losing their position among 
the nations of the earth. 

§ 18. Man seeks association with his fellow-men. To have 
association, Were must be'diversity of employment and develop- 
ment of individuality. As these are obtained, and as the con- 
sumers and the producers more and more take their places by 
each other's side, the prices of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts steadily approach each other, with constant decline in the 
value of all, and increase in the wealth, the power, and the value 
of man ; and with constant tendency to have society assume the 
form of greatest stability — that of a true pyramid, as here is 
shown: — 
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Such are the tendencies in all the countries that follow in the 
lead of. France, and in France herself. 

When, on the contrary, they are not obtained, and when, con- 
sequently, the prices of raw materials and of finished products 
recede from each other, the reverse is seen — society then taking 
upon itself the form that is here exhibited :— - 
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Snch are the tendencies in all the countries that follow in the 
lead of England, and in England herself. Instability is, there- 
fore, the distinguishing characteristic of all those countries. 

American policy has been in harmony with that of neither one 
of these great sections of the human race. While recognizing, 
generally, the expediency of protection, and the propriety of 
creating a domestic^arket for the planter's and farmer's pro- 
ducts, powerful parties have held that it was to be regarded, not 
as a measure of national policy, promotive of the good of all, 
but, as a special favor to certain classes, whose interests were to 
be promoted at the cost of all; and, for that reason, to be 
granted only so far as was consistent with the raising of the 
largest public revenue. Instability has, therefore, been the espe- 
cial characteristic of American policy — protection having been 
resorted to, whenever the public treasury was empty, and aban- 
doned, whenever it had been filled. As a consequence of this it 
is, that we are now afforded the opportunity of studying, on the 
same gpround, the working of both the systems already examined 
in reference to so many, so different, and so widely-scattered 
nations; and to that examination it is proposed that we now 
address ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE flAMB SUBJECT OONTIMUJfiD. 

§ 1. France is a coantrj of ''contrasts" resnltiug from the 
fact, that its social and political systems are perpetually at war 
with each other — the former tending towards increase in the 
Talae of land and man, and the latter towards diminntion in the 
yalne of both. The one tends to the creation of local centres 
and the establishment of freedom ; the other, to the centralization 
of wealth and power in the capital, and to the redaction of men 
to the condition of mere machines. 

In the American Union, too, we find a country of " contrasts," 
whose existence is due to the fact that it has a social system which 
looks towards centralization and slavery, standing in the presence 
of a political one based upon the idea of local activity and perfect 
self-government. In France, a sound social system is gradually 
correcting the errors of the political one, with constant tendency 
towards increase of freedom ; whereas, in the United States, social 
error is gradually triumphing over political truth, with grow- 
ing tendency to the dispersion of man — ^to the absorption of local 
centres of action — to the centralization of power in great cities, 
and to the increasing subjection of those who labor to the will of 
those who live by the exercise of their powers of appropriation. 
First among the nations to declare that " all men are bom equal," 
they stand now alone among civilized communities of the world 
in having among them distinguished teachers who assert, that 
'* free society has proved an utter failure" — ^that " slavery," whe- 
ther for the white man or the black, '' is a legitimate, useful, and 
expedient institution" — and that it is a duty to strive "not merely 
to retain it where it is, but to extend it to regions where it is yet 
unknown." 

In no part of the world does the political system — based, as it 
is, upon the idea of local centres, counteracting the great central 

Vol. II. — 12 
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attraction — so nearly correspond with that wonderfally beantiful 
one established for the government of the oniyerse. In none, 
therefore, are the natural tendencies of man towards association 
and combination with his fellow-men so fnlly exhibited. Looking 
for the type of the system, we find it in the "bee," or union of 
the older members of a settlement for the purpose of raising the 
log-house required for their newly-arrived neighbors — starting 
from which point, it may be found in every operation of life. The 
logs are to be rolled ; the roof of the bam is to be raised ; or the 
corn is to 4>e husked. Each of these would involve severe exer- 
tion on the part of the lonely settler ; but it is rendered light by 
aid of the combined exertions of his neighbors. The new addi- 
tion to the population has brought n^ath him, probably, neither 
horse nor plough; but one neighbor lends him the former, 
while another supplies the latter, and thus do they enable him 
speedily to obtain both horse and plough of his own. A place 
of worship being required, all, whether Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, or Presbyterians, unite to build it ; its pulpit to be occu- 
pied by the itinerant preachers of the wilderness. The church — > 
bringing people to the neighborhood — promotes the habit of 
association ; while the lesson taught therein promotes the love of 
order, and soon the settlement is dotted over with meeting-houses, 
at one of which Baptists, and at another Presbyterians, meet each 
other, to listen to the person whom, as their teacher, they have 
united to select Is one of these houses burnt, the congregation 
find all others of the neighborhood placed at their command until 
the loss can be repaired. — On one day, we find them associating 
for the making of roads, and holding meetings to determine who 
shall superintend their construction and repair, and who assess 
the contributions required for that purpose. — On another, they 
are meeting to determine who shall represent them at the county 
board, in the State Assembly, or in the Congress of the Union. 
— Xext, they settle where the new school-house shall be built ; 
and determine who shall collect the funds required, or select the 
books for the little library that is to aid their children in applying 
with advantage to themselves, the knowledge of letters acquired 
from the teacher. 'i' — Again, they are forming associations for 

* "It is not impotsible to conceive the surpassing liberty which the 
Americans enjoj ; some idea may likewise be formed of the extreme equal- 
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mntaal insurance against horse-thieTes or fire ; or little savings' 
fnnds, called banks, at which the man who wishes to boy a horse 
or a plough can borrow the little money that he needs. — Little 
mills grow up, the property of one or two, and expand into large 
ones, in which all the little capitalists of the neighborhood, shoe- 
makers and sempstresses, fanners and lawyers, widows and or* 
phans, are interested ; little towns, in which every resident owns 
his own house and lot, and is therefore directly interested in their 
good management, and in all matters tending to their advance- 
ment — each feeling that the first and greatest of all is an entire 
security in the enjoyment of the rights of person and of prepay.* 
— The habit of association thus exercises the most beneficial influ- 
ence in every action of life ; and it is most seen where population 
and wealth most abound — ^in the States of New England. There, 
we see a network of association so far exceeding any thing else- 
where known, as to be entirely beyond comparison* The ship- 
wright, and the merchant, and the more advanced and less active 
capitalist, combine with the master in the ownership of the ves- 
sel ; and all unite with the crew in the division of the oil obtained. 
The great merchant, the little capitalist, the machinist, the foun- 
dry-master, the engineer, the workman, and the girl who tends 
the loom, divide among themselves the ownership of the great 
mill — combining their efforts for rendering the labor of each and 

ity that sabsists among them ; but the political actirity which penradea the 
United States miut be seen in order to be understood. No sooner do you 
set foot on the American soil, than yon are stannod by a kind of tumult ; a 
confused clamor is heard on eTcry side ; and a thousand simultaneous voioet 
demand the immediate saUsfaetion of their social wants. ETery thing is in 
motion tronnd you : here, the people of one quarter of a town are met to 
decide upon the building of a church ; there, the election of a representatiTa 
is going on ; a little farther, the delegates of a duvtrictare posting to the town 
in order to consult upon some local improvements ; or In another place, the 
laborers of a village quit their ploughs to deliberate upon the project of a 
road or a public school. Meetings are called for the sole purpose of declar- 
ing their disapprobation of the line of conduct pursued by the goTcmment; 
while in other assemblies the citiiens salute the authorities of the day as 
the fathers of their country. Societies are formed which regard drunken- 
ness as the principal cause of the evils under which the state labors, and 
which solemnly bind themselTce to give a constant example of temperance." 
— Dt TWqueville, 

* ** The citiien of the United States is taught from his earliest infancy to 
rely upon his own exertions, in order to resist the evils and the difficulties 
of life : he looks upon the social authority with an eye of mistrust and anx- 
iety, and he only claims its astistanee when he is quite unable to do without 
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all more largely prodoctive of cloth. Look where we maj 
throQghoat the Northern States, the same tendencj to combina- 
tion of action is found existing ; and yet, look to what quarter 
we may, we find a state of things with which all that is aboTe 
described is in striking " contrast ;" as will next be shown. 

The population of the Union is now (1856) seven*and-twen1j 
millions, and the surface comprised within the States and territo- 
ries of the Atlantic coast, and those immediately bordering on the 
Mississippi, exceeds a million of square miles, or 640,000,000 of 
acres, each of which is capable of feeding and clothing a full-grown 
man ] and yet men are seen, by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
flying to Kansas and Nebraska, Oregon and California, to appro- 
priate more land — leaving behind them the richest soils as yet 
undrained, and commencing the work of cultivation on the higher 
and drier ones of the West, far from market, and capable, under 
existing circumstances, of yielding but small returns to labor.* 

The natural tendency of man is to combine his labors with those 
of his fellow-man — ^knowing that two can roll a log that one alone 
could neither roll nor lift. Here, however, men are seen flying 
from their fellow-men, each one seeking to roll his own log, for to 
lift it is a task that exceeds his powers. The labor of each is 
thus wasted on the road, and is unprofitably employed at his 
Journey's end. 

His natural tendency is to combine his axe with his neighbor's 
spade, lending one and borrowing the other. Here, however, 
the man vdth the axe flies from the one who has a spade. 

His natural tendency is to begin on the thin soil at the side of 
the hill, and to work down towards the rich one at its foot^ 
gathering manure on the one with which to enrich the other ; but 
here he flies from the rich soils that are near him, to seek the poor 
ones that are distant. 

His natural tendency is to combine with his neighbors for im- 
proving old roads ; but here he flies to a distance, that he may 
employ his labor in opening new ones, while those already made 
remain unimproved; and henceforth two are to be maintained 
instead of one. 

His natural tendency is to combine with his neighbors for im- 

* 8m amU, ToL L p. 118, for the ehanoler of the lands oeeapied bj the 
•trlj setttera of Ohio and Indiana, Iltinoia and Missouri. 
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proying the character of edacation in old schools ; but here he 
flies from his neighbors to places where there are no schools, and 
where none can erer be nntil he himself shall bnild them. 

His natural tendency is to hold in regard old places and old 
houses, mellowed by time, and sanctified by the recollection of 
those who before had inhabited them ; but here he flies from them, 
to cat oat new places in the woods, whose harshness and hardness 
are quintupled by the recollection of those he has left, occupied 
by the friends of his early years. 

Why is this so ? Why is it that men fly from Western New 
York, where railroads run through rich lands, covered with dense 
forests — and through swamps that need drainage alone to gire to 
culUvadon the richest soils in the world — to seek the West, where 
they must cultirate poor soils distant from market, whose small 
yield decreases annually, because of the necessity for wasting on 
the road the manure yielded by the horses or oxen employed in 
the work of transportation — while the wheat itself is consumed 
abroad, leaving nothing whatever to be returned upon the land f 
Why is it that throughout that rich country, with its canals and 
railroads, its towns and its telegraphs, the populalion has ceased 
to grow in number, and property in the land becomes, from day 
to day, more and more consolidated — always an evidence of 
declining wealth and power f 

The answer to these questions, and the cause of all the "con* 
trasts'* above presented for the reader's consideration, is to be 
found in the fact that the policy of the country has been most 
consistently opposed to the development of commerce — while 
always fiivoring the establishment of the supremacy of trade. 

§ 2. The tendency towards decentralization and freedom is in 
the direct ratio of the approximation of the prices of the raw pro- 
ducts of the earth, and those of the commodities into which they 
are convened. In Germany, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, as 
the reader has seen, the distance between the two is gradually 
lessening, with great increase of commerce. In Ireland, India^ 
Jamaica, and other countries, it is gradually increasing, with 
eonstant augmentation in the power of trade. In the first of 
these two sets of states — following the lead of France— the policy 
that has been pmrsued has been that of Colbert^ and the olgects 
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loaght to be attained have been those indicated bj Adam Smith 
as reqaired for man's improvement — regarding him as a moral 
and responsible being. In ihe last — following not in the lead, 
but under the direction, of England^- the policy has been that 
which, when inflicted upon the colonies, was denounced bj Dr. 
Smith as being " a violation of the most sacred rights of man- 
kind." 
^ The policy of the United States of America has been in har- 
mony with neither of these ; and yet — the cause of their Revolu- 
/^ tion being to be found in the determination to release themselves 
\ from the system under which Ireland and the Indies have since 
A been so entirely exhausted — it would have been regarded as 
(^ almost absolutely certain that they would have followed in the 
direction indicated by Colbert, and have adopted measures look- 
ing to bringing the consumer to the side of the producer, and 
thus relieving themselves from that first and most oppressive of 
taxes — that of transportation. Such, indeed, were the early 
tendencies of the government, as shown in the elaborate report of 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury during the admi- 
nistration of Washington, wherein he told his countrymen that 
** not only the wealth, but the independence and security, of a 
country appear to be materially connected with the prosperity of 
manufactures. Every nation," as he thought, ''with a view to 
these great objects, ought to endeavor to possess within itself 
all the essentials of national supply. These," as he said, " com- 
prise the means of subsistence, clothing, and defence," * 
and, as he continued, ''though it were true that the immediate 
and certain effect of regulations controlling the competition of 
foreign with domestic fabrics was an increase of price, it is uni- 
versally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every 
successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture has at- 
tained to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution of it a 
competent number of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. 
Being free from the heavy charges which attend the importation 
of foreign commodities, it can be afforded cheaper, and accord- 
ingly seldom or never fails to be sold cheaper, in process of time, 
than was the foreign article for which it is a substitute. The 
internal competition which takes place soon does away every 
thing like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the 
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article to the mmimam of & reasonable profit oir the capital em- 
ployed." This accorded, as he thought, " with the reason of the 
thing, and with experience." * 

The great war of Europe had, cTcn then, commenced, and its 
effects were speedily experienced in an increased demand for food 
— furnishing the farmer with a temporary market, and relieving 
him, for the time, from the necessity for reflection upon the fact 
that the value of his land is wholly dependent upon its exemption^ 
from the tax of transportation. Time, however, brought with it 
the correction of his delusions, in the form of Orders in Council, 
Rules of '56, and Berlin and Milan Decrees — measures having 
for their object the annihilation of the rights of all the powers not 
engaged on the side of one or other of the great parties to the 
war. It was the substitution of 

<< The good old rule, the simple plaiiy 
Thftt those may take who haTe the power. 
And those may keep who ean"— 

for the universally recognised law of nations, f 

The AiQcncfti^ flftg being now driven from the ocean, it became 
necessary, in self-defence, to prohibit intercourse with either of 
the parties to the contest. Pressing want of cloth, iron, and 
other commodities, then forced the people to manufacturing for 

• Treatury Report^ December 6, 1791. The doenment f^m which this 
quotation is made, is one of the most remarkable of its kind in existence — 
exhibiting, as it does throughout, a familiarity with every department of the 
question to be discussed such as could haTe been acquired only under a sys- 
tem so oppressive as was the colonial one of England. That system is yet» 
however, perpetuated by the descendants of the men who were driTen by it 
to make the RcTolution. 

f ** From the breaking out of the wars of the French BcTolution to the 
year 1812, the United States knew the law of nations only as the Tictims of 
its systematic ▼iolation by the great maritime powers of Burope. * * 
One hundred millions, at least, of American property were swept from the 
seas, under the Britirii Orders in Council, and the French Berlin and Milan 
Decrees. * * For our enormous losses under the British Orders 
in Council, we not only nerer receiTed indemnification, but the sacrifices and 
sufl'erings of the war were added to those spoliations on our commerce and 
iuTasions of our neutral rights which led to its declaradon. Those Orders 
were at that time regarded by the Lansdownes, the Barings, the Broughams^ 
and the other enlightened statesmen of the school to which you belonged, as 
a Tiolation of right and justice as well as of sound policy ; and within a Tsry 
few years the present distinguished Lord Chief Justice, placed by yourself 
at the head of the tribunals of England, has declared that * the Orders in 
Council were grierously uigust to neutrals, and it it now gtMrmUjf aUow4d 
that they were eonirary to the law of nations and to our own mumieipai Imp.' "— 
£vf KBTT , Letter to Lord John SueeeU, September 17, 1868. 
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themselves ; bat, as it is always the first step that is the most 
costly and least prodnctlTe, the progress was necessarily slow — 
the whole policy of the country having, nntU then, been adverse 
to the diversification of employments, and to the introdnction of 
the machinery required for obtaining command of steam, or any 
other of the natural forces, with the single exception of the wind 
required for driving ships. The nation was then poor, and when, 
in 1812, war against Britain was declared, it was so entirely un- 
able to clothe itself, that the government found itself driven to the 
expedient of taking possession of Amelia Island, a Spanish pos- 
session on the Florida coast, for the sole and exclusive purpose 
of enabling its citizens to evade its own laws — by thus bringing 
within the Union certain cargoes of woollen cloths and blankets, 
whose regular importation was forbidden by the non-intercourse 
laws enacted in retaliation for the Orders in Council.* 

The war which followed produced effects similar to those which 
had been observed throughout Continental Europe — causing the 

* Tho entire inability ot a nation wholly dependent upon trade, for enter- 
ing into a war, eren of self-defence, is well exhibited in the following article 
flrom the London Timet, meant to be, and proper to be receiTed as, desorip- 
tive of the weakness of tho Union at the present time. The power of self- 
protection in a commnnity exists in the direct ratio of the development of 
indiTiduality among the persons of whom it is composed. The greater ita 
amoant, the larger is commerce, and the less is the dependence upon trade. 

*' The exports of the United States, then, as now, its main staple, which, 
in 1807, amounted to £22,500,000, consisted, in 1812, of je8,000,000; in 
1818, of, £5,800,000; and in 1814, of £1,448,216? while those of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom had risen fh>m £81,000,000 in 1807, to £58,500,000 in 1814, 
in the early part of which year the great European war terminated — ^at least 
for the time. The pressure of the war had, howeTer, now made itself felt 
in the United States. They had mshed into war totally unprepared : their 
naTy consisted of eight fHgates and twelTC sloops, not all ready for sea ; 
their army, of twenty-fonr thousand men, neither organised nor disciplined, 
and, as tho first result showed, totally unfit to meet our regiments in the field. 
Their mercantile marine was scattered, unprotected, all oTor the globe. The 
blockade ruined their customs, their only source of rcTenue, (with the excep- 
tion of the sale of waste land ;) and the consequence was, that a country 
which, with great difficulty, had been induced to bear a taxation of 
£8,000,000, now found itself called upon to support a costly war, whose 
peculiar character was to destroy the Tory resources which were destined 
by nature to form the domestic and external strengtii of the United States. 
• A resort to heavy excise duties was the only course now open to raise the 
necessary revenue, and heavy duties were laid upon licenses to sell wine, to 
distil spirits, on auctions, ships, sugar, bank-notes, bills, and salt. Jeffer- 
son's boast — as mischievous as it was unfounded — that the tax-gatherer 
should never enter the house of an American citisen, vanished into thin dr ; 
and, with the unpopularity of the excise, speedily came the unpopularity of 
the war which imposed it." 
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erection of nnmerons factories and furnaces, and the opening of 
many mines — and furnishing so extensive a market for food, wool, 
and other of the raw.prodncts of the earth, that, as will hereafter 
be shown, the price of flour was higher than it had ever been 
before, although the export trade had almost wholly ceased. 
With the return of peace, however, manufactures generally, with 
the single exception of coarse cottons, were abandoned to their 
fate, and soon sunk under foreign competition. Here, as every- 
where throughout Europe, machinery was thrown out of use, and 
its proprietors were ruined, while the workmen were discharged. 
Thus at once was lost to the nation the whole of that great capi- 
tal of skill and experience, that in the past few years had been 
accumulated at the cost of so much effort. 

Commerce then gradually declined, and trade became again 
master of the fortunes of the people, with great decline in the 
value of labor, and so great a diminution in that of land that 
throughout the country it sold at prices not exceeding a third, or 
even a fourth, of those it had before commanded. Universal dis- 
tress brought with it a remedy in the form of the semi-protective 
tariff of 1824, followed by the really protective' one of 1828, by 
which the policy of Colbert was, foiTthe first time, installed as 
that of the ~jimerican TTnion. Remonstrances, and threatened 
resistance on the part of the cotton-glowing States, caused the 
abandonment of that policy, before it had had even a five years' 
trial, and early in 1833, it was suspended by the compromise 
tariff, in virtue of which protection was gradually to be with- 
drawn, and by 1842 was entirely to cease. Before that time 
arrived, however, commerce had almost ceased to exist — the 
demand for labor having died away, and with it the power to 
purchase labor's products. Universal distress brought with it a 
change of administration, followed by a change of policy, protec- 
tion being again, in 1842, adopted as the law of the land. Again, 
in 1846, however, the system was changed — protection being, to 
a great extent, withdrawn. Here, however, we may mark the 
gradual tendency towards its final and complete adoption, as ex- 
hibited in the fact that, whereas 20 per cent, had on the previous 
occasion been taken as the revenue standard, 30 per cent, was 
now more generally adopted as the nite in all those cases in 
which protection was deemed to be required. 
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In brief, it may now be stated, that the expediency of proteo* 
tion has been recognised in erery tariff since the formation of 
tlie Federal Constitution in 1789 ; and that it has, more or less, 
existed at every hoar, except for a few weeks in 1842 ; bat that 
it has, on only two occasions, been made adeqnate to the accom- 
plishment of the object for which it is intended — that of raising 
the prices of the raw products of the earth, and reducing those of 
manufactured ones. In both those cases — 1828 to 1833, and 
1842 to 1846 — ^the laws were repealed almost at the moment when 
they had fairly begun to become operative. 

§ 3. Such is the history of the United States, considered in regard 
to the great question of the approximation of the consumer and the 
producer, and consequent relief of the land and its owner from the 
exhaustive tax of transportation, to be accomplished by means of 
that simple prescription of Adam Smith, which requires the com- 
bination of tons of food with pounds of cotton — thus enabling 
both to travel cheaply "to the remotest comers of the world." 
When, however, we come to the question of transportation itself, 
we find a policy widely different. Here, Colbert and Cromwell 
were adopted as the guides — ^the policy of the British Navigation 
Laws having been adopted in its fullest extent, and persevered in 
with a tenacity nowhere else to be exceeded. Home-built ship- 
ping in the foreign trade was adequately protected, and in the 
domestic market foreign shipping was absolutely prohibited ; and 
the effect is seen in the establishment of a mercantile marine un- 
equalled in the world for its efficiency, whether as regards the 
ships themselves, or the men by whom they are commanded.* 

* " America is the country which enters into this competition -with the 
greatest energy and skill. There is no doabt that all branches of the Ame- 
rican navy have the benefit of an education far superior to that which can 
be obtained by the corresponding class in Great Britain. In reference to 
this, it may be remarked that papers hare been supplied by the American 
government to the masters of great numbers of merchant vessels, containing 
a system of directions with respect to observations to be made during their 
respective voyages. Aided by these, and the logs of the vessels, Lieutenant 
Maury has been enabled to obtain such a knowledge of the currents of the 
ocean and the trade-winds as to reduce the length of certain voyages by 
almost one-third. A discovery of this nature has the effect of giving the 
Americans something very like a monopoly of a particular trade for a cer- 
tain time. It is not too much to assert that the logs of the greater number 
of English merchant vessels would have been utterly useless in investiga- 
tions of this nature. The general education of masters of English vosmIs 
is, no doubt, lamentably defective." — L<mihn Daily Newi. 
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Adequate and long-contmued protection in the foreign market, 
and prohibition of competition in the domestic one, have here 
produced in regard to ships precisely the effect already witnessed 
in relation to cloth and iron, in England, France, Germany, and 
other countries that have been examined — that of making ships 
cheap, while the raw material of ships — ^the timber — has steadily 
risen in price. 

That, however, has not been the sole result. The object of 
Cromwell's laws was that of giving to British ships advantages in 
the trade of Britain with the world at large, and thus excluding 
other ships from competition even for the trade of their respective 
countries. The object of the American laws was that of establish- 
ing an equality of rights on the ocean, and in the ports of Britain. 
''To counteract them in this effort," says Mr. McCulloch, "vari- 
ous devices were fallen upon, but they all failed in their object ; 
and at length," as he continues, " it became obvious to every one 
that we had engaged in an unequal struggle, and that the real 
effect of our policy was to give a bounty on the importation of 
the manufactured goods of other countries into the United States, 
and thus gradually to exclude our manufactures and our shipping 
from the ports of the republic" — and then the equality of rights was 
most unwillingly conceded. The example thus set by this country 
was quickly followed by Prussia, and freedom of trade was thus 
conquered by means of protection — ^the same protection by means 
of which Germany, France, and other countries, are now gradually 
conquering freedom of commerce. 

Here, again, we have one of those "contrasts" to which refer- 
ence has above been made. Of all the pursuits of man, transpor- 
tation is the one that tends least to the development of the mind ; 
and the more the energies of a country are forced in that direc- 
tion, the greater is the tendency towards centralization, weakness, 
and slavery. Of all the European communities that have devoted 
themselves to it, Holland and England alone survive — and both 
decline in strength from year to year. Of all pursuits, conversion 
is the one that tends most to the diversification of employments, 
the development of individuality, and the improvement of agri- 
cultural wealth and knowledge; and the more free the powers 
of a country to take that direction, the greater is the tendency 
towards the development of the treasures of the earth — towards the 
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creation of local centres — and towards the establishment of perfect 
freedom for man. The one tends to the establishment of the sn* 
premacj of trade, while the other looks to the enlargement of 
commerce; and yet, while steadfastly adhering to the policy 
which looked to enabling the farmer readily to go to market, it 
has, in general, been bat as incidental to the raising of revenue 
that any attention has been given to that which seeks to bring the 
market to the farmer, and thns relieve him altogether from the 
tax of transportation. Here it is that we find the great and fan* 
damental ''contrast," oat of which have grown all the others 
above referred to ; the last and greatest of which is fonnd in the 
fact, that it is among the freest people of the world that the en- 
slavement of the laborer is advocated as a positive benefit to him, 
and to the society of which he is a member.* 

§ 4. The tendency towards advance in civilization being every- 
where in the direct ratio of the approximation of the prices of the 
rnde products of the earth and those of the commodities into which 
they are converted, the test of the value of every measure is to be 
fonnd in its tendency to produce, or to prevent, that approxima- 
tion. So examined, the protection extended to shipping would 
appear to have been productive of unmixed good — ships having 
steadily become cheaper, while ship-timber has as steadily become 
dearer ; and the farmer having found freights declining from year 
to year, while a market was being made for portions of his trees 
that would otherwise have been wholly valueless. 

With regard to the products of the labor devoted to cultivation 
—that labor which, when properly directed, tends most to expand 
the mind and improve the heart — it has been otiierwise ; and be- 
cause the policy of the country has looked almost entirely to trade, 
to the exclusion of all measures tending to the promotion of com- 
merce. The prices of raw material have steadily declined ; and for 
the reason, that the obstacles to commerce have increased when 
they should have diminished. 

The average export price of flour since the commencement of 
the present century has been as follows : — 

* '* The South maintains that slavery is right, nataral, and necessary, and 
does not depend on difference of complexion. The laws of the sIatc States 
justify the holding of white men in bondage." — Hiekmond JBn^irer 
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1820 9.15 

1825 6«20 

1830 .*.. 6.20 

1835 5.70 

Taking the averages for ten years, we obtain the following 
results : — 
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1860 5.27 
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The facts here presented are most remarkable, and are worthy 
of the careful attention of the reader. The highest average is 
found in the period from 1810 to 1815; in that one in which there 
was, almost literally, no trade mih foreign countries ; and that 
in which the energies of the country were, more than they ever 
before had been, directed towards the establishment of com- 
merce, f A domestic market was then rapidly being created, the 
extent of which may be judged from the fact that the cotton 
manufacture, which in 1805 had required but a single thousand 
bales, absorbed in 1815 no less than 90,000.^ 

* Strictly speaking, flour is not a raw product, and it wonld have been 
preferred to take the prices of wheat, oonld they hare been obtained with 
the same accuracy with those of flour, now, for the first time, furnished by 
the Treasury Report of 1855. The reductions in wheat have not been so 
great as those in flour, for the reason that the fanner has steadily profited 
Ey the increased facility of conyersion — ^resulting from the constant approxi* 
mation of the mill to the farm, and equally constant improTement in the 
machinery used for changing the form of the wheat. The raw material of 
flour, and fiour itself, have constantly approximated in price, in obedience 
to the great law to which we hare referred. 

f That the reader may be enabled to jud^ correctly of the Talue of the 
facts aboTe given, it is proper to state that in the last of these years, gold 
and silver coin had ceased to circulate, because of difficulties resulting from 
the events of the war. The stoppage took place in the autumn of 1814, and 
the Treasury year closes with the autumn of 1815. That, however, was one 
of the lowest years of the period. 

} JReport of the CommUtm of Cammerei and Matn^aehtnif Febroary 18, 1816. 
The effect of this large domestic demand upon the price of cotton is showii 
by the fact that the average value of the cotton exports of 1815 and 1816 
was $24,000,000; whereas, three years later, when the domestic manufacture 
bad almost disappeared, it sunk, notwithstanding large increase of quantity, 
to $20,000,000.— IVMiairy Btpori, February 20, 1886. 
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With the return of peace, however, the policy of the conntrj 
was changed ; and from the date of that change we have an 
almost unbroken descent, until, in 1852, just prior to the opening 
of the Crimean war, it had reached the lowest point of the cen- 
tury, and probably the lowest recorded in the country's history 
^-thus proving a constant increase in the obstacles standing 
between the man who raised wheat and him who had money with 
which to purchase it. Directly the reverse of this is what we see 
to have occurred in France, where the average price of wjieat for 
thirty-five years, ending with 1848, remained almost stationary, 
although somewhat higher in the closing period than in the earlier 
ones.* So, too, with Russia and Germany, in the first of which 
the price of corn, in the decade ending in 1852, was one-half 
higher than it had been in that ending in 1825 ;f while in the 
last we find the average maintained with a steadiness, contrasting 
strikingly with the extraordinary changes occurring in this conn- 
try, as here is shown : — 
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In the one, the price towards the close is higher than in the 
preceding periods, while in the other it has fallen to little more 
than half. 

The course of events in the advancing countries of Europe — 
those which are following in the lead of France — is, therefore, 
exactly the opposite of what is here observed ; but if we seek a 
case that is exactly parallel, it will be found in studying the ope- 
rations of Ireland or India, Portugal or Turkey — the countries 
which follow in the lead of England. In all of these, the prices 
of raw products and those of finished commodities are steadily 
receding from each other, with constant decline in the value of 
land and man, and constantly augmenting difllculty in obtaining 
the food and clothing required for man's support Like thesa 

• See ante, p. 77. f See ante, p. 161. 

I A tcheffd ii l^y, bushels. { Hubhbs : JtJirlmch, 1864, p. 898. 
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United States, they are becoming from year to year more depend- 
ent upon trade, and less able to maintain commerce among them- 
selves. 

§ 5. Turning now to the England of a centary since, we find a 
precisely similar state of facts, and resulting there from causes 
precisely similar — a growing dependence on distant markets, 
attended with increased necessity for the use of machinery of 
transportation — ships and wagons, sailors and wagon-drivers. 
The price of wheat fell there regularly, until it at length reached 
the very low point of 2l8. 3d. per quarter, or little more than 
half a dollar a bushel; while manufactures continued high in 
price. So soon, however, as a market had been made at home, 
the price rose — nearly doubling in the very first decade, and fur- 
ther advancing to an average of 5 Is. 3(2., at or near which point 
it remained for five-and-twenty years.* Cloth and iron, during 
all that time, were becoming cheaper — thus presenting, in the 
constant approximation of prices, the most unquestionable of all 
the evidences of advancing civilization. 

The whole quantity of food for which Oreat Britab then needed 
a foreign market was trivial to a degree — the average export in 
the decade ending in 1755, when the price was lowest, having 
been only 4,000,000 of bushels; and yet, small as it was, the 
necessity for going abroad to sell it produced the whole of the 
effect above described. The regulating market of that day was 
the country on the Rhine— then the great seat of manufactures— 
and the more that was sent to it, the lower was there the price, 
and the lower that which could be obtained at the place of pro- 
duction. The 4,000,000 of bushels thrown upon that market 
must have caused a reduction there of not less than 10, and more 
probably 15, per cent.; and that reduction extended itself to the 
whole British crop, whatever might be its size. So soon as a 
market had been made at home, British com ceased to go abroad, 
and ceased to affect the prices of foreign markets ; and then Bri- 
tish prices rose to the extent we see them to have done, because 
of the double saving to the farmer from the diminution in the cost 
of transportation, and from the increase of prices in all the mar- 
kets of Continental Europe from which supplies might otherwise 
• 8e« ante, vol. L p. 406. 
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have been drawn. The amoant of that Baring, as has besB 
shown,* was at least $100,000,000; and it was the effect of an 
increase in the rapidity of the circolation of society effected, in the 
short space of twenty years, by the very simple process of bring- 
ing the consumer to the side of the producer. 

§ 6. No truth in science is more readily susceptible of demon- 
stration than that of the liability of the man who must go to mar- 
ket, for the payment of the cost of getting there. It is one which 
sad experience teaches every farmer ; and one, too, that the stu- 
dent may find demonstrated by Adam Smith. The com that is 
twenty or thirty miles distant from market, sells for as many cents 
less per bushel than that which is at market ; and the potatoes 
that are a hundred miles from market are almost worthless, while 
those raised close to it sell for thirty or forty cents a bushel — 
the difference between the two being the tax of transportation. 

Another and equally important truth is, that the price of the 
whole crop is dependent upon that which can be obtained for the 
little surplus that must go abroad ; or paid for the small quantity 
that must be brought from a distance. Give to any certain dis- 
trict 10,000 bushels of wheat more than is there required, and 
the crop will fall to the level of the price that can be obtained 
abroad for those few bushels — although constituting, perhaps, 
but 3 per cent, of the whole. Let the same district^ in the follow- 
ing year, require 10,000 additional bushels, and the whole will 
rise to the level of the price at which they can be obtained — the 
difference between the two being perhaps as follows : — 

Admitting the crop to be 800,000 bushels, and that the price, when 

there is neither frarplu nor defloiency, is $1 — ^the product is. $800,000 

The crop being larger, and a rarpliu requiring to be sent to a dis- 
tance, the price will fall to 76 cents — giying for 810,000 
bushels 282,600 

The crop being small, and 10,000 bushels being required fh>m a 

distance, the price will be $1.26— giying for 290,000 bushels. 862,600 

The question, here, between a high and a low price — differing 
to the extent of 3*7 per cent. ^— is dependent altogether upon the 
existence of a demand slightly below, or above, the quantity pro- 
duced. The former was the condition of the people of Great 
* See mUe, vol. i. p. 40S. 
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Britain at the period referred to — the crapplj being slightly in 
excess of the demand, and that slight excess compelling them to 
go to a distant market with some 2 or 3 per cent, of the crop, 
the price received for which fixed the price of all. They, them* 
selves, too, were constantly aiding in the depression of prices in 
that market, and the more they sent ike less they obtained for U 
So long as the prices in the home market were regulated by 
those in the foreign one, it wonld have been more profitable to 
them to have thrown the surplus into the ocean than to have 
sold it. 

Identical with this is now the condition of the American fanners ; 
and therefore it is, that while the price of food — ^the raw material 
of labor — is steadily rising in France, Denmark, Germany, Spain, 
and Russia, it here as steadily declines. Similar, too, is their 
condition in this, that the whole quantity for which a foreign 
market must be found is so small that were it altogether wasted, 
the loss would be nnfelt. It wonld, indeed, be productive of great 
advantage to the farmer, for, so long as all domestic prices are 
fixed by foreign markets, the effect of this trivial export in crush* 
ing the foreign farmers by a reduction of their prices, is accom* 
panied by corresponding reduction of the domestic ones — ^the loss 
thence arising extending itself to the whole of the food produced. 

The total amount of food of all descriptions exported from the 
United States, and the prices of flour at the corresponding dateS| 
have been as follows :— - 

Period. ATtnffSw "Mm^iton* 

1821-25 $18,000,000 $6.20 

1826-80 12,000,000 6.20 

1881-85 « ......... 14,000,000 - 6.96 

1886-40 ..« 12,500,000 aOO» 

1841-46 16,000,000 6.16 

1846-50 89,000,000 (famine period)... 6.44 

1860 26,000.000 6.00 

1851 ^ 22.000,000 ^ 4.78 

1852 ^ 26,000,000 4.24 

* The fkets now transpiring eorrespond preoiseljwith those which ooonmd 
in the period from 1886 to 1840. when the price of fionr, for the moment^ 
ranged so high, preparatory to the great fall that was so soon after to take 
place. Then, as now, mills and furnaces had ceased to be bnilt. Then, as 
now, emigpration to the West was immense, and the combined force of the 
nation was being giTcn to the creation of new machinery for producing food^ 

Vol. II. — 13 
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We have here a constantly growing necessitj for resorting to a 
distant market, accompanied by a decline of prices amonnting to 
35 per cent.; but, if we compare 1850-52 with the period from 
1810 to 1815, when the home consumption was eqnal to the whole 
supply, the reduction is no less than 63 per cent. Admitting, how^ 
ever, that the prices of 1821-25 would be the standard in the event 
of the creation of a domestic market that would relieve the former 
from the necessity for going abroad, we obtain the result, that the 
same crops that now sell for $1,500,000,000 would then command 
$2,200,000,000— making a difference of $700,000,000, which may 
be regarded as the actual price paid by the agricultural body, for 
the privilege of almost giving away food to the extent of 
$26,000,000. 

The prices above given are those of the ports of shipment^ 
always greatly higher than those of the places of production ; 
and were we now to add the saving of inladd transportation that 
would be consequent upon the creation of local markets, the dif- 
ference would reach $1,000,000,000 ; and this, too, when taking 
as the standard the prices of 1821-25, embracing years of almost 
universal distress throughout America and Europe. Were we 
to take the average of 1816-25 — $7.67 — it would reach 
$1,500,000,000. The average of all France for every decade 
of the last forty years has exceeded 18 francs for the hectolitre of 
wheat — being the equivalent of $1.25 per bushel ; and the later 
periods are the highest of all ; whereas, they are here the lowest 
The French average of the six years ending in 1852, for all 
France, must have been 60 per cent greater than the average of 
those years for the whole of this country ; and yet, all that was 
required for bringing prices here to a level with those abroad, was 
the creation of a market for food to the extent of $26,000,000 — 
being less than 2 per cent, of the total prodtuA. To those who 
doubt this, it can be necessary only to say, that the differences 
here stated as likely to occur, correspond exactly with those 

Then, as now, production diminished, while consumption was maintained 
' — the deficiency being made up bj tiie contraction of debts to Europe, for 
ao immense amount of cloths and silks for which the power to pay had no 
existence. Then, as now, there was great apparent prosperity, as prepara* 
tion for the universal bankruptcy of 1841-2. The preparation now being 
made is similar in all its parts; and as the oausee are the same, we may be 
Msured that the effects wUl not be diflferent 
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that did oecar in England in the period between 1750 and ITtO 
Commerce then grew, circnlation became rapid, and the depend • 
ence on the trader diminished ; and every stage of that diminn* 
tion was marked by an increase in the valne of labor and land. 
Here, on the contrary, the dependence on the trader steadily in- 
creases ; and every sti^ of its increase is marked by a decline in 
the price of food, by which the price of land and labor mnst ulti- 
mately be regulated. 

§ 7. It may, however, be said, that the food consumers here 
wonld suffer by such a course of operation. Directly the reverse 
of this, however, has been the case in all other countries ; and so 
would it be here. At no period of England's history have the 
evidences of growing civilization, as furnished by the approzima- 
t!bn of the prices of raw materials and finished products, been so 
gpreat as in the five-and-thirty years preceding the opening of the 
wars of the French Revolution, and at none has the condition of 
the people so much improved. Circulation became from year 
to year more rapid. Labor was from year to year more econo- 
mized ; and as the power of accumulation is wholly dependent 
upon such economy, it followed, necessarily, that wealth most 
rapidly augmented. Land and man, in that period, almost 
doubled in value ; and all because of the rdief from the tax of 
transportation resulting from the growth of commerce. So, too, 
in France. At no period in the last two centuries has com been 
so low in price as in the days of Louis XY . ; and jet, at none 
have the people so much suifered from the want of food. Com- 
merce then had scarcely an existence. Since then, the price has 
rapidly increased — enabling the farmer to gain on both hands : 
first, by obtaining more money for his com ; and, second, by ob- 
taining more cloth for his money. Farm wages rise ; and with 
that rise, there is, necessarily, a constant augmentation of wages 
in every other department of employment — it being only by tempt- 
ing the people of the country to come to the towns that the fiuHio- 
ries can obtain supplies of labor. If we desire to ameliorate the 
condition of man, we must begin with the laborer on the land — > 
his wages being the standard by which all others are to be com- 
pared ; and that by which they are regulated. The more close 
the approximation of the prices of raw materials and finished 
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commodities, tlie higher will be the wages, and the greater the 
tendency towards cirilization. 

As it was in England, and as it is now in France, so would it 
be here. The work of making a market for the food that is now 
exported, would make a demand for muscular and mental force— 
enablbg each and e7er7 man to sell his serrices, and to purchase 
those of his neighbors. Labor being in demapd, its price would 
rise ; and the more rapid the rise, the more it would be econo* 
mized ; the greater would be the power of accumulation ; the more 
abundant would become the machinery required for enabling man 
to call the forces of nature to his aid ; the larger would be the 
proportion of the mental and physical force of the community 
given to developing the resources of the earth ; and the larger 
would be the reward of labor in food and clothing. Commerce 
would then grow rapidly, but the power of trade would as much 
decline — precisely as we see to have been the case in both France 
and England at the periods above referred to. 

The proposition that civilization grows in the direct ratio of 
the removal of obstacles standing between the producer and the 
consumer, and the consequent approximation of the prices of the 
products of the earth in their rude and finished forms, is a great 
and universal law, to which no exception can be found. Being 
so, it follows, necessarily, that raw materials should rise in price 
as finished commodities are cheapened ; that civilization should 
advance with the advance in the price of those materials ; and 
that that civilization shotdd exhibit itself in the form of increased 
power of association, increased development of individuality, in- 
creased sense of responsibility, and increased power of progress. 
Thus flBtr, the policy of the Union, as we have seen, has tended 
in an opposite direction — towards lessening steadily the price of 
food ; and as such progress tends inevitably towards barbarism, 
it is here we must look for an explanation of the extraordinary 
"contrasts" above referred to. 

§ 8. Turning now southward, we may look to that other great 
staple of America, cotton, with a view to see if the course of ope- 
ration has been the same. That it has been so, the reader may 
readily be satisfied. 

The crop of 1814 was estimated at 70,000,000 of pounds, of 
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which more than 8,000,000 were conTerted into cloth in the conn- 
try within thirty miles of Providence, Rhode Island ; while the 
total domestic consumption amounted to 90,000 bales, or nearly 
30,000,000 of pounds. In the seven years following, the crop 
rose successively to 106,000,000, 124,000,000, 130,000,000 
125,000,000, 167,000,000, and 160,000,000; while the maau 
facture as steadily declined — producing a constantly increasing 
necessity for pressing upon the foreign market, with results such 
as are here exhibited : — 

Export 1815 and 1816 ...... average 80,000,000 price $20,600,000 

•* 1821 and 1822 «< 184,000,000 •< 21,600,000 

** 1827 to 1829 « 268,000,000 «< 26,000,000 

The quantity, as is here seen, has more than trebled, while the 
receipt therefor has increased but little more than 25 per cent. 
The prices here given being those of the shipping ports, and the 
quantity to be transported having so greatly increased, and having 
required so great an extension of cultivation, it is, we think, rea- 
sonable to assume that the planter in those years gave 256,000,000 
of pounds, to receive in exchange no larger amount of money than, 
six years previously, he had received for lesa.than a third of that 
quantity. 

1880 to 1882 ...... average, ponndi 280,000,000 ...... $28,000,000 

1840 to 1842 •< «< 619,000,000 66,000,000 

1848 to 1846 <« «< 719,000,000 61,000,000 

We have here an addition to the quantity of 1815-16 amount 
ing to no less than 630,000,000 of pounds, and requiring nine 
times the amount of inland transportation, even admitting >that 
the area of cultivation had remained the same. We know, how- 
ever, that in that period it had quadrupled, and must have re- 
quired fifteen, if not even twenty, times as large a force of men, 
horses, and wagons to do the work. Allowing for this, the reader 
will now readily see that the planter must, in these years, have 
been giving 700,000,000 of pounds for less than twice the quan- 
tity of money that^ thirty years before, he had received for 
80,000,000. 

1849 pounds 1,026,000,000 $66,000,000 



Here we have nearly 940,000,000 to be transported, additional 
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to thoso of 1816-16 ; and from an area of cultivation that, became 
of the unceasing exhanstion of the soil, had been again enormonslj 
extended.'^ Such being the case, it may well be doubted if the 
actual quantity of money, or money's worth, that reached the 
planter in exchange for these 1,034,000,000, was much more than 
twice as great as that his predecessors had received for 80,000,000. 
Making the smallest allowance for additional transportation, he 
was here giving three pounds for the same money that before had 
been received for one. 

1860-1851 ftTerage, poimds 781,000,000 $92,000,000 

The great fact is here presented to us, that the less cotton the 
planter sends to market, the more money he obtains in exchange 
for it In this case, there is a saving of internal transportation, 
as compared with 1849, upon 245,000,000, and an increase of 
gross receipt amounting to $26,000,000. Allowing for the addi- 
tional freight, as compared with 1821, the producer was now not 
giving more than two pounds for the price received before for one. 

* The following paragraph is from a speech of a distinguished citizen of 
Alabama, and ei^ibits the action of the system in a State that bat forty 
years since had no existence : — 

** I can show you, wifib sorrow, in the older portions of Alabama, and in 
my natiTC county of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless and exhaust- 
ing culture of cotton. Our small planters, after taking the cream off their 
lands, unable to restore them by rest, manures, or othenrise, are going fur- 
ther West and South in search of other Tirgin lands, which they may and 
will despoil and impoverish in like mannbr. Our wealthier planters, with 
greater means and no more skill, are buying out their poorer neighbors, ex- 
tending theftr plantations, and adding to their slave force. The wealthy few, 
who are able to liye on smaller profits, and to give their blasted fields some 
jrest, are thus pushing off the many who are merely independent. Of the 
twenty millions of dollars annually realised iVom the sales of the cotton crop 
of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting the producers is rein- 
Tested in land and negroes. Thus, the white population has decreased, and 
the slave increased almost ^ort^NiMii, in several counties of our State. In 
1826, Madison county cast about 8000 votes; now, she cannot cast exceed- 
ing 2800. In traversing that county, one will discover numerous farm- 
houses, once the abode of industrious and intelligent freemen, now occupied 
by slaves, or tenantless, deserted, and dilapidated ; he will observe fields, 
once fertile, now unfenoed, abandoned, and covered with those evil harbin- 
gen, foxtail and broomsedge ; he will see the moss growing on the moulder^ 
ing walls of once thrifty villages, and wiU find ' one only master grasps the 
whole domain' that once ftirnished happy homes for a doien white families. 
Indeed, a country in its infancy, where fifty yean ago scarce a forest tree 
had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already exhibiting the painful 
signs of senility and decay apparent in Virginia and the Carolinaa." — C. Q, 
Clay. 

For the exhaustion and poverty of South Carolina, one of the older States, 
Me mu§, p. 88. 
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1852 ^ pounds 1,098,000,000 $88,000,000 

Here is an increase of 312,000,000 of pounds reqairing to be 
transported, accompanied with a diminution of gross receipt 
amounting to $4,000,000 ; and a diminution of net receipt that 
cannot be estimated at less than $10,000,000. As compared witb 
1815-16, the planter must here have been giving five pounds for 
the price he before had received for one. 

The course of things above described is without a parallel in thQ 
world. In the natural order of affairs, the cultivator profits hj 
^the improvements in the machinery of conversion, his products 
rising in their price as the finished commodities fall — ^rags becom- 
ing dearer as paper becomes cheaper — and wool going up as 
cloth goes down. Here, however, all is different. In the forty 
years above referred to, each and every one has brought with it 
an improvement in the modes of converting cotton into cloth, 
until at length the labor of a single person is more productive 
than that of four or five had been before ; and yet, so far are 
these improvements from having been attended with any in* 
crease of price, that we find the planters giving steadily more 
and more cotton for less money — and thus affording the most 
conclusive proof of a tendency towards barbarism. 

The cause of all this being, as we are told, that too much cot- 
ton is produced, the pUnters hold meeting^ with a view to reduc- 
tion in the quantity ; and yet, from year to year, the crop grows 
larger; the area over which it requires to be grown becomes 
more and more extended ; and the net proceeds decline in the 
proportion they bear to the population of the States in which it is 
produced. In 1815, that population amounted to 2,250,000, 
whereas in 1850, it exceeded 6,000,000. In the first, the gross 
proceeds of 80,000,000 pounds were $20,500,000; whereas, in 
1849, 1,026,000,000, with all the vast increase of freight, were 
given for $66,000,000 ; and the total gross proceeds of the crop 
could but little have exceeded $80,000,000. Struggle as the 
planter may, the case is still the same — he being required to 
give from year to year more cotton for less money ; and that^ too, 
in defiance of a great natural law in virtue of which be should have 
more money for less cotton. 
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{ 9. We ore thos presented with the renoarkable fact, that the 
two chief products of the Union are st^dily declining in their 
power to command money in exchange ; and that so far are the 
farmer and planter fh>m dividing with the consumer of their pro* 
dncts the advantages resulting from improved machinery of trans- 
portation and conversion, that the latter gets it all, and mare — 
the former obtaining less money, the more produce he has to sell. 

It is asserted, however, that all this is in strict accordance with 
some great law, in virtue of which every thing tends to become 
cheap ; but a brief examination of the general movement of prices 
will probably satisfy the reader, that the only law with which it is 
in accordance is that human one, denounced by Adam Smith — 
having for its object the cheapening of the raw products of the 
earth, the establishment of the supremacy of trade, and the reduc- 
tion of man to the condition of a mere instrument to be used by 
the trader-— or, in other words, to that of a slave. 

The reader has already seen* that the price of sheep's wool in 
England has doubled in the last eighty years ; and that, too, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary extent to which cotton in that 
period has been substituted for wool. If there was any commodity 
whatever by which the theory of reduction of prices could have 
been supported, this would certainly have been the one ; and yet 
the facts are directly opposed thereto. In France, too, wool has 
greatly risen. In Qermany, it is now so much higher than it was 
in the olden time, that that country has become a great importer, 
where formerly it was a large exporter of this commodity. — 
Looking next to silk, we find the following remarkable illustration 
of the great law that lies at the foundation of all progress in civi- 
lization, furnished by the Report on the Commerce and Nariga- 
tion of France. In that document, we have the official value, 
established about thirty years since, of all the commodities 
exported and imported, side by side with their actual value, and 
are thus enabled to study the changes that are now going on, and 
measure their extent. How great they are, and how precisely 
I they move in the direction that has been indicated, is shown in 
the fact, that while sewing silks have fallen from 95 to 68 fituios 
per pound, cocoons have risen from 3 to 14 fituics.f 

* See mrc, p. 96. 

f TabUau Oeneral du Camm9rce di la JVomm, 1864, p. 82. 
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Torning now to Mr. Tooke's valaable table of prices in the 
period from 1782 to 1888, and taking the first and last decades 
thereof, we obtain the following results : — * 

1782 to 1791. 

BristleB per owt £6 lit. OOd. 

FUz per 9 head 1 7t 00 

OU «.....per ton 88 10 00 

Batter per owt 2 10 10 

Irish mefls-beef......per tierce 8 10 10 

TaHow percwt 2 1 00 

Timber, fir « per load 2 4 00 

Whalebone per ton 150 00 00 216 00 00 

In all these cases, the producer was profiting by the increased 
facilities of transportation and conversion— obtaining larger prices 
for all he had to sell, with constant increase in his power to im- 
prove his own machinery, and thus augment the quantity pro- 
duced ; whereas, in those of flour and cotton, he is seen to have 
been receiving smaller prices, with constantly growing difficulty 
resulting, as will be shown, from the constant exportation of the 
elements of which flour and cotton are composed. 

We are told, however, that in the case of cotton, the decline of 
price is a necessary consequence of a growth in the supply exceed- 
ing the wants of the world ; and therefore it is that the planters hold 
meetings for the purpose of devising measures tending to the limi- 
tation of the quantity to be planted. In so doing, however, they 
are only repeating the operation performed at an earlier period in 
Virginia, in reference to tobacco ; and thus it is, that like causes 
produce like effects. || The real difficulty is now, as it was then, 

* HiMtory of PrieHf vol ii. Appendix. 

Occasional blanks in Mr. Tooke's tables render it diffienlt to give the 
comparatiTe prices with perfect exactness, bat they are here giTen as nearlj 
accurately as possible. In all cases, his second oolnmn of prices has been 
taken — that being generally the most complete. 

f In this case, the prices are given, duty paid, and the amount of duty 
had been, in the intermediate period, increased about 20c. per cwt 

X Duty free. { Duty, 1«. per pound. 

II In 1632, the Legislature of Virginia passed a law for limiting the culti- 
vation, and raising the price, of tobacco. In 1689 — the price baring faHeii 
to threepence a pound — the Assembly enacted that half of the crop should 
be burned. In 1648, premiums were offered with a view to secure the diver- 
sification of agricultural emplojrments, and thus raise the price of tobacco. 
In 1662, the Assembly passed various acta to compel a diversification of 
industry — enforcing the planting of mulberry-trees, offering premiums for 
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to be found in the total absence of diversification of emplojmenti 
—producing a necessity for unceasing waste of labor, and unceas- 
ing exhaustion of the soil, accompanied by a destruction of the 
Talue of the land, and of the man by whom it is cultivated. 

The reduction of the price of flour, and of cotton, is not, as the 
reader has seen, in accordance with any general law. On the 
contrary, it is in direct opposition to a great law whose existence 
is everywhere manifest. Neither is the reduction in the price bf 
cotton a consequence of any excess in the quantity produced, as 
the reader will be satisfied when he reflects that the total quantity 
produced in the world is not equal to two pounds per head; 
whereas, the quantity that should be used cannot be limited to 
ten, or even twenty, pounds per head. Such being the case, the 
difficulty, it is clear, does not lie in the excess of production, but 
in the deficiency of consumption ; and if the cause of this defi^ 
ciency could be discovered, and a remedy therefor applied, the 
planter might go on increasing his quantity from year to year-^ 
the price of his cotton steadily rising, and that of cloth as stead- 
ily falling, precisely as we see to be the case with rags and paper, 
cocoons and silks, sheep's wool and cloth, flax and linen. 

The larger the price of com, the greater will be the power of 
the farmer to purchase cloth, and the greater will be the quantity 
of money obtainable by the planter in return for any given quan- 
tity of cotton. The tendency of American policy, however, is 
towards reducing the price of corn throughout the world, and, as 
a necessary consequence, towards destroying the power of the 
people of France and Germany, Russia and Austria, England 
and Ireland, to purchase cloth. That such is the case will be 

Bilk, for ships built, for woollen And linen cloth, home-made. Two acres of 
com— or one of wheat — were to be cnltivated for eyerj tithable ; and a tan- 
house, with carriers and shoemakers attached, was to be established at the 
public expense in each county, hides being receiTed at a fixed price, to bo 
manufactured into shoes, and sold at rates prescribed in the statute. 

In 1666, an arrangement was effected, by which acts were passed bj the 
Assemblies of both Maryland and Virginia, ordering ** a cessation," that is, an 
omission to plant tobacco for one year, so as to raise its price I The proprie- 
tary of Maryland Tetoed the Maryland act^ and the project failing, new legis- 
latiTe efforts were made for the production of manufactures — " CTcry countT 
being required to set up a loom at its own expense, and to provide a weaver. ' 

In 1682 — the price of tobacco haying fallen to a penny — the colonists 
could scarcely buy the common necessaries of life, and fiirther, but equally 
unsuceessAil, efforts were made to counteract the working of the system thai 
limited the eolomsts to the rude labors of the field. 
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clear to the reader, when he shall have reflected for a moment 
upon the effect that is now so obvionsly produced by an increase 
in the export; and upon that which' would be produced were it 
possible at once to say that no more food would go hence to any 
part of the world — this country having followed the advice of 
Adam Smith, when he advised that tons of food should be com- 
bined with wool, so as to enable both to travel cheaply to distant 
lands. Such a measure would at once relieve the European mar- 
ket from the pressure by which it is now kept down, and the price 
of English and Irish food would rapidly advance — affording in- 
ducement to the extension of cultivation, and making demand for 
labor, with large increase of wages, and consequent increase in 
the power to purchase cloth. Qerman food and German wages 
would rise, and so would those of France and Russia, Austria 
and Spain. Agriculture would receive a new impetus, and agri- 
cultural labor would rise in price — rendering indispensable an 
increase in the wages of factory labor. What is needed through- 
out the world is, rapidity of circulation, making demand for labor 
and its products. Centralization is opposed to this — producing 
stagnation everywhere, and compelling the planters of the world 
to give a constantly increasing quantity of their commodities — 
sugar and cotton — ^for a constantly diminishing quantity of money. 
Nearly all the countries of Europe have followed in the lead of 
France in the effort to produce decentralization ; and the effect is 
seen in the rise that has there taken place in the prices of food 
and wool. 

Such would be the effect, here, of the adoption of the poliqr 
that there has been productive of these results. The measures 
required for making a domestic market for food, and thus relieving 
the farmers of Europe from Americah competition, would pro- 
duce rapid circulation of labor and commodities, and the Ameri- 
can farmer would soon obtain as much for his com as is paid in 
France or England. Agricultural labor would rise in price, fol- 
lowed by rise in that which was otherwise employed ; labor would 
become from day to day more productive ; and at the close of a 
few brief years the domestic consumption of cotton would be thrice 
as great as now, with corresponding diminution in the quantity 
pressing on the market of Europe — enabling the planter to obtain 
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for largb crops a higher price, per pound, than he now receives 
for small ones. 

Adam Smith denounced the British system of his day, became 
of its being based upon the idea of cheapening all the raw mate- 
rials of manufacture — labor and the products of the land. The 
system of the present day looks to the production of the same 
results ; and therefore is it, that, in accordance with the ideas of 
Dr. Smith, it has been resisted by all the civilized nations of the 
world — America alone excepted. In all of them, consequently, 
raw produce is rising in price, while here alone is found a civi- 
lized community in which the produce of the land has steadily, 
during half a century, declined in price — the farming and plant- 
ing interests having been most consistent in the pursuit of a poliqr 
tending to diminish the quantity of money to be received in ex- 
change for a bale of cotton, or a barrel of flour. 

§ 10. The evidences of growing civilization are to be sought in 
two directions : first, in a rise of the prices of the raw products 
of the earth ; and, second, in a decline of those of the manufac- 
tured commodities required for the purposes of man. So far as 
regards the first, that evidence has not been here obtained — both 
flour and cotton having steadily fallen in price, to the great dis- 
advantage of those by whom they are produced. The manufac- 
tured commodity that, more than any other, is required by the 
farmer and the planter, is iron, and we may now turn to it with a 
view to ascertain if we can find in that direction the evidence of 
growing civilization that thus far we have failed to find. Doing 
so, we ascertain that, in 1821 and 1822, the average price of 
bars at Glasgow, was £10 14«., or $51.86, a ton,* at which rate 
the 100,000,000 of pounds of cotton then shipped would have 
paid for, at that port, about 450,000 tons — leaving $3,500,000 
to defray the inland expenses of sending the cotton to the port of 
shipment. Turning now to the past four years, we find the ave- 
rage price of bars to have been $38.50 per ton, and that the quan- 
tity of cotton that has been shipped averaged 1,050,000,000 
pounds, producing at the port of shipment an average of 
$94,500,000 — deducting firom which the inland expenses, the 

* London Mining Journal^ Febniaty 2, 1860; quoted in StatiitUt qf tiU 
Irom ifanv/oeluret of FenMjflvama, p. 99. 
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planters might have received probably $80,000,000, with which 
they could have parchased aboat 2,100,000 tons — thus giving 
ten pounds for a smaller quantity of iron than before they could 
have had for five. 

The price of flour prior to the opening of the Crimean war was 
lower, as the reader has seen, than it had been for half a century, 
and less by nearly one-half than it had been in the period from 
1815 to 1825. In that period the price of bar iron in Liverpool 
averaged about £10 ; or but little more than that of the past four 
years — the fluctuations in those years having been between £? 
LOs. and £9 12s. 6(2. The raw materials of labor — food and 
cotton — not only do not approximate to iron, but become more 
widely separated from year to year. 

Still more strongly is this the case when we compare the prices 
of food and cotton with those of other metals. The raw mate- 
rials, iron and lead, have fallen in actual price, but copper and tin 
have both advanced, as will be seen by the following figures, de- 
rived from the work of Mr. Tooke, before referred to : — 

1783 to 1791. 1829 to 1888. 

Coppor per ewt M U. 2d, £4 8t. 7<f. 

Tin per owt 4 18 ...•• 4 4 10 

Lead per 19| owt 19 8 18 8 00 

Turning next to the year 1852, at which time flour had fallen 
to little more than a third of the price at which it sold in the 
period from 1810 to 1815, we find that some of the prices had 
still ftirther advanced — copper having been £4 18s. — tin £4 7«. 
— and lead £17. 

The whole value of these metals is in the labor given to 
their extraction. That labor is the product of food and clothing 
— of corn and wool. The foreign raw materials of which British 
labor is composed are perpetually falling in price, while highly 
important commodities received by the foreign producers in ex- 
change are as regularly rising ; and that being the direct road 
towards centralization, barbarism, and slavery, we may now read- 
ily understand the causes of the existence of the numerous and 
extraordinary " contrasts" above referred to. The road to free- 
dom and civilization lies in a direction precisely the opposite 
of that which thus far has been pursued. That road is, under 
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the lead of France, being travelled by all the advancing nations 
of Europe, and hence the improvement that becomes from day to 
day more manifest, in the gprowing harmony of all the various 
interests of which society is composed. The contrary road is, 
under the guidance of England, travelled by Ireland and India, 
Portugal and Turkey, as well as these United States ; and hence it 
is, that in all of them we see an increasing centralization and a 
constantly gprowing discord. Hence, too, it is, that the worl^ 
now sees in America, once regarded as "the land of the free,'' 
the bulwark of slavery ; and that, in the land whence issued the 
Declaration that all men were bom equal, it is now openly 
declared that "free society has proved an utter failure," and 
that bondage is the natural condition of the man who labors, be 
he white or black.* 

The history of the Union for the last forty years is an enigma 
whose solution is found in the following proposition ; Barbarism 
grows in the ratio of the export of the rude products of the land, 
and^ousequent exhaustion of the soil. ""' 

* «* Repeatedly, haTe we asked the North, ' Has not the experiment of 
nnirersal liberty failed T Are not the erils of free society insufferable T And 
do not most thinking men among yon propose to snbTert and reconstniot itT' 
Still no answer. This gloomy silence is another conclnsiTe proof, added to 
many other conclnsiTe OTidenees we haTe fnmished, that free society in the 
long run i? an impracticable form of society; it is CTerywhere starring, 
demoralized, and insurrectionary. — We repeat, then, that policy and human- 
ity alike forbid the extension of the eyils of free society to new people and 
coming generations. — Two opposite and conflicting forms of society cannot, 
among ciTilized men, co-exist and endure. The one must giTe way and 
cease to exist ; the other must become uniTersal. — If free society be nnnata* 
ral, immoral, and unchristian, it must fall, and give way to slaTc society-— « 
social system old as the world, uniTersal as man.'* — Richmond £nqiUnr. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THB SAliE SUBJECT OONTIinTED. 

{ 1. Civilization grows with Jbe growth of wealQi. Wealth 
consists in the power to command the services of nature. The 
coal that is mined by a single man is capable of doing as much 
work as could be done by thousands of human arms. The power 
of steam employed in Great Britain is estimated as being equal to 
the united forces of 600,000,000 of men, and yet the total num* 
ber of persons employed in the coal-mines of that country is but 
120,000, two-thirds of whom must be engaged in furnishing ftiel 
for the smelting of ore, for the rolling of iron, and for household and 
other purposes. The entire population of the island in 1851 waa 
under 21,000,000, each one of whom, were the power thus acquired 
equally divided, would have the equivalent of nearly thirty willing 
slaves employed in doing his work — slaves, too, requiring neither 
food, clothing, nor lodging in return for the service thus performed. 
Admitting that even so large a number as 60,000 were employed 
in the extraction of the fuel by which this power is supplied, it 
would give but 1 in 350 of the population, and less than 1 in 200 
of those that are capable of doing a full day's work. Such being 
the case, we obtain the remarkable result that, by means of com- 
bination of action, less than one-half of one per cent, of the adult 
population is enabled to furnish fifty times more power than 
could be supplied by the whole number, were each man laboring 
by himself. 

To enable this fuel to do the work, it is, however, required that 
man should play the part of engineer — substituting mental power 
for the physical force that would otherwise be required. The engi- 
neer must have his engine, and for the production of engines there is 
needed a portion of the labor that by their use is to be economised. 
How small, however, is the proportion thus required is seen from 
the fact, that the whole number of steam-boiler makers in Qreat 
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Britain in 1841 was bat 3479 ; and, as the total number of per- 
sons engaged in making steam-engines cannot be ten times greater, 
we thus obtain less than 35,000 as being so employed. Adding 
now together the miners and engine-makers, we obtain less than 
100,000 as the total human force given to the development of a 
natural one equal to 600,000,000 — the physical force of each 
being thus, by means of association and combination, multiplied 
no less than six thatisand limea, 

§ 2. Of all the communities of the world, there is none at whose 
command has been plaked an amount of power at all to be com- 
pared with that of these United States — ^the quantity of fuel within 
their reach being, practically, as unlimited as is the air we breathe. 
It underlies a large portion of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Yirginia, 
and North Carolina, while throughout the regions of the West it 
so much abounds as, in a great majority of cases, to be entirely 
valueless. So, too, with the material of which steam-engines arc 
composed — iron ore — the supplies of which are boundless in 
extent, and waiting only for the moment when man shall deter- 
mine to appropriate them to his use, and thus to acquire wealth. 
To what extent it might be so acquired, we know from British 
experience — a single hundred thousand men there furnishing 
power equal to more than sixty times the inere muscular force 
of the whole adult male population of the American Union.* 

To produce in the United States the same effeet, there is re- 
quired only the adoption of the same measures, that there have 
resulted in such a wonderful increase of force ; and thus do we 

* The quesUoii may, with great proprietj, be asked — <'If power really is 
wealth, why is it that the people of England, with such a wonderful amount 
of wealth at command, are so poor as to have given rise to the idea of ovei^ 
popolation ?" The answer is, that all this power is being wasted in the 
effort to preyent the other commnnities of the world from acquiring simiUr 
power, or wealth. While laboring to cheapen the labor and raw materials 
of the exterior world, she is enslaving the people of all countries subject to 
her influence, and thus producing the enslavement of her own. The harmony 
of interests is everywhere perfect, and therefore it is, that every measure 
tending to deprive the Hindoo of the power to sell his labor, tends equally to 
lessen the ability of the British laborer to obtain food for his family and 
himself. Action and re-action are equal and opposite—the ball which stops 
the motion of another ball, being stopped itself. This is a great physical 
law, whose truth is obrious throughout the whole range of social science. 
Common sense, common honesty, and sound poHoy look always in the same 
direction. 
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arriye at the great fact, that bj means of the proper direction of 
the labors of the one-hunflrcdth part of the adult population of 
the Union, the power, or wealth, of the whole might in a brief 
period be twenty times increased — each and every person, were 
the whole equally divided, being thus supplied with twenty slaves 
employed in furnishing fuel and food, clothing and lodging, while 
consuming no part whatever of the products of their labor. 

The treasures of nature are boundless in extent, the earth being 
a great reservoir of wealth and power — requiring for their full 
development only the carrying into full effect the idea expressed 
by the magic word. Association. That such is the fact, is seen 
in every case in which, because of local circumstances, the Ameri- 
can people find themselves enabled to combine their efforts for the 
accomplishment of some common object. Combination of action 
furnishes to every resident of New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, 
a slave employed in supplying him with water, or with ligl^, at a 
cost so trivial as to be utterly insignificant when compared with 
what it would be were he obliged to live and labor alone, as did 
the emigrants of the days of William Penn. Combined effort 
enables us to pa^ from the shores of the Atlantic to the banks 
of the Mississippi in fewer hours, and at less expense, than, 
but a few years since, were required for going from New York to 
Washington. To such effort it is due that every child is supplied 
with instruction such as would be wholly unattainable by the soli- 
tary settler to whom we have so frequently referred. Combina- 
tion of effort furnishes Bibles at a price so small as to place them 
within the reach of the poorest person in the Union ; and it sup- 
plies, for the trivial sum of two cents, a better newspaper than 
could, but a few years since, have been purchased at any price. 
To combination it is due that the man of New Orleans can com- 
municate on the instant with his friend in Philadelphia — thus 
annihilating both space and time. 

Look where we may, we see evidence of the advantage to be 
derived from association ; and yet men are everywhere seen flying 
from their homes, and leaving behind them wives and children, 
parents and relatives — each one seeming desirous, as far as pos- 
sible, to be compelled to roll his own log, build his own house, 
and cultivate his lonely field ; and thus deprive himself of all the 
benefit necessarily resulting from combination with his fellow-men. 
Vol. II. — U 
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In the passage to his solitude, he trayerses immense plains abound 
fng in the fnel by whose consumption he would so much increase 
his wealth and power — preferring, apparently, to continue to con- 
fine himself to the use of his arm, when, bj calling nature to his 
aid, he might be enabled to substitute the qualities of his head for 
those of his body, and pass from the labors of the ox to those of 

THE MAN. 

In no country of the world is there so great a voluntary waste 
of power as in these United States. In Ireland and India, in Tur- 
key and Portugal, a similar waste takes place, but in none of these 
is there even a pretence that the people direct their own course of 
action. Here, the reverse is the case, every man being supposed 
to constitute a part of the government, and to aid in so directing 
its action as to enable him and his neighbors most to profit by the 
gifts of Providence ; yet, here it is that men are most disposed 
to separate themselves, each and every one from each and every 
other, and thus to forfeit all the advantages that are elsewhere 
Been to result from the substitution of the natural forces for those 
of the human arm. The waters of Niagara, capable of doing the 
work of millions of men, are allowed to run to waste ; and the 
coal-fields of Illinois, that, with the slightest effort, might be 
made to perform a hundred times more labor than is now per- 
formed by all the people of the Union, are held in almost as light 
esteem as would be a similar quantity of gravel, or of sand. 

§ 3. Commerce tends to the development of the treasures of 
the earth — to the utilization of every particle of the matter of 
which our placet is composed — to the development of human 
power — to diminution in the value of the commodities required 
for the support of man — and to augmentation in his own value, 
and in that of the land upon which he is placed. At every stage 
of its progress, local centres acquire a larger attractive power — • 
the mill, the mine, the furnace, the rolling mill, and the grist and 
cotton mills becoming the places of exchange, and thus diminish- 
ing the necessity for resorting to the trading cities of the world. 
The man whose labors have been given to the production of wheat, 
is thus enabled to exchange directly with one neighbor who con- 
verts wheat into floor, and another who has changed coal and 
ore into iron ; with one who has converted wool into cloth, and 
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another who has made rags into paper — at once economizing the 
cost of transportation, and obtaining that intellectaal commerce 
which is needed for enabling him to pass from the caltivation of 
the poor to that of the richer soils. 

Trade tends in an opposite direction — seeking everywhere to 
prcTeut the creation of local centres, and thas to increase the 
necessity for resorting to the great central cities of the world. 
Every stage of its progress towards power is, therefore, attended 
by an increase in the tax of transportation, and ia diminution 
in the power of man, with constantly increasing exhaustion of the 
soil, requiring resort to new lands, to be in their turn exhausted. 

According to an eminent French economist, these United States 
are, like Poland, specially dedicated to agriculture, to the exclu- 
sion of manufactures. Such, too, has been the opinion of some 
of those persons who most have influenced the policy of the coun« 
try ; and the result is seen in an almost universal impoverishment of 
the soil, and of its owners, because of the enormous tax of trans- 
portation to which they have been subjected. According to these 
gentlemen, the raising of raw produce is the chief pursnit of man ; 
and yet, small reflection could be required for satisfying them that 
the planting of wheat was but one of the steps towards the mak- 
ing of bread ; and that the raising of cotton was but a stage in 
the process of producing cloth — cloth and bread, and not wheat 
or wool, being the commodities required for his use. Men perish 
of cold where trees most abound, because of the absence of the 
saw or the axe ; and other men go naked, though surrounded by 
plants yielding cotton, because of the distance of the spinning- 
jenny and the loom. Man is placed on Ihis earth to subject the 
forces of nature to his service — compelling her to yield the com- 
modities required for his use, and in exchange for the smallest 
possible amount of human efi'ort. That that object may be accom- 
plished, he is required to combine his efforts with those of his 
fellow-men — the farmer, the miller, and the baker uniting for the 
production of bread ; the shepherd, the spinner, and the weaver 
uniting for the production of cloth. The more perfect that 
nnion, the less is the waste of labor in transportation and in ef- 
fecting exchanges, and the greater the power to improve the land 
already occupied, while extending the work of caltivation over the 
fieher soils — as is now being done in France, Denmark, Oermany, 
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and other of tbe advanciDg conntiies of Europe. The lees the 
power of combination, the greater is tbe tendency to ezbansUon 
of tbe soil, as is seen to be tbe case in Poland and Ireland, Tur- 
key and Portugal, Jamaica and India, and every other country 
that is, like the United States, almost entirely devoted to tbe 
work of scratching the earth. Of all the raw material required 
for tbe purposes of man, manure is tbe most important, and the 
least susceptible of triiiisportation to a distance ; and therefore it 
is that poverty, depopulation, and slavery, are the necessary 
consequences of the reduction of a community to dependence on 
tbe single species of effort required for compelling tbe earth to 
yield tbe raw material of clothing, or of food. Throughout tbe 
larger portion of tbe United States, tbe market is distant hundreds 
and thousands of miles, and the consequences a:c seen in tbe facts 
described in tbe following paragraphs from a valuable paper 
by Mr. Waring, read before the Geographical Society of New 
York :— 

" In order that we may more clearly understand this subject, 
let us consider the amount of the various kinds of mineral matter 
abstracted from tbe soil by different crops. 

" Ten bushels of com contain 9 pounds of mineral matter, among 
which we find 2't8 pounds of potash, and 452 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid. 

" Ten bushels of wheat contain 12 pounds of mineral matter, 
consisting, in part, of 2*86 pounds of potash, and 6*01 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. 

" All crops contain nine or ten kinds of mineral matter, in dif- 
ferent proportions. ^ 

'* For purposes of illustration, we will estimate the amounts of 
potash and phosphoric acid contained in the com and wheat crops 
of 1850. They are as follow :— 

FaUuh : Wheat 28,789,280 pounds. 

ConL...« 162,605,706 «* 

Total 191,835,046 «« 

PhofphorieAeid: Wheat 60,892,055 pounds. 

Com. 267,615,807 " 

ToUL 828,007,862 " 

<<E8taima|ing the potash at 6 cents per pound, and the phoa* 
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phoric acid at 3 cents per pound, (by no means too nnch,) we 
find the ralae of these ingredients of the corn and wheat crops of 
1850 to be $19,520,328. 

" Let it be remembered that these are but two ingredients of 
the ashes of bat two crops, and that the estimates are made at 
low figures. How large a portion of this mineral matter is re* 
tamed to the soil, it is impossible to say. 

*' The wastes of fertilizing matter in all of our cities and towns 
are enormous. The population of New York and its suburbs is 
probably not less than 750,000. Coald the fertilizing matter 
wasted, in Tarious ways, by this number of persons, be applied 
to the soil, it would be worth at least $15,000 per diem, or 
$5,475,000 per annum. This is at tiie low estimate of 2 cents 
per diem for each person, without considering the immense num- 
ber of horses and other animals fed in those cities. 

''The amount of animal matter contained in the food of human 
beings may be considered as entirely lost to the soil — but a com* 
paratiyely small portion of it ever finding its way back to the field. 
In the Agricultural Bepori of the Patent Office far 1849-'60, 
Dr. Lee (who is excellent authority on such subjects) says : — 
'Several gentlemen at the South have stated, that to supply 
each slave, on a plantation, with bread, including old and 
young, requires from 12 to 13 bushels a year.' Taking 13 bushels 
as the average consumption by the 22,000,000 people in the 
United States, of breadstuifs, and the aggregate is 286,000,000 
bushels per annum. Without deeming it necessary to go into an 
explanation to prove why it is so, the fact may safely be assnmed 
that the elements of fertility contained in all the meat, milk, but- 
ter, cheese, potatoes, fruit, and garden vegetables consumed by 
the American people, exceed by 10 per cent, the amount which 
exists in the grain consumed. It is sufficient for my purpose, 
however, to place the estimate below 10 per cent., and call the 
fertilizing elements contained in these articles of human food 
equal to 314,000,000 bushels of com. By adding together the 
sums above named, we have the ashes of 600,000,000 bushels of 
com, in effect, taken firom American soils, of which next to none 
is ever returned. 

"According to the estimate of the same gentleman, the aggre* 
gate annual loss of fertilizing matter equals the amount necessary 
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to farm the ashes of 1,000,000,000 bnshels of corn, or about ion* 
ble oar present crop. This estimate is made without considering 
our large exportations of brcadstnffs, and the sale of ashes. It 
fhrther allows two-thirds of the manures of all domestic animals 
to be returned to the soil. In 1850, the value of animals slaugh- 
tered was $111,703,142; this would equal 3,723,438 steers, at 
$30 per head. The bones alone of these animals would be worth 
for mauurial purposes about $5,500,000. 

" In the opinion of the writer, it would be improper to estimate 
the total annual wastes of the country at less than an amount 
equal to the mineral constituents of 1,500,000,000 bnshels of 
com. 

" To suppose that this state of things can continue, and we as 
a nation remain prosperous, is simply ridiculous. We have as 
yet much virgin soil, and it will be long ere we reap the reward 
of our present improvidence. It is merely a question of time, 
and time will solve the problem in a most unmistakable manner. 
What with our earth-butchery and prodigality, we are each year 
losing the intrinsic essence of our vitality. 

" Our country has not yet grown feeble from this loss of its 
life-blood, but the hour is fixed when, if our present system con- 
tinue, the last throb of the nation's heart will have ceased, and 
when America, Greece, and Kome will stand together among the 
ruins of the past. 

" The question of economy should be, not how much do we 
annually produce, but how much of our annual productions is 
saved to the soil. Labor employed in robbing the earth of its 
capital stock of fertilizing matter is worse than labor thrown 
away. In the latter case, it is a loss to the present generation — 
in the former, it becomes an inheritance of poverty for our suc- 
cessors. Man is but a tenant of the soil, and he is guilty of a 
crime when he reduces its value for other tenants who are to come 
after him." 

Sach being the facts, we need no longer be surprised that every 
intelligent foreigner finds himself forced to remark on the low 
condition of American agpriculture generally, and upon the gra* 
dual diminution in the powers of the land. In New York, where, 
eighty years since, 25 to 30 bushels of wheat were an ordinary 
crop, the average is now only 14 ; while that of Indian com it 
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only 25. la Ohio, a State that bat half a centary since was a 
wilderness, the average of wheat is less than 12 ; and it dimi-. 
nishes, when it shonld increase. Throughout the West, the pro^ 
cess of exhaastioa is everywhere going on — ^the large crops of the 
early period of a settlement being followed, invariably, by small 
ones in later years. In Virginia, thronghoat a large district of 
country once considered the richest in the State, the average of 
wheat is less than 7 bushels ; while in North Carolina, men culti- 
vate laud yielding little more than that quantity of Indian com. 
Tobacco has been raised in Virginia and Kentucky until the 
land has been utterly exhausted and abandoned ; while through- 
out the whole cotton-growing country we meet with a scene of 
exhaustion unparalleled in the world, to have been accomplished 
in so brief a period. The people who raise cotton and tobacco 
are living upon capital — selling their soil at prices so low that 
they do not obtain one dollar for every five destroyed ; and as 
man is always a progressive animal, whether his course be up- 
ward or downward, we may now readily understand the cause of 
the steady and regular growth of that feeling which leads to re- 
garding bondage as being the natural condition of those who need 
to sell their labor. Trade leads necessarily to such results, and 
as the whole energies of the country are given to the enlargement 
of the trader's power, it is no matter of surprise that its peo- 
ple are everywhere seen employed in "robbing the earth of its 
capital stock." Let the existing system be continued, and "the 
hour is surely fixed " when, to use the words of the author of the 
passage given above, "America, Greece, and Bome will stand 
together among the ruins of the past." 

Looking now to the facts thus far furnished, we find, first, that 
the larger the quantity of raw produce sent to distant markets, 
the smaller is the price at which it sells ; second, that the smaller 
that price, the greater is the difference between the raw products 
of the soil, and the machinery required for its cultivation ; and, 
third, that the more the dependence on the distant market, the 
greater is the tendency to pass from the cultivation of the richer 
to that of the poorer soils — always the road to centralization^, 
slavery, and moral and physical death. 

§ 4. With the growth of commerce, the development of the^ 
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powers of the earth, and the creation of local centres of action, 
land becomes divided, and the little farm of half a dozen acres is 
made to yield a larger quantity of raw material than before had 
been obtained from hundreds, or froin thousands, of acres. With 
every increase in the power of trade, local centres decline, and 
the distant city takes their place. Property in land then becomes 
consolidated — the tenant-at-will and the day-laborer replacing 
the little and independent proprietor so much regarded by Adam 
Smith. So was it, as we have seen, in Italy and Greece, and so 
is it now in all the countries in which commerce has been snbdned 
by trade. So is it in these United States — the little land-owner 
of New York gradually giving place to the great proprietor of 
thousands of acres of land, cultivated by men whose tenure is 
fuUy proved by the inferior character of the houses in which they 
live, and of the bams in which they store their wheat.'*' The 
rural population there declines, and from year to year there is 
experienced an increasing difficulty in maintaining the village 
schools and churches, while the great centres of trade, New York 
and Buffalo, increase in wealth and power from year to year. 
Such, too, is the tendency of Ohio, and such must it become, in 
succession, in all the Western States — ^the export of the raw pro- 
ducts of the soil being followed, inevitably, by the export of men. 
Turning our eyes to Yirginia, we see, says a recent writer, " that 
there is now good deer-hunting in the woods growing over the fine 
old agricultural estates of the Blands, the Byrds, and other once- 
renowned families; and that those cases are but specimens of 
thousands of others. Decayed and ruined churches are scattered 
all over the country in waste places where foxes now bark and 
owls hoot ; grand old houses, once palatial in magnificence, are 
crumbling on deserted estates, which are advertised for sale at 
three to five dollars an acre, where ' the ship-timber growing upon 
them near tidewater will twice pay the purchase-money. ' Other 
places there are,'' as he continues, "once enclosed and bearing 
proud crops of com, wheat, and tobacco, which now show but 
the dilapidated remains of a quiet mansion and numerous negro- 

* *( EzhanBtioii Hm diminished the prodace of the land, formerly the great 
staple of the country. When the wheat fell off, barley, which at first yielded 
fifty or sixty boshete, was raised year after year, till the land fell away from 
this, and became tvOl of weeds. "-^Johhsoh : Ifoitt on North Armrica, toI. L 
p. 269. 
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quarters, with a few sarrounding acres growing stinted crops of 
com and sweet potatoes, to feed the slaves on which the effete de« 
scendants of the GaTaliers rely for a crop of haman beings to snp* 
pi J the demands of the Soathem market." Such is the picture 
now presented by a State abonnding in water-powers unused, and 
rich in iron ore and coal to an extent scarq^ely anywhere exceeded 
in the world ; and such it is, because its people hare steadily 
refused to call to their aid the cheap substitutes for human labor 
provided by all-powerful nature — preferring to continue depend* 
ent on the mere brute force of the human arm.* Passing thence 
into South Carolina, we see millions of acres of rich meadow-lands 
totally unoccupied. Other millions there are whose occupants have 
so entirely exhausted them, that the rich farms of olden times can 
no longer be sold even at the cost of the buildings ; and for the 
reason, that under the existing system, the population so steadily 
decreases as to afford room foj: the belief, that the day is fast ap- 
proaching when the State will be abandoned to the foxes and the 
owls.f 

Precisely similar to these are the facts presented for our consi- 
deration by Georgia and Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana.| 
The land is everywhere dying out, with constantly increasing 
tendency to its consolidation in the hands of large proprietors, 

* ** How many of oar people do we see disposing of their lands at minons 
prices, and relinquishing their birth-plaoes and friends, to settle themseWeB 
in the West; and many not so mach from choice, as from actual inability to 
support their families and rear and educate their children out of the pro- 
duce of their exhausted lands— once fertile, but rendered barren and unpro- 
ductive by a ruinous system of cultiyation. 

" And how greatly is this distress heightened in witnessing, as we often 
do, the successions and rcTerses of this struggle between going and staying, 
on the part of many emigrants. And how many are there who, after removing, 
remain only a few years, and then return to seise again upon a portion of their 
native land, and die where they were bom. How strangely does it remind 
us of the poor shipwrecked mariner, who, touching in the midst of the storm 
the shore, lays hold of it, but is borne seaward by the receding wave ; but 
struggling back, torn and lacerated, he grasps again the rock with bleeding 
hand?, and still clings to it as a last and forlorn hope ! Nor is this to be 
wondered at. Perhaps it was the home of his childhood — the habitation 
of his fathers for past generations — the soil upon which had been expended 
the savings and nourishment, the energies and rirtues, of a long life — * the 
sweat of the living, and the ashes of the dead.* ** — Stxvxhson : Disecuru 
be/ore the AgrkuUural Society of Albemarle, 

t See ante, p. 88. 

The reader who desires to see the actual condition of agriculture in th« 
Atlantic slave States, will do well to consult TAs Seaboard Slave SlaiMt hj 
F. L. Olmstrd, New York, 1866. 

I See ante, p. 198. 
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who become poorer from year to year. All this, we are told, b 
a conseqaence of the fact, that " slavery is not adapted to the ope- 
rations of scientific agriculture;" bat here, as usual, modern poli- 
tical economy substitutes effect for cause — the continued existence 
of slavery being a result of the absence of that combination which 
is necessary to the advancement of agriculture. Men become free 
as they are enabled to diversify their employments, to associate 
and combine, and thus to obtain power over nature — compelling 
her to labor in their service. With every step in that direction, 
the land becomes enriched, and the man appears — taking the 
place of the mere brute beast who before had scratched the land. 
Freedom came to England along with manufactures; and in 
every country of the world men have become free in the precise 
ratio in which they have been enabled to substitute the great 
natural powers for mere muscular force. 

§ 5. With the growth of commerce, and the increase in the 
power of association, the farmer is enabled to vary the objects of 
cultivation — substituting potatoes, turnips, and other products, 
of which the earth yields by tons, for wheat, of which it yields by 
bushels, and for cotton, the yield of which is pounds. With the 
decline of commerce and growth of the power of trade, the mar- 
ket becomes more distant, and he is compelled to limit himself to 
the few commodities of which the earth yields but little, and that 
will, therefore, bear transportation. Each and every plant re- 
quires for its nourishment certain elements, by the continual 
extraction of which the earth is impoverished ; and thus do the 
exhaustion of the land, and the dispersion of men, in one year, 
prepare for further exhaustion and dispersion in another one. 
Such having been the case with cotton and sugar cultivation in 
the Southern States, and that of wheat and tobacco in the more 
Northern ones, the consequences are seen in the fact, that the 
impoverishment of the soil and the dispersion of population pro- 
ceed from year to year at a constantly accelerated pace. 

The more rapid the dispersion, the smaller is the quantity of 
commodities returned to the labor bestowed upon the land, the 
larger the proportion thereof absorbed by the trader and trans- 
porter, and the greater the tendency towards centralization and 
slavery. The people of India, as we have seen, do not obtain 
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more than $1,200,000 for their whole cotton crop, bat when it h 
returned to them in the form of cloth, it costs them more than 
$80,000,000 — all the difference going to the people engaged in 
changing its place and form, and in making the exchanges. Hence 
it is that so many of them are found selling themselyes to slavery 
in the Manritins. The Irishman parts with raw material at the 
lowest prices, and buys it back at the highest ones ; and hence it 
is that those who escape famine and pestilence so gladly abandon 
their native land. The people of Texas obtain cents for their cot- 
ton, and pay dollars for the cloth, the iron, and the implements they 
require — all the difference going to the men who own horses and 
wagons, ships and steamboats, and the thousand other middlemen 
who stand between those who produce and those who consume.* 
Hence the barbarism of all the Southern implements of husbandry, 
and the growing love of slavery, f 

§ 6. The more perfect the power of association and combina- 
tion, the more rapid is the progress of agricultural knowledge, 
the larger is the quantity of commodities obtained from the earth, 
and the smaller is the proportion required for paying the tax of 
transportation and exchange — and the larger is the power of the 
planter and former to determine for themselves the application of 
their labor and their land. The less that power, the more does 
agriculture cease to be a science, the smaller is the quantity of 
things obtained, the larger is the proportion required by the trader 
and transporter, and the more rapidly does the cultivator sink to 
the condition of a mere slave, to be controlled in all his operations 
by those who stand between himself and the consumer of his pro- 

* <*We have been without coffee, angar, tea, or flour for the past eiz 
months. We have had no potatoes for two years, and no sweet potatoes 
this year. We have had no pea crop the past season, not being able to get 
seed. In fact, we have been literally starring almost in sight of abundance. 
My ba|fging and rope cost me Uwt year 28 and 14 cents, and my cotton, 
owing to &e high rate of transportation, only netted me 6 cents. This 
represents the actual state of things in my section, and within a few miles 
of two important rivers." * ** What ayail good lands and rich crops, 
without markets in which to buy and sell?" — Leiier/rom Texas, in a ifew 
OrltariM Journal, 

f " The * mgg€r hot^ was flrst introduced into Virginia as a substitute for 
the plough, in breaking up the soiL The law fixes its weight at four pounds 
— as heayy as the woodman's axe I It is still used, not only in Virginia, but 
in Georgia and the Carolinas. The planters tall us, as the reason for its use, 
that the negroes would break a Tankee hoe in pieces upon the first root or 
•ioiie that might be in their way." — Corrupandmes of tit N§w York Dnbuna, 
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dacts. The men of India and of Ireland, of Turkey and of Por** 
tngal, of Jamaica and of Brazil — though claiming to be free-~ 
have no power to determine how they will employ their land or 
their labor. The price of all their commodities is fixed in the 
g^at central market, filled, as it is, by men who desire that com 
and flax, sngar and coffee, cotton and indigo, may be cheap, 
and cloth and iron dear. They are thus kept so poor as to be 
unable to help themselves, and to be forced to rely upon advances 
made to them by the trader, who exacts, of course, a lion's share 
of the product of their efforts ; and the larger his share, the 
greater is his power to compel them to remain dependent upon 
his favor. Occasionally, he lends them a part of the capital thus 
extorted, for the purpose of making roads and further facilitating 
the exhaustion of their land ; but the more roads they make, the 
greater is the tendency to further dispersion and fbrther loss of 
power. The railroads of Ireland were preliminary to the famines, 
pestilences, and dispersions that since have taken place; while 
those of India are but the preparation for further and more com- 
plete exhaustion of its soil and diminution of its population. 

So is it here. The more roads that are made, the more rapid 
is the dispersion of the people — the less is their power of combi- 
nation — the smaller are the prices they obtain at market — the 
more rapid is the growth of the central cities — and the more 
entire is the dependence of the country upon those cities for 
advances upon the growing crops, or for aid in the construction 
of roads ; but the more splendid are the palaces erected by "the 
merchant princes," whose fortunes increase most rapidly when the 
farmer is forced to accept the smallest price for his flour — ^when the 
planter obtains least for his cotton — and when the land is, being 
most rapidly exhausted. 

The objects of the trader are directly the reverse of those 
desired by the men who labor to produce, and who must con- 
sume. He wishes that com may be cheap and flour dear, that 
cotton may be low and cloth high ; and the more wide the sepa- 
ration, the larger is the proportion of the commodities by him 
retained. His power grows with dispersion of the people and 
diminution in the power to maintain commerce ; and such is the 
course of things in all the countries that follow in the lead of Eng- 
land, the United States included. 
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§ t. The trader thriyes by means of changes in the prices of 
the commodities in which he deals. He desires to bay cheaply 
and sell dearly ; and the more freqaent the Yieissitades of trade, 
the more numerous are his chances for accumulating fortune. 
The farmer and the planter, the miner and the smelter of iron, 
desire steadiness, for they must make all their arrangements for 
years ahead. The man who clears a piece of land, desiring to 
make of it a home for his wife and children, is engaged upon a 
work requiring much time for its execution, and he would wish 
that wheat or cotton should command as high a price when he 
might become ready to sell, as he found himself compelled to pay 
while engaged in making his food-producing machine, and obliged 
to purchase. The cotton-mill requires years for its construction, 
and other years for the collection and efficient organization of the 
people who are there to work. The mines, the furnace, and the 
rolling-mill require years of exertion, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of expenditure, before they begin to repay their owner. 
The trader, on the contrary, bnys and sells from hour to hour, 
and the more he can cause changes in the value of wheat and 
flour, cloth and iron, the greater is the probability that he will be 
able to enter upon the possession of the land of the farmer, the 
mill of the cloth mannfacturer, the furnace of the maker of rail- 
road bars, or the road of the man who has invested his fortune in 
a great improvement — and at half the cost at which this machi- 
nery has been constructed. Trade and commerce look, thns, 
always in opposite directions — the one towards frequent and 
rapid changes of price, aad the other towards stability and regu- 
larity. 

In the trade-ridden countries to which we have referred, insta- 
bility grows from year to year, and this it does in virtue of a great 
law, which requires that stability shall decline in the precise ratio 
of the approximation of a body to the form of an inverted pyra- 
mid. In France, where commerce is acquiring power over trade, 
there is, as has been seen, a steady onward progress, accompanied 
by a stability that grows despite of frequent political revolutions. 
Bo 18 it in PmsBia and in Denmark, in Kassia and in Sweden ; 
and 80 mast it be in every country in which the circulation of 
society becomes more continuous, with constant increase of force. 
-Steady motion is requisite to the perpetuation of all machinery. 
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social or physical. How far it is attained in this country, will be 
seen on an examination of the following diagrams, exhibiting the 
rise and fall in the customs, land, and total revenue : — 



I. Customs Bevenue. 
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S23 



II. Land Revenue. 



BcT«nii6 
UrilL 



Protection. 



Proteetioa Protao. RercniM 
abandoned, re-eetab. tarilL 




Adding to this table the land given away in the last three 
years, and sold for the benefit of private individuals, the figures 
of those years would be carried to a point far higher than that 
of the period which found its culminating point in 1836. 



Nottf 1858. — The more perfect the oontinuity of motion, the more regulat 
is the action, and the greater is the force, whether in the physical, moral, or 
Bocinl world. How little that regularity is obtained, under the existing free 
trade pystera, is well exhibited in the fact, thAt the revenue, which rose 
in 185G to $74,000,000, has already fallen to little more than $30,000,000. 
The tendency of a dispersive and aggressive policy, to augment the demands 
upon the public treasury, is also well exhibited in a rise of the expenditures, 
firom $60,000,000 to $90,000,000. 
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III. Total Revenue. 

Prot6ctioii. 




That the reader may now fallj understand the figures above 
given, he should here have placed before him a brief view of the 
Tarioos changes of policy they indicate. The first of the years in 
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tbe last of these diagrams — 1815 — embraced several months of war 
with Great Britain, when the Atlantic States were blockaded, and 
when, consequently, the customs revenue was trivial. In the fol- 
lowing year, protection was in a great degree withdrawn, and im- 
portations rapidly increased, with great increase of revenne, and 
almost total annihilation of industrial activity. Circulation then 
almost ceased, and such was the exhaustion of the country that 
the revenue fell to $15,000,000. With 1824, there came a 
change, protection being to a certain extent re-adopted; and 
now, during a period of four years, the stability was such that 
the greatest variation above the mean sum of $22,750,000, was 
$2,250,000, or one-tenth; whereas, in the previous period it had 
risen to $38,000,000 and fallen to $16,000,000. Next came the 
tariff of 1828, the first that was based upon the idea of protection 
for the sake of protection ; and now we find a steady and regular 
increase corresponding with those of Germany, Russia, and Swe- 
den — the changes having been as follow : — 



1829 $28,000,000 

1830 28,000,000 

1831 27,000,000 



1882 $81,000,000 

1888 88,000,000 



The power to purchase foreign commodities, and to maintain 
commerce with foreign nations, was thus growing steadily with 
the growth of commerce at home ; and the result was seen in the 
emancipation of tea, coffee, and many other articles of import 
from the payment of any duty whatsoever.* Now, however, 
there came a change in the opposite direction — the Compromise 
Tariff, which was to commence to take effect in the fiscal year 
1833-4, becoming the law of the land, and providing for the abo- 
lition of all protection by gradual steps, the last of which was to 
be in 1841-2. Forthwith, all order ceased. Imports became 
large, speculation became rife, and the revenue ran up to 
$48,000,000, to fall a few years later, after a succession of 
changes unparalleled in any civilized nation, to $11,000,000. 
The power to pay for foreign merchandise had passed away. 
Commerce abroad had ceased with the stoppage of circulation 
at home ; and now, of pure necessity, the protective tariff of 1842 

* To this rednctioii is chiefly due the Urge decline of dutoms rerenae in 
1884. 

Vol. XL — 16 
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became the law of the land. Forthwith, the rerenue rose from 
$11,000,000 to $28,000,000, at or near which point it remained 
until the system again was changed at the close of 1846. Since 
then, it has been down to $26,000,000 and up to $72,000,000, 
down to $30,000,000 and up to $64,000,000, down to $41,000,000 
and up to $61,000,000 — l)eing governed by no law whatsoever ; 
and now, at the close of the decade, we have a period of gigantic 
specalation corresponding exactly with that of 1836, and promis- 
ing to terminate as did the Compromise period in 1841-2, when 
public and private credit had wholly disappeared. 



§ 8. From the foregoing facts, the reader will perceive that 
during the last forty years the rule of the country has. been that 
of encouraging trade, and that it has been only in two very brief 
periods— 1828 to 1833, and 1842 to 1846 — that any effort has 
been made to promote the growth of commerce. Adding to 
these the period of the semi-protective tariff of 1824, we obtain 
thirteen years in which the system has tended in the one direc- 
tion, against twenty-seven in the other. Next, it will be remarked 
that all the steadiness of movement is to be found in those thirteen 
years — the difference between the average revenue and the actual 
amount of any single year being to the last degree unimportant, 
as here is shown : — 



1826 .. 


. $21,000,000 


1829 ... 


$24,000,000 


1844 ... 


$29,000,000 


1826 .. 


. 26,000,000 


1830 ... 


24,000,000 


1846 .., 


80,000,000 


1827 .. 


. 21,000,000 


1881 ... 


27,000,000 


1846 ... 


29,000,000 


1828 .. 


. 24,000,000 


1832 ... 
1888 ... 


81,000,000 
83,000,000 

189,000,000 


1847»... 


26,000,000 




91,000,000 


114,000,000 


Average.. 


.$22,760,000 




$27,800,000 


• 


$28,600,000 



Steadiness is an essential characteristic of civilization ; unsteadi- 
ness, of barbarism. In the thirteenth century, the price of com in 
England fluctuated between 6s. and £16 168. per quarter. In 
the fifteenth, between 58. and £2 68. 8d^.; and in the sixteenth, 
between 28. and £4 128. In the seventeenth, the greatest differ- 
ence wafi between £1 58. 2i. and £4 58.; whereas, now, a change 

* The fiBoal year and the calendar one not being the same, it may be pro- 
per to state that it extends from July I to June 80, and that, therefore, 1844 
means properly 1848-44, and 1847, 1846-47. 
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of 40, 50, or 60 per cent, is deemed a remarkable one. In savage 
life, there can be no stability, and for the reason, that man is then 
the slave of nature. With growing wealth and power, he becomes 
her master ; and now it is that society assumes a regular form, 
and that the movements of each successive day become more and 
more the counterparts of those which had preceded — ^being scarcely 
at all distinguished from them except by a regular and gentle 
increase in wealth and power, such as marked the three brief 
periods above referred to. This is advancing civilization. The 
reverse of all this is seen in countries of advancing barbarism — 
crisis following crisis, each in succession more severe than the 
last, until at length the machine of society foils to pieces, and 
chaos universal reigns. So was it in Greece and Rome, and so 
must it everywhere be— regularity of motion being as essential to 
the progress of society, and to advance in civilization, as it is to 
the maintenance of the motion of a steam-engine or a watch. 
Tried by this standard, the American Union tends towards bar- 
barism, the crisis of 1842, which preceded the passage of the 
tariff of that year, having been far more fearful than that of 1821, 
which prepared the way for the tariff of 1824 ; and that now in 
preparation being likely as far to surpass that of 1842 in its seve- 
rity as we know the latter to have exceeded its predecessor.* 

* In the crisis of 1821, the credit of the Federal govenunent remained 
entirely unimpaired, although it had just come out of an expensive war, and 
was burdened with a heavy debt. In that of 1842, the credit of the govem- 
ment wholly disappeared, although the debt had, but a few years previouslyy 
been entirely extiniruished. 

Jiote, wriUen in 1868. — The author desires agidn to remind his readers, 
that the above sketch of the movements of the American Union was written 
in 1856, in the midst of a glare of fancied prosperity, such as had never 
before been known. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT OONTINXnED. 

§ 1. The closer the approximation of the prices of raw mate- 
rials and manafactnred commodities, the more does society tend 
to assume its natnral form — the greater is the tendency to sta- 
bility and regularity of movement — and the more rapid is the 
advance in civilization, wealth, and power. The more those 
prices tend to recede from each other, the more does society tend 
to take the form of an inverted pyramid, the less is the regularity 
of movement, the greater is the tendency towards barbarism, and 
more rapid is the decline in wealth and power. In the United 
States, those prices do recede — ^more cotton and more flour being 
at this day required to pay for any given quantity of iron, copper, 
tin, or lead — the most essential of the commodities required for 
advance in civilization — than was needed for that purpose half a 
century since.* 

* The Beventl metals here referred to are indireotly, though not directly, 
the produce of wheat and cotton. The Talne of iron Is the measure of the 
resistance that is to be overcome in obtaining it That resistance is to be 
overcome by means of labor, and that labor represents food and clothing. 
As the natoral forces are brought to the aid of man, less labor — t. e. less 
food and clothing — is required for the extraction of the ftiel and the ore, 
and for their oonversion into iron ; and the^quantity of the latter obtainable 
in exchange for the raw materials of food and clothing should steadily 
increase, unless the labor required for the production of com and wool 
should diminish in a corresponding ratio. ^ That it does not do so, we know. 
In the last half century, the natural forces required for the serrice of the 
miner and smelter have been, to a far greater extent tiian those required by 
the farmer, subjected to the control of man ; and yet the men who produce 
wheat and cotton have been seen {antt^ p. 204) to be required to give a con- 
stantly increasing quantity of their products in exchange for any given quan- 
tity of iron, copper, tin, or lead. They do, it is true, profit by the diminu- 
tion in the labor required for converting those metals into axes, ploughs, and 
other instruments ; but they lose by the fact that the prices of the metala 
are sustained, while those of their commodities so steadily decline. The iron 
producer gains on every hand — ^by improvements in the machinery by means 
of which cotton is converted into cloth — by the reduction in the price of the 
cotton itself — by the fact that he is always improving his machinery, and 
always, therefore, passing from the less productive to the more productive 
beds of coal and iron. The effect of this is seen in the fkct, that while the 
latter obtain, in exchange for a ton of iron, thrice the quantity of cotton-yam 
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The closer that approximation, the greater is everywhere the 
tendency to increase in the productiveness of the soil — with grow- 
ing power of association and combination. The more remote those 
prices irom each other, the greater is the tendency towards exhans- 
tion of the soil, with declining power of combination. Throngh- 
out this country, the powers of the soil decrease, and thus are we 
presented with another of the phenomena which everywhere Vise 
have attended declining civilization and approaching barbarism.* 

The more the soil becomes enriched, the greater is its power of 
attraction, the more rapid is the growth of commerce, and the more 
civilizing are the tendencies of thi time. The more it is impove- 
rished, the greater is its repulsive power, the slower becomes the 
growth of commeroe, and the more rapid is the decline of civili- 

that could have been obtained forty years since, the former give thrice the 
quantity of cotton in exchange for a ton of bars with whioh to lay their roads. 

In a former chapter, (vol. i. p. 269,) the quantity of iron obtainable by the 
Ohio farmer is shown to hare increased — a consequence of improvement in 
the roads by which he goes to market. The offset against this is to be found 
in the constant exhaustion of the soil ; and hence it is that that new State, 
the creation of little more than half a century, has already become the great 
emigrating State of the Union. The mowing and reaping machines, and the 
horse-rake, facilitate the exhaustion of the elements required for the pro- 
duction of wheat and com ; and the railroad facilitates their exportation. 
Under the existing system, the more numerous those improvemento, the 
greater must be the tendency towards emigration and isolation, and isolation 
tends towards barbarism. 

* The facts presented for consideration in all purely agricultural countries 
correspond precisely with those obserred in the planting States of the Ame- 
rican Union. Thus, in Brazil, cultiyation commenced in the ricinity of those 
places in which towns and cities now are found ; but as the land became 
exhausted, the planters gradually receded from them — learing deserts where 
they had found the most produetiTe lands. The cost of transportation, there- 
fore, steadily increases ; and the more It does increase, the less is the pro- 
portion of the labor of the community that can be given to production. As 
necessarily occurs in all such cases, the thirst for land is great, and proper- 
ties are very large. Large proprietors — unwilling to give their attention 
to the production of any thing but their one great staple, coffee — prefer 
to purchase grain rather than to raise it. Food, therefore, becomes more 
costly from year to year. A case is stated, of a planter who had made a 
large crop of coffee, but was unable to send it to mai-ket, because he could 
not purchsse the com required to feed his mules upon the road. The 
reader who desires to satisfy himself of the entire identity of the system of 
Brazil and Carolina, and of the destructive effects of an exclusive agricul- 
ture, may do so by consulting a recent work on that country by M. Laeerda 
Warned, a summary of the contents of which is given in the Journal d$§ 
Eeonomiitet^ for July, 1866. The remedy there prescribed for all these diffi- 
culties is an improvement in the modes of cultivation, but agriculture is the 
last of all the scienoes to attain development It follows always in the wake 
of manufactures ; and if Braiil would improve her cultivation, she can do 
10 on no other condition than that of placing the hammer and the loom in the 
neighborhood of the plough and the harrow. 
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zation. In this counkj, as has been shown, the attractire power 
of the soil diminishes, and men are almost everywhere flying from 
each other as if from pestilence — the enormous emigrations of 
the barbarous ages of Europe being here reproduced, and afford- 
ing conclusive evidence of decline in civilization, wealth, strength, 
and power. What are the lesser phenomena by which decay is 
manifested, and how they influence the various portions of society, 
we may now inquire. 

At the return of peace in 1815, land was high in price — a 
market having been already made at home for the most important 
of its products. Protection being discontinued, that market dis- 
appeared, and the result was seen, six years later, in the almost 
universal ruin of the farmers — judgments being everywhere entered 
up — mortgages being foreclosed — sheriffs' sales abounding to such 
extent as at length to force the people of the agricultural States 
to the adoption of laws staying the execution of the judgments of 
their courts — and land falling to a fourth of the price at which it 
had sold but seven years before. The sales of public land, and 
the revenue therefrom, had trebled in the period from 1814 to 
1818-19 — thus increasing the number of farmers at the moment 
when the market for their products was gradually disappearing— 
and thus preparing the way for that decline in the price of the 
products of the farm whose steady progress is exhibited in the 
figures ali'eady laid before the reader. 

By 1824, the lend revenue had fallen to less than a third of the 
amount at which it had stood in 1819. Thenceforward — protec- 
tion having been re-established — it went gently up, until in 1832 
and 1833 it averaged $3,295,000 — being almost precisely the 
amount it had so suddenly attained thirteen years before. In the 
mean time, the population had increased about two-thirds ; and 
so regular had been the increase in ihe home demand for food, 
that now, for the first time in the country's history, its price was 
wholly uninfluenced by the fall of foreign markets. From 1828 
to 1831, the price of wheat in England had been high — averaging 
£3 4s. Sd. per quarter, or $1.72 per bushel. From that period, 
it fell regularly, until, four years later, it was but £1 19s. id., or 
$1.05 per bushel ; and yet the price of flour in the American ports 
remained entirely unaffected ; as is shown by the following figures^ 
derived from the recent Treasury Report : — 
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ATcrtge of 1828 to 1881 $6 84 

1882 ^ $6 87 f. 1884 $6,601 s7« 

1838 6.60 1886 6.00i 

The Compromise tariff had now, howeyer, began to operate. 
Mills ceased to be bnilt, and importations rapidly increased. The 
mechanic arts no longer affording an ontletforthe growing popu- 
lation, emigration to the West grew rapidly, accompanied by 
euormons speculation in the pnblic lands — the speculator always 
desiring to go in advance of the poor settler, and to profit at his 
expense. The land reyenue rose from $4,000,000 to $14,000,000 
and $24,000,000, after which, for four succeeding years, it aye- 
raged $5,000,000 ; and thus in six years was more land disposed 
of, than had been sold in the forty preceding ones. The conse- 
quences were such as might have been expected. While the new 
farms were being created by help of labor diverted from the old 
ones, food was scarce and high ; but by the time they were ready 
to supply the market, their owners found that commerce had dis- 
appeared. Land again fell in price, and mortgages were fore- 
closed ; and once again were tens of thousands of farmers turned 
adrift upon the world to recommence their labors as they might. 
We have here the second great stage of preparation for the extra- 
ordinary fall in the price of food that has been exhibited. 

The land revenue now (1842) fell to little more than a single 
million, from which point, under the protective tariff of that year, 
it rose gradually until, five years later, it had again reached 
$3,000,000. Soon after, the discovery of the treasures of Cali- 
fornia came in to make demand for manufactures and give activity 
to commerce ; and so long as that activity continued, the sales of 
public lauds continued small, but now — the building of mills and 
furnaces having ceased — ^the revenue from that source, in the last 
two years, has attained an average of $10,000,000. If to this 
be added the sales of land gpranted to railroad companies, we 
obtain a total for those years of at least $50,000,000, or twice 
the amount of the twelve years from 1840 to 1852. These sales 
are an index to the exhaustion of the land, the dispersion of the 
people, the decline of commerce, and the growth of the power of 
trade ; and as those of 1818 were followed by the agricultural 
ruin of 1821, and those of 1836 by the ruin of 1841, so must those 
of 1854-56 be followed by similar effects at a period that is but 
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little distant In 1852, flonr was lower than it had ever been ; 
bnt — anless counteracted bj the increasing supplies of gold, and 
by the diminished competition of Continental Europe, now so busilj 
engaged in creating a domestic market for food — a fall to a point 
still lower is jet to be witnessed. How far this view is correct^ the 
reader will judge for himself after studying the following diagram, 
and marking that the lowest prices have always followed almost 
immediately after the highest ones ; and marking, too, that these 
extraordinary changes have, invariably^ been the attendants of 
the system that looked to depriving the farmer of protection, and 
thus maintaining, even where not increasing, the tax of transpor- 
tation : — 
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Instability being the distinctive mark of barbarism, and being 
here presented to us as the constant attendant upon the system 
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which repudiates the idea of protection, we are thus afforded a tetfl 
that is conclasire as to the merits of that system, and those of the 
one to which it is opposed. The farmer, more than other mem- 
bers of the community, requires stability — his investments being 
generally made a year, or more, in advance. The trader bnys 
flour on one day and sells it on the next ; but the farmer needs to 
determine in the autumn in what manner he will appropriate his 
land for the year to come. If the price of wheat falls and that 
of tobacco rises, he can make no change, but the trader can -* 
selling the one at the first appearance of a downward movement, 
and buying the other at the appearance of an upward one. The 
skilful trader desires change, and the more frequent its recurrence, 
the more numerous are his chances for accumulating fortune ; but 
instability is ruinous to the farmer and the planter. The ob- 
jects of the two are widely different ; and yet the agricultural 
interest appears most generally before the world as the advocate 
of trade, and as the opponent of the policy that is based upon the 
idea of the extension of commerce and consequent emancipation of 
the land from the oppressive tax of transportAtion. Hence it is^ 
that we meet with tlie conclusive evidences of declining civilization 
that are, in one part of the Union, supplied by the growing belief 
in the divine origin of slavery, and in the necessity for its continu- 
ance ; and in the other, by the facts, that in the older States pro- 
perty in land becomes more consolidated — ^that in all of them the 
p6or rent-paying tenant is taking the place of the small proprietor 
— that almost everywhere exhaustion of the soil is proceeding 
with accelerated rapidity — and that men are, everywhere, more 
and more compelled to relinquish the advantages of that associa- 
tion and combination with their fellow-men, to which alone they can 
look for the power to call the great forces of nature to their aid. 

§ 2.. The coal-miner, the smelter of ores, the cotton and wool- 
leu manufacturer, and all others engaged in the work of produc- 
tion, are like the farmer in the fact that they need stability and 
regularity — giving a steady circulation of labor and its products, 
and increasing their ability to add to the machinery required for 
their operations. That having been obtained, they are enabled 
in each successive year to profit by the experience of the pasty 
and to g^ve to the &rmer a constantly increasing quantity of cloth 
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in exchange for a constantly diminishing quantity of food and 
wool — the prices of the two tending steadily and regularly to 
approach each other. That stability, and that regularity of cir- 
cnlation, have, howerer, been to the people of the United States 
things entirely unknown. At times, as in the two periods ending 
in 1835 and 184T, it has been approached, but in every case it has 
proved but a mere lure for inducing men of skill and enterprise 
to waste their fortunes, and their time, in the effort to advance the 
interests of the community, with ruin to themselves. 

From 1810 to 1816, mills and furnaces were built, but with the 
return of peace, their owners — embracing large and small capital- 
ists, working-men and others, the most useful portions of the com- 
• muuity — '■ were everywhere ruined, and the people who had been 
employed were turned out to seek in the West the support they 
could no longer find at home. Land sales then, as we have seen, 
became large, and, next, the farmer suffered as the manufacturer 
previously had done. From 1828 to 1834, such establishments were 
again erected, and the metallic treasures of the earth were being 
everywhere developed ; but, as before, the protective system was 
again abandoned, with ruin to the manufacturer, accompanied by 
enormous sales of public land, and followed by ruin to the farmer. 
From 1842 to 184T, mills and furnaces were again constructed^ 
and then, from 1848 to 1850, they were again closed, and the 
effect was seen, in 1850-52, in the fall of flour to a price lower than 
had ever before been known. The perfect harmony of all true 
interests, and the absolute necessity for protection to the farmer 
in his efforts to bring the artisan to his side, and thus relieve him- 
self from the heavy taxation to which he is subjected by trade, 
are here exhibited in the strongest light. No one who studies 
the regular sequence of these facts, can hesitate as to full belief in 
that portion of the doctrine of T?ie Wealth of Nations which 
teaches that the English system, based as it is upon the idea of 
cheapening all the raw materials of manufacture, " is a manifest 
violation of the most sacred rights of mankind." 

In the last ten years, few mills or furnaces have been erected — 
the value of those in existence having been, in general, so far 
below the cost of production as to have afforded no reason for 
making any addition to their number. 

The history of industry in no civilized country of the world 
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presents snch a scene of rain as is found in the mannfactaring, 
mining, and railroad history of the American Union. Of all the 
persons concerned in making those great improvements required 
for diminishing the distance between the consumer and the pro« 
dncer — ^for enabling the producers of wool, flax, and food readily 
to exchange for cloth, linen, and iron — and for reducing the 
prices of manufactured commodities, while raising those of the 
raw products of the earth — a large majority have been ruined ; 
and the result is seen in the facts, that the various metals are 
rising in price, as compared with flour and cotton — that the 
farmers, as a rule, are poor — that with each successive year the 
land is being more rapidly exhausted — and that the country 
exhibits so many other evidences of declining civilization. 

§ 3. Commerce enables the farmer to pass from the poor to the 
rich soils — availing himself, for the clearing and drainage of the 
lower lands, of the experience and the machinery obtained in cul- 
tivating the higher ones. It is the first step that is always the 
most costly, and this is equally true in reference to agriculture 
and manufactures, to the individual and the community. In the 
history of the United States, however, we find but a succession of 
such steps, with a waste of power whose extent cannot be esti- 
mated. Farm after farm, and State after State, are cleared and 
occupied, to be then, in part at least, abandoned. Mills fol- 
low mills, and furnaces follow furnaces — ruining in quick suc- 
cession those who undertake such works. Master and workmen 
spend years in acquiring skill — to be then turned adrift to 
seek in the wilds of the West the food and clothing that have 
been denied to them among the already settled lands of the 
East. In no civilized country of the world is there so great a 
waste of capital, and all because the policy of the country is 
wholly directed to the aggrandizement of trade at the expense 
of commerce. 

§ 4. Orowing commerce tends to the elevation of the laborer 
and small capitalist towards the level of the great one. Increas- 
ing supremacy of trade tends to sink the small capitalist to the 
level of the day-laborer. The one is evidence of advancing civi- 
lization ; the other, of decline in wealth and power. The history 
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of the Union is bnt a record of the roin of the small farmers and 
smril mannfactnrers, whose property has been sacrificed, at half 
its cost, for the benefit of the traders to whom thej have been 
forced, by constantly recurring stoppage in the circulation of 
society, ifi become indebted. 

Commerce tends to give to the labors of the present increased 
control over the accumulations of the past. Trade tends to pro- 
duce the reverse effect. In the periods of protection, money has 
been cheap, and labor has been in demand. In those in which 
protection has been withdrawn, money has gradually risen in 
price, until at times it has become entirely unattainable, a.s in 
1821 and 1842. For the last few years, the rate of interest in 
the larger cities has ranged between 8 and 30 per cent, per an- 
num ; while the poor emigrant has gladly paid 50 and 60 per 
cent, for the use of money that, under other circumstances, he 
might readily have had at 6. Money is moderate in price and 
easily obtained when the circulation of labor and its products is 
rapid, as was the case in 1832 and 1846. It is always dear when 
the circulation is sluggish, as it becomes in every period when 
commerce is perishing under the assaults of trade. 

Commerce, creating local centres, enables the farmer to vary 
his products, and thus, by degrees, to free himself from the neces- 
sity for going to a distance, while emancipating him from the tax 
of transportation, and from the control of the distant trader. 
Becoming rich, he improves his machinery of cultivation, and 
combines with his neighbors for the purpose of making roads to 
the various markets, near or distant, that offer outlets for the 
commodities yielded by his land. Trade, on the contrary — 
crushing local centres — compels the farmer to confine himself to 
those commodities that will bear to be carried to the distant 
city — thus maintaining the tax of transportation, and keeping 
him within the control of the people who command the movement 
of the central market. Kemaining poor, he finds himself unable 
to clear or cultivate his richest soils, and is therefore forced to 
Bolicit'the aid of the distant trader when desiring to have a road 
by which to carry, even to himself, the products of his farm. 

The people of Germany and France, of Belgium and of Eussia^ 
make their own roads. Those of Ireland and India are forced to 
seek abroad the means for making roads at home ; and tke more 
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(ke roads thai thus are made, the poorer do they become. So 
has it been, and so is it, with the people of these United States. 
In 1836, hundreds of millions of dollars' worth of foreign cloth 
and iron were purchased on credit, by help of which to make 
canals and roads, and the result was seen in an enormous disper* 
sion of population, followed by an amount of agricultural distress 
that never had been exceeded. With the passage of the act of 
1842, all this ceased — foreign loans no more being needed. 

With the renewal of the trading system under the tariff of 1846, 
the state of things that existed in 1836 has again returned. At 
no period has the power of the trader been so great as at the pre- 
sent moment, when the first decade of the existing system is just 
completed. Farmers and planters everywhere find themselves 
compelled to depend for the making of their roads on the favors of 
city brokers and traders — favors paid for at the rate of 10, 12, 
or 15 per cent, per annum, on mortgage bonds that must event- 
ually transfer to their holders the whole property in the roads on 
which they are secured. The country is thus drained of its means 
for the creation of a great moneyed aristocracy, all of whose 
movements tend to the exhaustion of the soil and the impoverish- 
ment of its owner. 

Commerce creates villages and towns — making local demand 
for labor to an almost infinite extent, that would otherwise be 
unemployed. Trade annihilates villages, and builds up cities in 
which the palaces of " merchant princes'' are surrounded by hovels 
occupied by men and women from the country, compelled to make 
their election between emigration to the West, on the one hand, 
or to the city, on the other. The periods of protection witnessed 
the creation of local centres everywhere, with rapid growth of 
commerce. Those of free trade have seen their , ruin ; but as 
compensation therefor, palaces have risen in New York and Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati and Chicago, to be occupied by men whose for- 
tunes are the result of buying from the farmer at low prices, and 
supplying him with what he needs at high ones.*^ Thus far, the 

* ** It is said there are not less than a dozen priyate residences in New 
York city, recently erected, which cosft from $100,000 to $150,000 each, 
rivalling in magnificence the royal palaces of JSurope, and inferior only in 
point of magnitude. The most elegant dwelling in the city is reported to 
have coat about $260,000. In one residence, that has been fitted np in a 
most gorgeous style, $54,000 was expended in four or five of the apartmentSi 
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creation of such establishments has always been the precursor of 
ruin to the afi^cultural interest, and there appears no reason to 
doubt that such is again to be the case. 

§ 6. Commerce promotes the development of the treasures of 
the earth, and enables men to come nearer together — to find in- 
stant demand for all their faculties — and to accumulate wealth and 
power to be used in the peaceful pursuits of life. Trade causes 
the exhaustion of the soil and the dispersion of men, while stop- 
ping the circulation of society and causing large numbers of peo- 
ple to be unemployed, and ready to occupy themselves in the work 
of war and plunder. Trade made the war of 1812. Trade and 
dispersion made the great Florida war of 1837, at a cost of thirty 
millions of dollars. Thirst for territory, consequent upon the 
exhaustion of the Southern States, caused the appropriation of 
Texas, followed by the Mexican war and the seizure of GaUfomia. 
To the same cause we have to attribute the recent Indian wars, 
the thirst for the appropriation of Cuba and Dominica, and the 
design to seize upon Central America. Trade is always disper- 
sive and warlike. It sends fleets to Japan, and expeditions to 
Africa and the Amazon — seeking outlets for population abroad, 
while closing the markets for its labor at home. Commerce, on 
the contrary, looks to concentration, wealth, peace, and happi- 
ness. It makes no wars. Nowhere in the world, did there exist 
more perfect peace than in all the relations of this country from 
1824 to 1835, and from 1842 to 1846. Nowhere has there been 
manifested a more anxious desire to erect a splendid empire, and 
at any sacrifice of honor and of honesty, than has been manifested 
since 1847. Free trade, filibusterism, and weakness, travel thus 
together. 

Commerce tends to enrich the people, while producing economy 
in the administration of the government. Trade impoverishes the 
people, while enriching all connected with the expenditure of the 
public revenue. Thirty years since, $10,000,000 supplied all the 
means required. Ten years later, under the system of exhaustion 

a ringle room being fitted up at a cost of from $25,000 to $80,000." — JVmt 
York Journal, 

Side by ride with these palaces, there is a squalid poverty worthy of any 
of the ciUes of the Old World. 
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ajdd dupenion, the expenditure was quadrupled. Commerce 
being again reinstated in the direction of affairs, the amonnt was 
speedily reduced one-third. Trade, however, obtaining again the 
direction, the expenditure has now been carried up to $60,000,000 
-—and, with each successiye year, the country, despite the growth 
of population, becomes more feeble, and more incapable of self- 
defence, than it had been before. The system that adds California 
to the Union is the same that diminishes the rural population of 
the State of New York, while filling its city with an enormous 
pauper and yagrant population. It is the one which exhausts 
the soil at home, and leads to the thirst for guano islands, the pro- 
perty in which is to be maintained at the cost of war ; and yet tlie 
manure annually carried from the land of the States of the Ame- 
rican Union is probably greater in amount than is to be found on 
all the guano islands of the world. 

Commerce diminishes the necessity for the transporter's ser- 
Tices, and lessens his power. Trade makes him the master of the 
men who drive the plough and follow the harrow. The one opens 
mines and builds furnaces, and thus creates the power to make 
local roads. The other destroys the power to support them, even 
where they have been made; but it creates great thoroughfares, 
whose management is so directed as to tax the local commerce for 
the support of the distant one, and thus to increase the necessity 
for emigration, and the need for roads. ^ The effects of this are 

* The wasteftd effects of dispenion are well exhibited in the following 
extract, descriptlTe of the state of affairs on the Upper Red River, Lon- 
iaiana : — 

** Such a state of things nerer existed here before. As yet, the Red Riyer 
has not been narigable, and not a bale of cotton has been shipped. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of bales are on the banks of the Upper Red 
RiTer and its tribataries, awaiting a rise. Not only haye the people failed 
to get the cotton off, bnt, as a necessary oonseqaence, no supplies have 
reached us of any kind. We have no raihroad communieation, and the peo- 
ple, wealthy as many of them are, are in an alarming state of destitution. 
Flour is worth $90 per barrel, and not to be had witl& ninety miles. Com 
is commanding $2 per bushel, and ottier things in proportion." -^ CmemnaH 
Commercial JoumaL 

Precisely similar to this are the facts ooouning in California, as wiU be 
seen by the following extract: — 

** We are here subject to those laws which regulate supply and demand— 
at points where the consumer and producer are separated by seas which it 
requires months to navigate. * * * We import almost eveiy 
thing we consume. • • • O^xn is, then, that pontion in the 
commercial world where we are snljeet to great variation in &ie prices and 
quantity of staple goods— such, particularly, as the miner and agrionltmut 
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Been in the constantly growing power of traders and transporters 
— now rapidly obtaining command of the legislation of both the 
States and the Union. With the decline in the proportion borne 
by the rnral to the nrban population of New York, that State is 
rapidly becoming a mere instrument in the hands of railroad 
companies; and such is the tendency in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois, and other States. Snch, too, is the case at 
Washington — transporting companies of yarions kinds having 
now acquired in Congress an influence that is almost irresistible, 
as is shown in the late extraordinary grants of public lands. "*" The 
recent dispersion of the people over the vast country lying between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, has produced an unhappy 
necessity for a great road, to be made at a cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and to be owned by a company that will con- 
stitute the centre around which are likely to be grouped a mass 
of wealth, and an amount of skill in legislative management, suffi- 
cient to cause the whole community to become mere puppets in 
their hands. Centralization and dispersion are the necessary 
consequences of the growing supremacy of trade. The great 
road now projected must diminish the power to create local cen- 
tres of attraction, and aid in hurrying on the nation in the direc- 

oonsume. At one time, they are enormously and minously high to the con- 
Bomer ; at another, they have fallen to a point 80 low as to be equally as 
rainoos to the producer and the merchant ****** 

" Our experience proyes conclusively that all countries which draw their 
supplies from foreign and distant sources, occupy a most uncertain, humi- 
liating, and dependent position. They place themselreB at the mercy of 
others, and can never become truly independent. Their supplies depend 
upon so many contingencies, that it is first a feast and then a famine — ^first, 
extreme low prices, and then extreme high. A country of extremes, and 
can't be any other, under such a system. 

" The remedy is to manufacture our own staple goods, and make our own 
grain." — Sacramento Union, 

* Those familiar with the legislation of recent times at Washington will 
readily recogni.9e the accuracy of the following picture : — 

" There is a Third House at the seat of gOTemment, who sell legislation 
by the wholesale or retail. Of these people you may buy laws by the piece 
or the square yard, by the gross or single dosen. If you are desirous to 
have a statute enacted for your particular benefit, they are ready to get it 
passed for you, on condition of being well paid. A good sum of money in 
band, and an assurance of receiving a handsome proportion of what yon 
make by the law, will hire you an active company of sappers and miners, 
before whom the easy virtue of such a Congress as we have at present can 
hardly be expected long to stand. The more you give at once, and the 
larger proportion of your future gains you promise, the surer you are of 
success — the more ample will be the means of cajoling and corrupting the 
members." — New Fork Evening Pat. 
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tion in whicli it so long has trayelled — that of centralization^ 
which always leads to slavery and to moral and political death. 

§ 6. Commerce looks homeward — seeking to promote domestic 
intercourse by the improvement of rivers, the construction of har- 
bors, and the opening of mines. Trade — holding snch inter- 
conrse in small esteem, and measuring the prosperity of a conntry 
by the extent of its intercourse with distant people — looks alto- 
gether ontward. The one would give value to land at home. 
The other seeks new lands, and conquers California — sending 
expeditions to Japan, to the rivers of South Anaerica, and to the 
coast of Africa, while yet declining to remove the obstacles by 
which the navigation of the Mississippi is impeded. — Commerce 
seeks to make a rich people, with a cheap, and therefore strong, 
government Trade makes a splendid and wasteful, and there- 
fore weak, government. The periods of protection have been 
those of economy and rapidly growing strength. Those of fi^e 
trade, and particularly the current one, have been those of great- 
est splendor, waste, and weakness. 

Commerce tends to increase the power of self-government, by 
lessening the necessity for dependence on foreign markets, while 
increasing the power to go to them when advantage may be de- 
rived therefrom. At no period in the history of the Union was 
the necessity for such markets so rapidly diminishing as in 1834 
and 1846 ; yet, at none had there existed so great a power to 
supply a foreign demand, as was proved at the time of the Irish 
famine. The necessities of man diminish as his powers increase. 
Trade seeks the diminution of the latter and the increase of the 
former, as is shown in the case of the poor Hindoo, who cannot 
obtain a shirt until his cotton has travelled to England, there to 
be spun and woven. Such is the tendency of the whole policy of 
the United States — looking, as it does, to keeping the producer 
and the consumer wide asunder, and thus increasing the difference 
of price between the raw materials yielded by the earth, and the 
finished commodities into which they are converted. 

Commerce, by promoting the development of individuality, ftir- 
nishes employment for every variety of human faculty. Trade — 
forbidding that development — limits the range of employment, 
and compels whole populations to employ themselves in scratch- 

ToL.II. — 16 
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ing the earth, in the carriage of merchandise, or in the work of 
exchange ; and the more perfect its control over the movement of 
society, the less is the quantity of things produced. The one 
looks to the distribution of a people into three great classes — ^the 
agricultural, the manufacturing, and the trading; the other allows 
but two ; and, as an absolutely necessary consequence, where trade 
is paramount, the competition for the sale of labor tends to in- 
crease, while its rewards as steadily decrease. General comfort, 
happiness, and prosperity follow in the train of the one, while 
poverty and over-population are the invariable attendants upon 
the other. In the United States, manufactures are, as a general 
rule, stricken from the range of employments, and the effects are 
seen in the fact, that every pursuit is crowded with men who find 
it difficult to obtain the means of supporting life. Farmers so 
abound that they are compelled to supply the world with wheat 
at a steadily declining price. Cotton-planters are so numerous 
that they are giving a constantly increasing quantity of their 
product, for the same amount of money.* Traders are so 
abundant that the largest portion of them become bankrupt 
Lawyers and doctors, and clergymen and teachers, are so 
numerous that but few of them can do more than merely live. 
Look where we may, competition for the sale of mental labor is 
great, while the competition for its purchase is rarely seen, except 

* The exhaustive effects of this system are gradually attracting the atten- 
tion of the enlightened men of the South, as is shown in the foUowing pas- 
sage from the message of a late Governor of Alabama : — 

** The inquiry is ever addressing itself to the inquisitive mind. Why is it 
that Alsbama, with her delightful climate, her healthfulness, her fertile soil 
of varied and almost universal adaptation, her abundant and unsurpassed 
water-power, her hills and vales for grazing and browsing, her untold acres 
of coal, iron, marble, and other minerals, does not furnish more striking evi- 
dences of prosperity and wealth ? The question is easily answered. She 
does not avail herself of her vast resources — too large a portion of her popu- 
lation are unemployed — ^labor and the pursuits of capital are not sufficiently 
diversified. 8he grows cotton in abundance, at a profit below the statute 
rate of interest, while she yields to the manufacturer in Europe or New Eng- 
land, exclusive of the cost of transporting the raw material, a profit exceed- 
ing her own at least two hundred per cent Small as is the income from 
this source, it is charged with the burden of supplying all the necessary 
wants of the family, and most usually leaves but little to compensate the 
planter for his care and anxiety. The natural tendency of such a state of 
things is to impoverish the soil, to disincline us to improve and beautify our 
homes, to divert our attachments — to keep us ever on the inquiry for a pur- 
chaser, and a country where our wealth may be augmented with increased 
rapidity. A people thus living cannot enjoy that share of contentment and 
prosperity which Providence wills, and which is attainable with effort" 
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b those moments of fancied prosperity — ^like those of 1818, 188((, 
and 1856 — which invariably precede the almost entire stoppage 
of the motion of society, the disappearance of commerce, and the 
complete predominance of trade. ^ 

Instability thus causes waste of labor, and produces thirst for 
office, snch as is so clearly obvions in all the trade-ridden conn- 
tries of the Eastern hemisphere. It grows in England and in Ire« 
land. In India, and in Tnrkey, public employment is the only road 
to wealth or power. Great as is that thirst in France and Ger- 
many, it is less than it was a century since. At no period has it 
here existed in less degree than it did in the periods of protection 
which ended in 1835 and 1847. At none, has it been so uniyer- 
sal or so intense as it is at the present moment, at the close of the 
first decade of the system of 1846 ; and thus are we here presented 
with one of the most conclusiye evidences of declining cirilization.f 

* The following, from the Richmond Enquirer^ depicts the state of things 
in Virginift, but it is almost equally true in regard to the Union at large : — 

** It is a misfortune that so many of our young men embrace the profee- 
sions of law and medicine. They sre both overdone in this State : they are 
crowded to surfeit There is in this State a physician to every six hundred 
of the population, black and white. Now, if the practice were equaOj 
divided, it would only give about six hundred dollars to each. But that is 
not the case. Some few meet with success, but the larger number make a 
bare living, and many abandon the profession in despair, after having ex- 
pended, perhaps, their little patrimony in obtaining it 

** There is a lawyer to every thousand of our population, black and white. 
In the present state of the law business, I do not suppoee it would average 
more than two or three hundred dollars to each, if equally divided. But, as 
is the ease with the physicians, a few obtain the larger share of the practice. 
Taking, however, both professiona as a body, there are few, indeed, who sao« 
eeed in acquiring a fortune by their pursuit, and the number of fortunate 
ones win lessen in the ratio of the increase of numbers in the ranks of the 
profession. Better, far better, will it be for our young men to engage in 
some other less crowded and more profitable pursuits." 

Unfortunately, every pursuit that is open to the people is equaHy crowded. 
In the last ten years the population has increased at least seven millions, 
and yet the number of persons engaged in the great departments of manu- 
facture — to wit, those of iron, cotton, silk, wool, flax, and hemp — is not, 
probably, any greater than it was then. This, again, prevents the growth 
of machine-fihops, and forces the instructed youth of the country into trades, 
or into the professions, all of which are crowded to a degree never exceeded 
In any country. 

f Thirty years since, men were required to suit the oflices to which they 
were appointed. Now, little is required but that the offices should suit the 
men. Then, the cry of vas vieiit hsd not been heard in the political world. 
Now, it is an established maxim that " to the victors belong the spoils ;" and 
as a coijiequence, proscription for difference of opinion has become extended 
through the whole range of employments, down even to the maker of fires in 
the smallest custom-house. The rapacity here exhibited by applicants for 
office can nowhere else be exceeded, and it increases ftom year to year as ooift- 
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§ f . With increasing ciyilization, the value of land and of man 
becomes more stable — enabling each and everj person possessed 
of property or of talent, to determine bj stndy of the past what 
will be his future. From year to year, the power of self-goyem- 
ment becomes more perfect, with constant increase in the facilities 
for development of the individualities of the various members of 
society. With growing barbarism, the reverse of this is seen — 
the value of property becoming from year to year more subject to 
exterior influences, with corresponding diminution in the power 
of man to determine for himself how he will appropriate his time 
or talents. At no period has the value of land and labor tended 
so much to acquire regularity as in that which closed in 1835, 
when the price of wheat throughout this country was wholly unaf- 
fected by the extraordinary changes in the price of English com '* 
and in 1846-7, when the movement of the commerce of the Union 
continued perfectly regular throughout the English crisis which 
followed the Irish famine. Directly the reverse of this is seen in 
every period, in which trade is obtaining the mastery over com- 
merce. In 183f , at the fiat of the Bank of England, payment of 
specie was suspended by all the banks of the '(Jnion. In 1838, 
the bank remitted money to this country, and in 1839 payment 
was resumed. Difficulty in England caused a farther suspension 
in the following year ; and in each and every of these cases there 
was a change in the value of labor and of property by means of 
which the poor were made poorer, while the rich were being still 
further enriched. At no period, however, has the subjection to 
exterior influence been so great as now — ^the value of all property, 
and the demand for labor, having become wholly dependent upon 
the chances and changes of European politics. 

With the growth of commerce and the creation of local centrea 
of action, towns and villages become more independent — each 
moving in its own sphere, and preserving its own individuality, 

meree declines, and as trade becomes more and more master of the fortunes 
of the people. From this it follows, necessarily, that elections have become 
in a great measure mere contests for the spoils of office ; and that the party 
in power has always Ihe adrantage of an army of office-holders at its com- 
mand, ready to work, and to pay, for a continuance of employment Nothing 
more demoralizing than this is to be found in any part of the ciTiliied world. 
The existing system dates back to the period when free trade was first adopted 
as the policy of the dominant party in the country. 
* See ante, p. 229. 
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while respecting that of others. With the decline of commerce, 
towns and villages become more dependent on the distant city, 
and more and more controlled by it in all their actions. Thirty 
years since, the towns and villages of the United States were in 
reality self-governing ; now, they are almost wholly governed by 
means of orders from the seat of the central government — the 
election of every constable having become associated with that of 
the Executive of the Union. 

With the growth of individuality among the people and the 
towns, that of the central government becomes more perfect. 
With the decline of the former, the latter becomes from year to 
year less able to determine for itself what shall be its coarse of 
action, or what will be the means at its command for carrying out 
the policy apon which it may have determined. At no period has 
the control of the Federal government over its own course of 
action been so complete as it was in 1832, when it voluntarily re- 
linquished the duties on tea, coffee, and other commodities — Cleav- 
ing the revenue still so large as finally to extinguish the national 
debt in 1834-5. At none has the absence of self-control, conse- 
quent upon the extension of the dominion of trade, been so com- 
plete as when, in the period from 1838 to 1842, the Federal 
government was compelled to depend upon the use of irredeem- 
able paper-money for the means with which to carry on its opera- 
tions. At none has the change from trade to commerce produced 
such marked effects as when, in the autumn of 1842, it found its 
credit so instantly restored. At none has the want of individual- 
ity been more clearly manifested than it is at the present moment^ 
when, as in 1836, there is a large surplus revenue from which it 
cannot free itself, except by means of a total change of policy on 
one hand, or the certainty of bankruptcy of the treasury, as in 
1842, on the other. 

§ 8. Commerce grows with the development of individuality, 
as well in that of towns and cities as in that of the men of whom 
society is composed. The more pig iron there is made in Tennes- 
see, the more steam-engines are required from New York and 
Philadelphia. The more coarse cottons are made in Georgia, 
the larger is the demand for fine ones made in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. Under the system of 1842, local development 
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was TKpidlj adrancing, and mills and famaees were being boflt in 
all the Southern and Western States. Under that of 1846, local 
action has gradnallj declined, and the iron manofactnre has again 
been centralized in Pennsylyania, while the cotton and woollen 
ones have again become almost altogether limited to the country 
within fifty miles of Boston. • Commerce was rapidly producing, 
in 1846, an entire harmony of interests and of feeling between 
the North and the South ; but with the repeal of the act of 1842, 
Southern manufacturing development was brought to a close, and 
the result is seen in the deplorable scenes that are being enacted 
in 1856.* 

Commerce tends, likewise, to produce harmony among individual 
men. Five-and-twenty years since, the stranger, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, was always welcomed. Until then, however, 
the number of immigrants had never exceeded 80,000, and it was 
not until the country had felt the beneficial effects of the tariff of 
1828, in increasing the demand for labor, that it reached a single 

* Among the actWe and influential men of the Sonth is Mr. Barnwell 
Rhett, and among the most remarkable propheoiee of Southern men is one 
that is referred to in the recent interesting " Life and Correspondence of 
Amos Lawrence," in the following words: — 

*« I do eamesUj desire yoor State to carry out your prophecy, that in ten 
years yon will spin all your crop of cotton ; for we of Massachusetts will 
gladly surrender to you the manufacture of coarse fabrics, and turn our in- 
dustry to making finer articles. In short, we could now, if you were ready, 
giye up to you the coarse fabrics, and turn one-half of our machinery into 
spinning and weaving cotton hose; and nothing will help us all so much as 
specific duties. The whole kingdom of Saxony is employed at this moment 
in making cotton hose for the United States from yams purchased in Eng- 
land, and made of your cotton. How much better would it be for you and 
for us to save these treble profits and transport, by making up the cotton at 
home ! Think of these matters, and look at them without the prejudice that 
prevails so extensively in your State. A few years ago, I asked our kins- 
man. General — — - of your State, how the forty-bale theory was esteemed 
at that time ? His answer was : * We all thought it true when it was started, 
and it had its effect, but nobody is of that inind now.' Still, I believe thai 
when an error gets strong hold of the popular mind, it is much more diffi- 
cult to eradicate it than to supply truth in its place. If I know myself, I 
could not mete out to you any different excuse fh)m what I would ask of 
you ; and I must say to you, that your State and people have placed them- 
selves in a false position, which will be as apparent to them in a few years 
as the sun at noonday." 

This letter is now Just seven years old, being dated December 12, 1849; 
and it refers, as we see, to a prophecy of Mr. Rhett, that his State was, 
before 1859, to convert all its cotton into yams or cloth — having done which 
it could have direct trade with the Saxons, who needed yam, and the Bra- 
silians, who required cloth. That prophecy was a consequence of the four 
years' action of the tariff of 1842. The failure to realiie it is a consequence 
of the tariff of 1846. 
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hiudred thousand. Scarcely, however, had the effect been felt it 
Europe, before the system was changed — before mills ceased to 
be built, and mines ceased to be opened. A brief period of specn 
lation being followed by a rapid decline of commerce, the demand 
for labor died away ; and then it was that, for the first time, there 
was exhibited that feeling of jealousy which was indicated by the 
creation of a political party having for its object, the exclusion of 
foreigners from the rights of citizenship. The policy was changed 
again, and as the demand for labor grew, the party died away, 
to spring again into existence under the system of 1846, and on a 
larger scale than at any time before. Look where we may, we 
see discord following in the trader's wake. 

§ 9,. With the growth of commerce, the necessity for moving 
commodities back and forth steadily declines, with constant im- 
provement in the machinery of transportation, and diminution in 
the risk of losses of the kind that are covered by insurance against 
dangers of the sea, or those of fire. The treasures of the earth 
then become developed, and stone and iron take the place of 
wood in all constructions, while the exchanges between the miner 
of coal and of iron — of the man who quarries the granite, and him 
who raises the food — rapidly increase in quantity, and diminish 
the necessity for resorting to the distant market The men of 
Turkey are forced to look to England for supplies of iron, and 
for markets for their corn ; and the effects of this are seen in the 
extraordinary amount of property that is there so frequently 
destroyed by fire. In Russia, according to M. Haxthausen, 
"every village is consumed either wholly or in part in every 
thirty years." So is it in these United States. In no civilized 
country do fires so much abound, and in none is so large an amount 
required to pay for the loss that is thus produced. That the pro* 
portion increases is evident from the fact, that the rates of insurance 
now steadily rise ; whereas, were civilization advancing, they would 
as regularly decline. The loss thus resulting from the absence of 
power to develop the mineral treasures of the earth, and from the 
consequent waste of property and of labor, ^ is more than (he Mai 

* ETery mill that is burnt throws hundreds of persons oni of employment, 
and stops the ciroalation of its neighborhood. At the present time, the de- 
ttraction of mills is, probably, Uttie less than one per week, while few, IT 
any, are bnilt 
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value of the merchandise received in (he Union from every 
quarter of the world; and yet, it is with a view to foster trade 
that the coantrj pursues a policy which forbids the opening of 
mines, and the development of the coal and metallic ores that so 
much abound ; and by means of which structures of every kind 
could be built of materials that would set at defiance the risk 
of fire. 

It is not, however, there alone that the wasteful effects of the 
system may be found. The necessity for roads grows with the 
dispersion of the population, while the means of making them 
diminish with the decline in the power of association. Roads, 
however, miLsi be made ; and therefore it is, that the country is 
covered with half-finished works of every kind — ^requiring unceas- 
ing repairs, and costing eventually thrice as much as would have 
been at first required. So, too, is it with the steam-vessels of the 
Western rivers, constructed always of the most perishable and 
inflammable materials, because of the difficulty attendant upon 
obtaining iron ; and yet coal and iron ore abound, and to an ex- 
tent unknown in any other country of the world. Property and 
life are wasted, and reckless habits are everywhere generated ; such 
habits as prevail in all countries whose people are subjected to the 
dominion of the trader.* 

* The reckleseness manifested in nearly every part of the Union ii 
such as to astonish the men of Europe. Raiboad accidents bare become 
ao nnmerous as searoelj to attract eyen the momentary attention of the 
reader, and the loss of life becomes greater fVom year to year. Bteam- 
Tessels are exposed to the storms of the lakes that are scarcely fit to navi- 
gate the riyers. Ships that are unfit for carrying insurable merchandise 
are employed in the carriage of unfortunate passengers — they being the only 
oommoditity for whose safe delivery the ship-owner cannot be made respon- 
sible. ** Stores and dwellings" — and here we use the words of a New York 
journal — ** are constructed of such wretched materials as scarcely to be able 
to sustain their own weight, and with apologies for walls which tumble to the 
ground after being exposed to a rain of a few hours' duration, or to a wind 
which possesses sufficient force to set the dust on the highways in motion. 
Entire blocks of edifices are put up, with the joists of all so connected with 
each other as to form a complete train for the speedy communication of fire 
from one to another. Joists are built into flues, so that the ends are exposed 
to becoming first heated, and then ignited by a flying spark. Rows of dwell- 
ings and warehonnes are frequently coyered with a single roof, which has 
not in its whole extent of combustible material a parapet wall, or other con- 
triyance, to prevent the spread of the flames in the eyent of a conflagration.'* 

The feeling of responsibility grows with the growth of real ciyilisation. 
It declines with the growth of that mock civilisation, but real barbarian, 
which haa its origin in the increasing power of trade. 
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§ 10. The savage is always a gambler, ready to risk his life 
and fortune on the chances of the die. The civilized man seeks 
to acquire power over nature, and thus to obtain the nearest ap* 
proach to certainty in his operations. Commerce tends to pro- 
duce steadiness in the movement of the societary machine, as may 
be Been by a comparison of France, England, and Germany, in 
the present day, with those countries in the days of the Yalois, 
the Plantagenets, or the Hohenstauffen. Steadiness diminishes as 
commerce declines and trade takes its place. With every movement 
in that direction, men become more reckless, and the gambling 
spirit reappears — speculation then taking the place of regular and 
honest labor. 

Never, in the history of the United States, did the speculative 
and gambling spirit so little exist, as in those periods of quiet 
prosperity which followed the passage of the acts of 1828 and 
1842. Never before had that spirit so fully manifested itself as 
in the period which followed the repeal of the first of those acti^^ 
the period in which was laid the foundation of that distress which 
caused the return to protection, by the enactment of the last 
Great, however, as was the speculative tendency of 1836, it is now 
exceeded — the whole country having become one great gaming- 
house, in which men of every kind and degree are engaged in 
stocking the cards, with a view to the plunder of their neighbors. 
The crime that so abounded in the former period is now thrice 
exceeded — robbery, riot, swindling, peculation, arson, and mur- 
der having become so common as scarcely to attract the attention 
of the readers of the journal in which they are recorded.* 

* *< There are several statistioal irorks of high repute in Enrope on * The 
Dangerooa Classes' — meaning those who subsist bj means which militate 
against the public weal, and whose life is therefore a more or less open and 
determined warfare on the very existence of society; but we do not remem- 
ber that one of these enumerates the sellers of stocks on time — * Bears,* in 
the slang of the stock market — among these dangerous classes. Yet, surely 
no pursuit can be more prejudicial or perilous than that which flourishes by 
reason of public calamities — ^to which drought, fire, hail, hurricane, inundiC- 
tion, and eyery form of public disaster, is a godsend — whose master-spirits 
are enriched by whatever brings suffering and misery to the hearthstones of 
the great mass of the community. War, blight, frost, famine — whatever 
insures general distress and threatens national or world-wide bankruptcy — 
brings triumph and wealth to the stockjobbing 'Bear.' ♦ * » ♦ 

•* Yet, if gambling in the prospective price of public securities is injurious 
and reprehensible, gambling in the necessaries of life is far more so. * 
* * We are well assured that there are at this moment eontraets 
afloat in this city aJone to the amount of several millions of dollars, baaed on 
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Decline of morals is a necessary consequence of increase in the 
distance between the prodncer and the consumer ; and it is so, 
because with every such increase the prices of raw products of the 
earth, and those of finished commodities, become more distant 
from each other, and the man who labors becomes more and more 
the prey of him who lives by trade. The more remote those 
prices, the larger, too, is the proportion of society engaged in 
the transportation of merchandise — ^the pursuit that, of all others, 
does least to promote development of the mind or improvement of 
the heart. The sailor and the wagoner are habitually withdrawn 
firom the salutary influence of wives and daughters, while con- 
stantly exposed to the baneful one of the grogshop and the bro- 
thel. Ignorance and immorality grow with the growth of the 
power of the trader ; and the greater their growth, the greater 
are the inducements to the practice of frauds. The farmer who 
is neighbor to the gunsmith, or the weaver, receives a gun that 
will not explode, and a cloth that is 'composed of cotton, or of 
wool; whereas, the poor African is compelled to accept guns 
that can stand no ordinary test, and cloths that fall to pieces on 
the first attempt to wash them.^ Trade is demoralizing — its 
essence consisting in buying cheaply, at whatever cost to the pro- 
ducer, and selling dearly, at whatever cost to the consumer. To 
buy cheaply, the trader conceals the advices he has received in 
reference to a rise of price ; and to sell dearly, he does the same 
in reference to a fall ; and from the point of profiting by the igno- 

stipulatioiis on the one side to deliyer, on the other to reoeive, large quan- 
tities of pork, beef, flour, wheat, &o., on a given day at stipulated prices. 
In other words, A bets B a large but indeterminate sum that flour will be 
lower or higher, as the case may be, next month, or next fall, or next New 
Year's, than it now is. Merchants, whose legitimate business requires all 
their time, intellect, and means, have risked their all, and more than their 
an, in this desperate game. Of course, many must be ruined, some driTen 
to insanity or suicide, and thousands seriously crippled, by a venture which 
inTolves all the vice or mischief of faro, or of brag, with more than all their 
balefdl influences on the public well-being." — New York Tribune, 

* ** A regular branch of trade here, at Birmingham, is the manufacture 
of guns for the African market They are made for about a dollar and a 
half: the barrel is filled with water, and if the water does not come through, 
it is thought proof sufficient. Of course, they burst when fired, and mangle 
the wretched negro, who has purchased them upon the credit of English 
faith, and reoeiyed them, most probably, as the price of human flesh I No 
secret is made of this abominable trade, yet the goyemment never interferes, 
and the persons concerned in it are not marked and shunned as infamous.'* 
— Soitthxt: E^tiOWi jAtUn, 
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ranee of his neighbon, to that of manufactiiring advices by means 
of which to mislead them, the transitfon is ?ery easy. 

Centralization increases the power of the trader ; and the moro 
society tends to fall under the control of gamblers in stocks, 
in cotton, and in flour — the class of men whose rule of life is to 
so great an extent found in the brief sentence, " Get money hon- 
estly, if you can, but get money" — the greater is the tendency 
towards demoralization. That such is the tendency throughout 
the United States, and that at the present time it is so to an 
extent never before known, no one can for a moment doubt 
Wall street governs New York, and that city directs the legisla* 
tion of the Union ; and, as a necessary consequence, the demoral- 
isation becomes more complete from day to day — crime and 
corruption becoming hourly more common, and anarchy becoming 
from year to year more near at hand.* 

§ 11. Commerce tends to make of each and every man a self- 
governing and responsible being. Trade tends to divide society 
intoTre'sponsible aud~ irresponsible class — the master of slaves 
on one~lTcre,^an?~the slaves themselves on the other. In the 
advancing countries of Europe — those in which men are improv- 
ing the condition of their land, and developing its mineral 
resources, thus acquiring that power to direct the forces of 
nature which constitutes wealth — freedom and commerce grow 
together. In the United States, as in all other countries subject 
to the dominion of trade, centralization increases ; and that every 
step in that direction tends inevitably towards slavery, and to- 
wards political, moral, and intellectual death, the reader may feel 
assured. 

'^t the North, men eminent m the trading world employ their 
capital in the purchase of coolies, and their ships in the transpor- 
tation of the unhappy people who thus are bought and sold ;f 

* The reader who may doubt the demoTaliiinginSnence of trade, has bat 
to study the code of morals bj which the trader finds himself compelled to 
be governed. Nineteen-twentieths of the large fortanes acquired bj trade 
have resulted f^m practising on the ignorance of others. Rothschild's great 
fortune was due to the reception of early adTioea-— enabling him to purchase 
Stocks at far less than their real value. The dealer in quack medicines prao- 
tisee on a small scale what the great stock speculator doee on a large one. 

f The larger number of the coolies go to Havana, whence they are sent 
to the interior, and treated precisely as slaves. The American consul at 
Havana writes to the Department^ April 14, 1866, in relatioB to the anival 
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and at the Sonth it is asserted that ** policy and humanity alike 
forbid the extension of free society, to new people and coming 
generations." Being, as we are assured, "immoral and irreli* 
gions, it must fall, and give way to slave society — a social sys- 
tem as old as the world, and as uniTcrsal as man." * 

Such is the tendency of thought and action in all the countries 
that become more subject to the trading power. Such it must ever 
be ; and for the reason, that in the increase of that power, and 
consequent increase in the difference between the prices of raw 
materials and manufactured commodities, will always be found 
the most conclusinre evidence of declining civilization. Tha^ such 
wais the tendency of the British system, was obvious' as early as 
the days of Adam Smith, but with each successive year it becomes 
more clearly so. The teachings of the journals of London and of 
Carolina have become identical — both desiring to prove the ad- 
vantage that must result from having all the movements of society 
tend to continue ** labor sufficiently under the control of capital." f 

of an English ship with fonr hundred Chinese emigrants : ** This is the first 
lot of a number expected under a contract for 7000 or 8000." Other con- 
tracts are made; and as the price has risen from $120 to $170, and the 
emigrants are taken as fast as they arrive, it is more than likely that a very 
large number will be imported. ** Among those already here," says the cor- 
respondent of an American journal, ** are a number of pirates that wer« 
taken prisoners and sold to the contractors." — The consul further writes, 
that ** these laborers are on some plantations treated no better, and some 
eyen worse, than negro slayes." One capitalist sent an agent to bring out 
10,000 coolies, and the contracts for 1855-56 were estimated at 50,000. The 
rate of mortality on shipboard appeared to be about one-tenth ; so that 6000 
of the aboTe number would lose their lives on the passage. A New York 
ship, the Skylark, lost 59 out of 500 Chinese. From the port of Swatow, in 
1855, twelve ships, five of them American, took off 6888 coolies. Swatow is 
an illegal port, even for legal trade. 

* Richmond Enquirer. 

A South Carolina journal assures its readers that — " Slavery is the natu- 
ral and normal condition of the laboring man. whether white or black. The 
great evil of Northern free society," as it continues, <'is, that it is burdened 
with a servile class of mechanics and laborers, unfit for self-government, and 
yet clothed with the attributes and powers of citisens. Master and slave is 
a relation in society as necessary as that of parent and child ; and the North- 
em States will yet have to introduce it. Their theory of free government is 
a delusion." 

f See onto, vol. i. p. 289. The following passage fh>m a recent and influ- 
ential English journal shows that the change in the modes of thought in 
regard to the relations of labor and capital has been attended with an 
equally great one in regard to those of government and people ; and that 
the results of centraliiation are thus everywhere the same : — 

" A despotic government, enforced by a standing army, however repug- 
nant to our notions, has at least the merit of being intelligent and practical. 
It is the policy of the will of one enforced by a passive instrument whioh 
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§ 12. Peace and harmony are the attendants of growing com- 
fflerce. Increase of the trading power brings with it discord, 
war, and waste ; and that such is the tendency of the policy of 
the American Union, is shown in the fact, that its Northern and 
Sonthem portions become from year to year more alienated 
from each other. Half a century since, the men of Yirginia 
and those of Massachusetts united for the exclusion of slavery 
from the territories of the Union j now, the plains of Kansas are 
wet with the blood of men engaged in civil war, for the determi* 
nation of the question whether the vast regions of the West shall, 
or shall not, be polluted by the maintenance of human bondage. 
That war is a necessary consequence of the constant exhaustion 
of the soil, and consequent dispersion of men. So long as arti- 
ficial restraints'*" compelled the observance, of certain lines of 
march, peace continued to be maintained, because the migrating 
hosts of the North and the South were always moving in parallel 
lines, and therefore did not touch each other. Those restraints 
are now, and probably for ever, removed ; and the result is ^een 
in a contest for the possession of land that has of itself no value 
whatsoever, and that would, for half a century to come, have 
remained unoccupied, had not the policy of the country tended 
towards the impoverishment of the soil of the older States, and 
of the men by whom it was owned and cultivated. 

§ 13. That the process of demoralization and decomposition is 
in rapid progress, none can doubt. Political corruption is be- 
coming almost universal, and judicial corruption has become so 
great that decisions of the bench are ceasing to command respect. 
Civil war on the plains of Kansas is accompanied by a total 
suspension of the powers of the State government in California, 
and of the Federal one in the territory west of Kansas ; while 
throughout the whole Indian country, wars are gotten up for the 
sole and exclusive purpose of finding profitable employment for 
wandering whites, at the expense of the poor savage on the one 

dares as macb m it is told, and no more. Many nations have lived happily 
under it, and more will, for oomparatiyely few are fit for self-government, 
indeed, when administered in an intelligent and benoTolent spirit, an abso* 
Inte rale is free from many inconveniences that are inherent in constitib 
tional goTemment" — Mommy Pott. 
* The great Ordinanoe of 1787, and the Missouri Compromiae. 
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hand, and of the Federal treasury on die other. Anarchy ap- 
proaches, and from year to year her steps are hastened. Things 
which ten years since would have been deemed impossible, haye 
now become mere incidents in the chapter' which records the cur- 
rent history ; and, without a change of policy the year 1866 wiU 
show a decline as great, when compared with 1856, as does the 
latter when placed by the side of 1846. Like the pear, the society 
that once boasted of its Washington, its Franklin, and its Jeffer- 
son, has decayed before it has ripened. 

Local action tends in a contrary direction, but central action, 
more powerful, neutralizes all the advantages that should thence 
result The one builds school-houses and pays teachers ; but the 
other prohibits that diversification of the pursuits of men, which is 
required for the development of the various faculties of which the 
society is composed.* — The one builds churches, but the other 
expels the population and diminishes the fund required for pay- 
ment of the teachers. — The one would develop the powers of the 
earth, and thus augment the wealth of man. The other closes 
mines and furnaces, and reduces men to dependence on the nnaa* 

* The records of the Patent Office bear witness to the effects of general 
education in the dcYelopment of mechanical ingenuity in tl^e American peo- 
ple. Nowhere in the world docs it so much exist ; and yet, in some of tiie 
most important departments of manufacture, they are now nearly stationary^ 
while in others they make but little progress. But a few years since, 0«as 
many sent to Massachusetts for machinery for the manufacture of woollen 
cloth ; and yet there is now scarcely a yard of broadcloth made within the 
limits of the Union. Many of the most important improyements in the ooi* 
ton manufacture are American in their origin ; and yet the quantity of cot- 
ton-wool now consumed little, if at all, exceeds that which was required 
eight years since. So, too, is it with silk, flax, and iron. In the last tea 
years the population has grown to the extent of eight millions ; and yet the 
number of persons engaged in all these principal departments of manufac- 
ture is not now greater than it was then. The whole increase is, therefore, 
forced into agriculture or trade. The same process, however, keeps down 
agriculture — preventing its development into a science, and keeping it at a 
level below the mind that has been developed in the schools. The whole men- 
tal capacity of the country is, therefore, forced into the operations of buying 
and selling words, or things ; and hence it is that the supply of shopkeepers, 
clerks, lawyers, doctors, and speculators of every kind, is so greatly in exoeaa 
of the demand. The number of producers grows slowly, but there is a most 
rapid increase in the number of middlemen, who are to be supported out of 
the labor of those who do produce. The effect of this is seen in the great 
increase of crime, and in the reckless spirit which prompts to constant inter- 
ference with the rights of other people — both abroad and at home. Th« 
power to benefit the world increases with the development of intellect, but 
the power to injure it grows with the same rapidity. It Is in this latter 
direction that American mind now tends, and for the reason that it is for- 
bidden to move in the opposite one. 
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fiisted force of the human hand. — ^The one seeks to bring the natu- 
ral forces to the aid of man, and thas, by help of mind, to equal* 
ize those who differ in physical power. The other looks to the 
perpetaation of incqnality by compelling dependence on muscnlar 
force. — The one tends to give the labor of the present an increased 
control over the accnmnlations of the past ; the other, to make the 
laborer an instrument in the hands of the capitalist. — The one 
would maintain the rights of the people and of the States. The 
other regards the Execntive veto as being the palladium of free- 
dom, and denies the right of the States to determine whether they 
will sanction the existence of slavery upon their soil. — The good 
and evil principles, decentralization and centralization, are thus 
engaged in a perpetual conflict with each other, and hence the 
extraordinary ''contrasts" presented to view on an examination 
of the movement of American society. At brief and distant 
intervals the former obtains control, but, as a rule, the latter 
increases in strength and power ; and with every stage of its pro* 
gress, the corruption becomes more complete — extending itself 
to every relation of life, and threatening, if not speedily arrested, 
to furnish conclusive evidence of the incapacity of man for the 
exercise of the rights, and the performance of the duties, of self- 
government. 

" The ruin or prosperity of a state depends," says Junius, "so 
much upon the administration of its government, that to be ac- 
quainted with the merit of a ministry we need only observe the 
condition of the people. If," as he continues, "we see them 
obedient to the laws, prosperous in their industry, united at home 
and respected abroad, we may reasonably presume that their affairs 
are conducted by men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, on 
the contrary, we see a universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, 
and a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powers, we may 
pronounce, without hesitation, that the government of that coun- 
try is weak, distracted, and corrupt." 

The first of the pictures here presented exhibits the state of 
the American Union at the close of the war in 1815 ; again in 
1834, at the date of the repeal of the protective tariff of 1828; 
and again in 1846, when the act of 1842 ceased to be the law of 
the land. The second is found on an examination of the condi* 
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Hon of the country in the period from 1818 to 1824, when proter- 
tion had ceased, and when the legislatures of numerous States 
had found themselves compelled to stay the action of the laws for 
the collection of debts ; again in 1841-2, when "stay laws" were 
agun resorted to, and when the Federal goyemment was nearly 
bankrupt ; and, lastly, at the present period, when there reigns 
"a universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction;" when there 
are ''dissensions in every part of the empire;" and when the 
" respect of other powers" has so nearly ceased to exist. 

§ 14. The more perfect the form of the ship, the more rapid 
will be her passage through the water, and the more certainly 
and speedily will she, under proper guidance, reach her destined 
port The more rapid and complete, however, will be her de- 
struction should her pilot run her upon the rocks that lie in her 
course — the reaction then produced being in the direct ratio of 
her previous action. So is it with nations. The higher their 
organization the more rapid is the movement of society, and the 
more instant is the shock that attends a stoppage in the circula- 
tion. The passage of an invading army through Peru, or Mexico, 
produces little effect beyond a small destruction of life and pro- 
perty ; but a similar event in England would cause the closing of 
factories, the stoppage of mills and furnaces, the abandonment of 
mines, the dispersion of the people, and the suspension of all the 
machinery of local government. The power of recuperation ex- 
ists, however, in the same degree — the recovery from the effects 
of war in countries like France or England being much more 
rapid than it can be where the circulation of society is languid, 
and where the waste of property or of population can slowly, if 
even at all, be repaired. 

In no country of the world do the effects of change become so 
promptly obvious as in the United States ; and for the reason, 
that — the political organization being there more natural than in 
any other — ^the tendency to rapidity of circulation is so very great. 
Universal instruction throughout the northern portion of the Union 
tends to the production of great mental activity ; and, whatever 
may be the direction in which the Ship of State is guided, the 
movement towards the rocks on the one hand, or the haven on 
the other, is there most rapid. Such being the case, it is easy to 
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aocoiint for the sudden and extraordinary changes that are there 
exhibited, and that so much surprise the people of other lands. 
In the decade that followed the passage of the tariff of 1824, 
there was effected a greater change than had ever before bees 
witnessed in any country — the people haying passed from a state 
of poverty to one of wealth — ^the country having become so attrac- 
tive as to cause in the following years a vast increase of immigra- 
tion — and the government having passed from a condition in 
which it required, for its support, to borrow money, to one in 
which — the public debt having been extinguished — it became 
necessary to emancipate from duty, all the commodities that did 
not enter into competition with those produced at home. Never- 
theless, but seven years later, the people and the government, 
both, were bankrupt; the circulation of society had almost 
stopped ; and pauperism, to an extent that was alarming, pre- 
vailed throughout the country. The cause of this was to be 
found in the fact that protection had been abandoned. Agaia, 
in 1842, the system was changed ; and, before the close of the 
first five years, the whole appearance oi the country was changed 
.^the circulation of society having become rapid, the credit of 
the people and the government having been restored, and the 
country having once more been rendered so attractive as to cause 
a large increase of immigration. Again, at the close of 1846, 
was the system changed — protection being then abandoned, and 
free trade being then again inaugurated into power ; and now, at 
the close of the first decade, we witness a decline more rapid, and 
more pervading, than is recorded in the history of any country of 
the world. 

§ 15. He would have been regarded as a false prophet who» 
ten years since, should have predicted — 

That, at the close of a single decade, the regular expenditure 
of the Federal government, in a time of peace, would reach sixty 
millions of dollars, or five times as much as it had been thirty 
years before : 

That the recipients of this large amount, whether contractors, 
derks, or postmasters, would be held liable for the payment of a 
formal and regular assessment, to be applied to the maintenance 

Vol. XL — 17 
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In office of the men by whom they had been appointed, or those 
by whom the contracts had been made : 

That payment of these assessments would be made the condi- 
tion upon which their own continuance in office should depend :* 

That, coincident with these demands upon the employes of the 
government, all salaries would be largely raised ; and that thus 
the treasury would be heavily taxed for purely party purposes, 
and for the promotion of private interests : 

Tliat centralization would be so far perfected as to enable those 
in office to dictate to a body of officials, sixty or eighty thousand 
in number, all their modes of thought in reference to questions 
of public interest : 

That a constantly growing difficulty of obtaining, independent 
of the government, the means of support, and constant increase 
in the rewards of public service, would be attended with corre- 
sponding increase in the number of claimants for offices, and in 
their subservience to the men at whose pleasure those offices were 
heldif 

That the Executive authority would dictate to the members of 
the legislature what should be their course, and publicly advertise 
the offices that were to be given to those whose votes should be 
in accordance with its desires : ^ 

That the growing mental slavery thus indicated would be at- 
tended by corresponding growth in the belief, that '' one of the 
chief bulwarks of our institutions'' was to be found in the physical 
enslavement of the laborer : § 

* The present year ^1856) is the first in which these contribntions havv 
been perfectly systematised — the recipients of salaries haying been reqoiied 
to pay a certain per centagt thereof for the nse of the party in power. 

f On a recent occasion, it was found that the claunants for a Tacant pur- 
■ership were no less than ten ihonsand in number. 

X Pending the discussion of the Kansas-Nebraska bin — repealing the 
Missouri Compromise Act — it was publicly announced in the recognized 
organ of the Administration, that certain valuable oflSces were to be distri- 
buted among those members of Congress who should prove their claim, by 
giving their support to that measure. 

{ The passages heretofore given in defence of slavery, have been from 
Journals published in the Southern, or slave, States; but the following 
extracts prove that the demoralization of the public mind, on that subject, 
has extended itself to portions of the population of Northern ones: 

** Standing upon the ample planks of the Cincinnati platform, we art itol 
mdy thf apologitU, but the adaocafet and de/mdertj of that peculiar itutitutian. 
We claim for American slavery that it is and has been one of the «hief bul- 
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That the extension of the area of hninan slavery would have 
become the primary object of the g^Temment^ and that with that 
Tiew the great Ordinance of 1787, as carried ont in the Missouri 
Compromise, wonld be repealed : 

That, for the promotion of this object, the treaties with the 
poor remnants of the native tribes wonld all be violated :* 

That, with the same end in view, wars would be made, piracy 
encouraged, and territories purchased : 

That the Executive power would so far have grown, as to enable 
those charged with the administration of the government to adopt 
measures provocative of war, with a view to the spoliation of the 
weaker neighbors of the Union :f 

That it would be officially declared that might makes right, and 
that if a neighboring power refused to sell the territory whose 
possession was desired, the Union would then be justified in seiz* 
lug it : X 

That the reopening of the slave trade would be publicly advo* 
cated,§ and that the first step towards its accomplishment would 

warks of oar Uberty, while we claim that it has ameliorated the eonditioii of 
the slaTe."— ^aciiM (N. T.) Stamdard, 

The ideas here advocated in reference to negro ilaTery, are thne carried 
oat in reference to the poor white people of Northern States, in a Joomal 
pablished in the city of New York itself:— 

** Sell the parents of theee children into davery. Let oar legislatare pass 
a law, that whoever will take these parents, and take care of them and their 
oftpring^ in sickness and in health— Wo<A« them, feed them, and Aoims them— 
ihall be Ugatty entitled to their eervieet ; and let the same legislatare decree, 
that whoever receives these parents and their children, and obtains their ser- 
vices, shall take care of them m Umg at they $hall Ihe,** — New York />dy» 
Book. 

* In 1818, the Cherokees, the Creeks, and other Indian tribes, relinqaished 
their lands east of the Mississippi, and received in exchange others west of 
the Missouri, accompanied by a pledge that, ** so long as &e waters should 
flow, or the grass should grow," they should never again be disturbed or re- 
moved. The lands thus granted for ever are those for the possession of which 
the people of the North and the South are now contending. 

f The war with Mexico was first provoked by the Executive, and then de- 
clared by Congress. The attack on Grejrtown— one of the most indefensible 
measures of the age — would have led to war, but for the weakness of the 
;ommunity upon which the attack was made. 

% The Manifesto issued at Ostend, by the representatives of the Union at 
die courts of London, Paris, and Bfadrid, took this ground. 

{ ** We mentioned the subject of slavery on Thunday in connection with 
the Democratic party. We mention it to-day in connection with the State of 
South Carolina. We showed then that the act restrictiBg the slave trade is a 
brand upon the institutions of the'South ; that it strikes oar form of soeiety 
tem the recognition of an enlightened world ; that it paralyses the energies 
of those who would support it ; that its removal would restore na to a q»h«ro 
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be taken by a citizen of the United States — in rescinding all the 
prohibitions of the Central American goyemments ; * 

That the substitution, throughout all the minor employments 
of society, of slave labor for that of the freeman, would be pub- 
licly recommended by the Ezecutiye of a leading State of the 
Union : f 

That, while thus acquiring territory in the South, the rights 
and interests of the people would be bartered away, for the sole 
and ezclusire purpose of prerenting annexation in the North : | 

That it would be declared, that the free navigation of South 
American rivers was to be obtained, ** amicably, if it could, for- 
cibly, if it must :" § 

of prosperity and progress ; that to the South is attributable the triumph of 
nationalism in the recent contest ; that we can giye success again ; and that 
the removal of restrictions, therefore, is as much a measure of interest as of 
duty to the Democratic party: and we would now show Uiat the State of 
South Carolina has a direct and vital interest in the question." — ChaHuUm 
Standard, 

* The people of Central America had abolished slavery, but the intrusive 
government of Mr. Walker has re-established it, and thrown the ports open 
for the admission of slaves of any color — black, brown, or white. 

f •< It is much better that our drays should be driven by slaves— that our 
factories should be worked by shives — that our hotels should be served by 
slaves — that our locomotives should be manned by slaves, than that we should 
be exposed to the introduction, fit>m any quarter, of a population alien to 
us by birth, training, and education, and which, in the process of time, must 
lead to that conflict between capital and labor ' which makes it so difficult 
to maintain free institutions in aU wealthy and highly civilized nations 
where such institutions as ours do not exist' "^Mtttage of Ointemor Adam$ 
to the Legislature of South CaroUna. 

X The sacrifice of the interests of the people of Portugal by the celebrated 
Metbuen treaty, or that of the people of France by the treaty negociated by 
Mr. Eden in 1785, (see ante, page 49,) was not more complete than was 
that made of those of the people of the United States by the recent treaty 
with Canadar— miscalled the Reciprocity Treaty. It was a gnintof privil^es 
of incalculable value, without return ; and, but that it provided against the 
extension of territory In that direction, would never have received the sano* 
tion of Con g r e s s . 

{ Such was the resolution of the Memphis Convention, in regard to the 
Amaion, that led to the expedition of Messrs. Hemdon and Qibbon. The 
people who thus advocated recourse to war, if required for the opening of 
one of the rivers of Brasil, refuse to permit the improvement of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and thus cause a loes to the people of the West that is an- 
nually greater than would be the profit of the opening of the Amaion in a 
eentury. Trade looks always outward, whereas commerce looks inward. la 
proof of this, we have the reftisal to pay the Sound dues, and the agitation 
for the freedom of the Elbe, at the« same moment when the whole West ia 
Buffering from the long-continued want of water in the Ohio — a difficulty 
annually occurring, and that could yet be permanently remedied by meana 
of an expendtture less than the average loes fh>m droughts and freshets m • 
SM^ic month,S^ Ellxt: SepoH en the Mkeietg^ mtd Ok» Rnen. 
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That the effect of these measares would be the entire alienation 
of the other commnniUes of the Western world : * 

That the legislation of the country would have fallen almost 
entirely under the control of navigation, railroad, and other 
transportation companies ; and that legislators would largely par- 
ticipate with their managers in the profits of enormous grants of 
money and of public lands : f 

That centralization would so &r have grown as to have caused 
the expenditures of a single city to become nearly equal to those 
of the Federal government, thirty years since: 

That the expenditure of city revenues, and the maintenance of 
public order, would be in the hands of magistrates, many of whom 
would be regarded as worthy only of the penitentiary : | 

That the contest for the distributibn of those revenues would 
become so fierce as to cause the purchase of votes to an extent, 
and at a price, before unknown ; and that elections would be car- 
ried on by means of bowie-knives, pistols, and even by aid of 
cannon : § 

That Lynch law would have found its way into the Senate 
chamber : that it would have superseded the provisions of the 

* Thirty yearS'Sinoe, the people of Hezioo and of South America deeired 
to combine with the United States for the maintenance of the rights of aU 
against the powers of Enrope. Now, they seek to combine among then^ 
selTes, and with Enrope, agomai those States. 

f «* Hon. Josiah Qoiney, in a recent lecture at Boston, sud that while in 
New York he saw $25 given for a single vote for a member of Congress; 
and, npon his expressing surprise that a man conld afford to pay snch a snm 
for one Tote, he was assured that the candidate, if re-elected, would make a 
money-making operation of it ; he had received $80,000 at the last session 
for getting a bill through, and at that rate could afford to pay a good price. 
* * * . There are also doiens and scores of men who have become 
ffiormov«2y rich by a serrice of fiye or six years in Congress — ^who have come 
there not worth a thousand dollars in the world, and have gone away worth 
a quarter of a million." — New York DaUy Timu, 

It is weU asked by the editor, «* What is to be the end of aO this ? " 

X ** Anarchy may be an accident at San Francisco or Washington ; it is the 
standard rule here. We hardly ever punish any crime. The most flagitious 
malefactor laughs at justice here. Two hund^ indictments against gam- 
bling^houses, and two thousand indictments against offenders of various 
grades and classes, lie on the docket, unprosecuted, unnoticed, unknown -^ 
merely so much waste paper. The third trial of Baker, for a most notorious 
and obvious homicide, is now proceeding, and will probably terminate in an 
acquittal, or in a disagreement of the jury. We, at all events, have no busi- 
ness to taunt our neighbors with their reckless administration of Justice.''— 
Kma York HeraUL 

I At the late election in Baltimore, cannon were used. Knives and pit* 
tola wen fr«ely used at the recent one in New York. 
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CoiMtitAtion throaghbnt the Sonthern States : tliat it woidd hare 
saperseded the civil authority in one of the States of the Union : 
that the right of the States to prohibit slavery within their limits 
would be so seriously questioned as to warrant the belief that 
the day was at hand when it would be denied : that the doctrine 
of constructive treason would be adopted in Federal courts : and 
that the rights of the citizen would be thus in equal peril from the 
extension of legal authority on one hand, and the substitution of 
the law of force on the other : 

That polygamy and slavery would go hand in hand with each 
other, and that the doctrine of a plurality of wives would be pub- 
licly proekimed by men holding highly important offices under 
the Federal government : 

That religious discord would so far have grown, that the ques- 
tion of the private opinions of a candidate for the presidency, in 
regard to matters of religious faith, would be discussed through- 
out the Union : and, finally, 

That the discord between the Northern and Southern portions 
of the Union would have reached the point of civil war, attended 
with a growing disposition in its various portions^ to look compla- 
cently upon the idea of a dissolution of the connection. 

This is a gloomy picture, and yet it is a true one. Not one 
of these things would, ten years since, have been believed possi- 
ble to occur; and yet they are, one and all, now matters of 
history.* 

* That the riew thna presented is a correct one, and that the cbangea 
haye occnrred in the period aboTe referred to, is shown in the following ex- 
tract from a letter by a distingaished member of Congress from South Caro- 
lina: — 

** Since then,** [the date of a conTention held in Cohimbia, Sonth Carolina, 
in 1848,1 ** the Northern Democrats aided as to bring into the Union Texas, 
a magnificent slaTcholding territorj — large enough to make fonr slave States, 
and strengthened us more in that peculiar interest than was erer before done 
by any single act of the Federal goyemment. Since then, they have amended 
a yery imperfect fugitiye slave law, passed in 1793, and haye giyen us now 
a law for the recoyery of fugitiye slayes, as stringent as the ingenuity of 
man could deyise. Since then, they haye aided us by their yotes in esta- 
blishing the doctrine of non-interyention with slavery by Congress in the 
Territories. Since then, they have reduced the odious tarilT of 1842, and 
fixed the principle of imposts on tfie revenue, not the protective, basis. 
Since then, they have actually repealed the Missouri restriction, opened 
the Territories to settlement, and enabled as, if the South wiU be true to 
herself, and aid in peopling Kansas, to form another slave State. 

**In 1848« a man," as the writer continaes» "would have been deemed 
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§ 16. The form of society in barbaric ages may, as the readet 
has already seen, be thus represented : — 

[^r sde and wftr."] 

I ManufacinregT] 

[ Agriculture, j 

Instability is, of course, its essential characteristic. 

With the increase of numbers, and the growth of the power of 
association, it assumes the form of highest stability, as here is 
shown :— 

\ Trade and war. \ 

I ManufacturesTI 

[Agrionlture."] 

In the one, the man who cultivates the earth is a slave. In 
the other, he is found to be the master of himself and his actions, 
with mind developed, and capable of that highest of all human 
employments — that one which tends most to improve the heart, 
and to fit him for commerce with the angels — scientific agriculture. 

Throughout the British Empire, and that of the United States, 
the tendency is from this latter and highest form, and towards 
the former and lowest one ; and it is so, because, in both, the 
policy pursued is that which tends to give to trade the mastery 
over commerce. We are thus presented with the remarkable 
fact, that in those countries, which hitherto have been regarded as 
being most the friends of freedom, there exists a growing tend* 
cucy towards centralizatiou and slavery; and that in both, we 
meet the phenomena that elsewhere have attended decline of civi* 
lization. In both, the consumer and the producer are receding 
from each other — manufactures becoming more centralized from 
day to day, and agriculturists becoming more dispersed."^ In both, 

insane, had he predicted" the occurrence of such events. — LelUr ofJamu 
L. Orr, ofS. C, to Hon. C. W. Dudley, 

The reader who may desire to see what was a true picture of the United 
States ten years since, will find it in a work by the author of the present 
one, entitled The PoMt^ tk§ PraaU^ and ih€ FulMrt^ written in 1847, and pub- 
lished early in 1848. At no period in the history of the country was the 
tendency to harmony so great as it was in the brief period that foQowed the 
passage of the act of 1842, and that was then about to close. 

* For the stationary condition of the population of the British Idands, see 
mU4^ voL L p. 441. 
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therefoFO, there is a diminntion in the power of assoclatioiii and 
in the development of indiyiduality. In both, the feeling of re- 
sponsibility declines. In both, the power of progress diminishes 
from year to year. In both, property in land becomes more and 
more consolidated.* In both, the accnmnlations of the past are 
obtaining an increased control over the labors of the present. In 
both, the proportion of the population engaged in the work of 
production tends to decrease, while that engaged in transporta- 
tion tends to increase. In both, stability and regularity diminish, f 
In both, the trader acquires increased control over the legislative 
action. In the foreign policy of both, the end is held to sanctify 
the means. In both, there is an unceasing thirst for territory, to 
be acquired at any cost ; and political morality has nearly ceased 
to have existence. In both, there is a steady growth of pauper- 
ism on the one hand, and of luxury on the other. In both, 
strength declines. Both are gradually losing the power to influ- 
ence the movements of the world ; yet both imagine themselves 
to be increasing in strength and power. The greater the diffi- 
culty resulting from the existing system, the more determined 
are both to find in the road that leads towards slavery, the route 
towards freedom.^ 

* Not only is this the case in Yirginia, Carolina, New York, and others of 
the older States, but it is so in the newer ones of the West In some of 
them, land has been so mnch monopolited bj speonlators, that the poor emi- 
grant is forced to increase, by hundreds of miles, his distance from civilisa- 
tion, if he would obtain limd at any moderate price. 

f The following picture of California markets, famished by a San Fran- 
cisco journal, wiU be found to be but a slightly exaggerated one when ap- 
plied to those of England and of the United States : — 

« From the great remoteness of this market from all others, a state of 
tilings exists here which no person can ftilly understand without witnessing 
it Trade of all kinds is like stock-gambling. For instance : The price of 
crushed sugar was three weeks ago twenty-four cents per {K)und ; now, it is 
ten cents. iThe price of adamantine candles lately rose in one week from 
twenty-four to fifty cents the pound. Spirits of turpentine sixty days ago 
was from three to four dollars per gallon ; now, it is from fifty to sixty cents. 
Coal is now being discharged from vessels, and cannot be sold for enough to 
pay fi^ight. The fall is just as rapid as the rise in an article." 

X The recent extension of the patent laws to India is claimed as a great 
boon to the English inventor. It is so, for it enables him to compel the hun- 
dred millions of the people of India to pay taxes for his support, while de- 
priTing them of the power to make any improvements in their machineiy 
unless licensed so to do by the men to whom he has sold his patent It is a 
frurther extension of the monopoly under which India has already been r» 
much exhausted. i 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB BAHS SUBJXOT OONTINUJED. 

{ 1. The greater the tendency to improyement in agricnlture, 
the gpreater is the tendency to a rise in the price of the commodi- 
ties produced. The farmer thus profits doubly: first) by an 
increase in the quantity of commodities he has to sell ; and, next^ 
by an increase in the power of each and every of them to com- 
mand money in exchange. 

That such 8?u>uld be the case, will be obvious to the reader 
when he reflects, that scientific agriculture follows in the train of 
the mechanic arts — that each and every artisan is a customer for 
the products of the farm — that with every increase in their num- 
ber the farmer is more and more relieved from that heaviest of all 
taxes, the tax of transportation — ^that a home consumption enables 
him to pay his debts to the great bank from which his products 
have been drawn — and, that by help of the artisan it is, that his 
wheat and his wool are combined in the piece of cloth that travels 
readily to the gold-and-silver-producing countries of the world. 
The nearer the grist-mill to the farmer, the gpreater will be the 
tendency to a rise in the price of wheat ; the nearer the cotton- 
mill to the farm and the plantation, the higher will be the price 
of wheat and cotton, and the greater will be the power of farmer 
and planter to improve their modes of cultivation. 

That such is the case, is proved by the fact, that the prices of 
grain are highest in those countries in which the return to agri- 
cultural labor is largest — ^in England, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Germany. In the United States, we see the same facts every- 
where exhibited — the farmer of Massachusetts obtaining seventy 
or eighty bushels of com from an acre, and selling it at a dollar 
a bushel ; while the farmer of Illinois, from land originally far 
superior in quality, obtains forty or fifty bushels, that he sells at 
twenty or thirty cents. The former, too, can raise fndi, potatoes^ 
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and a rast yarietj of commodities that pay him better than his 
corn ; while the latter is limited to the caltivation of com alone. 
Looking backward in time, we obtain, as the reader has already 
seen, the same resnlt. A centnry since, the price of wheat in 
England was 21s. Sd. per quarter, bat thirty years later the ave- 
rage price, during a period of twenty years, was 51s. 3d.] and 
yet the quantity produced had almost doubled in that brief 
period. 

§ 2. The greater the tendency to a decline in agriculture, the 
more do prices tend to fall. The farmer then loses in the quan- 
tity of his products ; and to that loss is added a further one, in the 
diminished power of his commodities to command gold and silver 
in exchange. 

That such should be the case, will be clear to the reader who 
reflects that agricultural decline is always a consequence of any 
increase of distance from the market — the removal of the artisan 
from his neighborhood always imposing upon the farmer a heavy 
charge for transportation, and compelling him to exhaust his soiL 
That it 18 the case, is shown by the fact, that the agriculture of 
Ireland and India, Turkey and Portugal, has steadily deterio- 
rated ; and that with every stage of that deterioration the reduo* 
tion in the price of their commodities has kept steady pace with 
the diminution in the quantity produced. Looking backward in 
all the now improving countries of Europe, we find the same 
great fact In France, in the days of Louis XY., when the 
yield of land was not a fourth of what it is at present, the price 
was less by nearly a third than it has been in the last forty 
years.* In England, as has been seen, wheat sold, a century 
since, at less than a third of the price it now commands. In 
other portions of Europe, the changes of a century, as given in 
a recent German work,f were as follows :— 

1800-1836. 1700-.172B. 

Dantiio ftTerage 42«. Ud. 28«. Id. 

IKsoay ^ <« 68 7 ............ 24 11 

Dort « 62 7 82 6 

BordMQz. « 60 1 22 7 

Stockholm " 28 8 17 1 

* 8m mUs, p. 68. t ^nantTUB : Sockli Bri^s, p. 246i. 
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The power of the wheat producer to command the precioua 
metals in exchange for his commodity, on an average of all these 
prices, is thus shown to have been less than half, in the first thirty 
years of the last century, of what it was in the corresponding . 
period of the present one ; and yet the productiveness of agricul- 
ioral labor had much increased. 

§ 3. The greater the tendency to agricultural improvement, 
the greater is the tendency to decline in the prices of manufac- 
tured commodities. That this sJiould be so, is obvious from the 
fact, that such improvement is a result of the near approach of the 
artisan to the farmer, with the effect of eliminating all the waste 
and loss resulting from the necessity for transportation. The one 
obtains his food and his raw materials cheaper than before, while 
the other sells them higher than before — ^the saving being divided 
between the two, to the great advantage of both. In proof that 
it w so, we have the fact, that the countries in which manufae- 
tnres are cheap, and from which, for that reason, they are ex* 
ported, are those in which raw materials are high in price, and 
into which, for that reason, they are imported. 

The gpreater the tendency to agricultural decline, the greater is 
the tendency to increase in the price of finished commodities. 
That such should be the case, is clear, because such decline ia 
always a consequence of the removal of the artisan firom the side 
of the farmer, and the increasing cost of transportation. That it 
is so, is proved by the fact, that the countries in which agricultu* 
ral products are cheap, and therefore exported, are those in which 
manufactures are dear, and therefore imported ; as is seen in Ire- 
land, India, Turkey, Portugal, the West Indies, Africa, and 
South America — ^in all of which the course of agriculture is retro- 
grade. « 

§ 4. Having read the above, the inquirer is led, and that, too, 
most naturally, to ask : '' Is it not inevitable, that improved cul- 
tivation must tend towards the cheapening of com, as improve- 
ments in the modes of conversion tend to cheapen cloth 7" That 
such is the case, is certain — the discovery of new manures, and 
the invention of more powerful instruments, having, all of them, 
a tendency towards reducing the quantity of labor required for 
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its production, and towards lessening its price. Here, however, 
as everywhere, the harmony of interests is maintained by means 
of balancing attractions — the downward movement thns indi- 
• cated, being more than counteracted by an upward and opposing 
force. 

Improvement m the modes of cultivation, tends to raise the 
price of land, while depressing that of corn. Improved methods 
of converting com into meal, tend to raise the price of corn, 
while lowering that of flour. Improvement in culinary processes 
tends to raise the price of flour, while depressing that of bread. 
Improvement in the mode of converting food into iron, gold, 
lead, or any other of the commodities required by the food pro- 
ducer, tends to raise the price of bread, while depressing that 
of the commodities whose production is thus facilitated. Each 
and every commodity and thing, is, thns, in daily subjection to 
attractive and counter-attractive forces — corresponding, precisely, 
with those which govern the movements of the several portions 
of our solar system. At each and every stage of progress, the 
land approximates more nearly to the corn, the corn to the flour, 
the flour to the bread, and the bread to the iron — the ultimate 
effect of all these changes being, an ever-growing approximation 
of that first of all raw materials, the land, to the last and most 
remote of the finished commodities, which the earth and its 
products can be made to yield. 

That land — embracing, as it does, all the elements of produc- 
tion — rises in price, as its materials are utilized by converting 
skill and power, is a truth so obvious, as to need no argument. 
That human labor rises with it, is a fact, the proof of which may 
be found in all advancing communities. Belonging to the same 
category — being, alike, the ultimate raw material of all produc- 
tion — neither of these is liable to be cheapened by improvement ' 
in the modes of their production. Subject to no counter- 
attractive forces, they must rise with every improvement in eco- 
nomic progress — the most highly finished products of human 
industry experiencing a corresponding fall, and for the reason, 
that they cannot be made the raw material of any further con- 
version, and cannot, therefore, rise by aid of any improvement 
whatsoever. 

Man and land stand, thus, at one extremity of the scale, and 
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the commodities and things of highest finish, at the other — the 
former steadily increasing in value as compared with the latter, 
while the latter as regolarlj decline in ralue, when compared 
with them. The earth, as man's throne, thus rises with its sove 
reign — its services, and those of all its parts, descending, and 
so continuing to do, until they bow to his feet. 

It may, however, be further asked : '' Might not ameliorationt 
of cultivation take place, unaccompanied by improvement in the 
conversion of -its products, and would they not, in that case. 
be attended by reduction in the prices of the raw material of 
human food ?" Were that possible, such would certainly be the 
case. It is, however, no more possible, than it would be, that 
the attractive power of the sun should increase, leaving unaffected 
the motions of the various bodies by which he is attended in his 
course. Agricultural improvement waits upon, and never pre- 
cedes, industrial development — the application of new manures, 
the discovery of improved modes of applying power, and the 
invention of machines, being consequent upon that diversification 
of pursuits, by means of which, the various human faculties are 
stimulated into action, and men are fitted for that association 
with their fellow-men, required for enabling them to direct the 
forces of nature to their service. 

The tendency towards approximation of prices, is in the direct 
ratio of the growth of the power of association, and of the 
rapidity of circulation between the land and the com, the com 
and the meal, the meal and the bread, the bread and the metals 
— ^resulting from the near approach of consumers and producers. 
Circulation becomes more rapid, as the attractive and counter- 
attractive forces increase in their intensity — the law, in virtue 
of which, Venus moves through her orbit at a rate so much 
more rapid than that of Mars, or Jupiter, being precisely the 
same with that which governs the societary movement. 

§ 5. The conclusions at which we now arrive are-* 

That, with the development of agricultural science, consequent 

upon the increased diversification of employment, and augmented 

X)Ower of association, the farmer obtains more from his lands, 

while the prices of his products tend to rise : 
That, simnltaneously therewith, the prices of mannfactnred 

commodities tend to fall ; and that he not only obtains more of 
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exportation of all its products in their mdest state. Desiring to 
find a remedy, we mast seek for it in measures directed not 
only to the maintenance, but to the increase, of those powers, and 
to the creation of a scientific agriculture. That, as we know, is 
the last of all the pursuits of man to attain development ; and for 
the reason, that for the production of a skilful agriculturist there 
is required a wider extent of knowledge than is needed in any 
other branch of science. That that knowledge may be obtained, 
men must associate and combine together — exchanging ideas and 
services. The more perfect the facility of association, the more 
rapid will be the development of the human powers, and of the 
powers of the earth ; the more instantly will the demand for mental 
and physical power follow upon its production ; the more rapid 
will be the gprowth of wealth ; and the higher will be the aspira- 
tions of men. That association may exist, and that it may in- 
crease, there must be diversity in the modes of employment, and 
in the demands for the faculties of men. 

§ f . In what manner do employments become diversified 7 
What are the measures by which in other countries that effect has 
been produced f These questions being answered, we obtain % 
guide for future action — ^learning how commerce may be made to 
grow — ^how mind may be developed — how the powers of the earth 
may be stimulated into action — how wealth may be increased — 
and how man can be made more moral and more free. Seeking 
the answer, we find that the growth of freedom in England was 
coincident with the adoption of measures, having for their object 
the placing of the manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist ; 
and that at no period was the advance so great as in the latter 
half of the last century, when a market was so rapidly being cre- 
ated on the land for all its products. Looking to France, we see 
that man has greatly advanced in wealth, strength, and power 
under the system introduced by Colbert — that which looked to 
bringing the artisan to the side of the farmer, while at the same 
time diversifying the pursuits of the latter by naturalizing various 
products of foreign climes. By help of that policy, French 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, is increasing with a rapid- 
ity that is wonderful; and the country is, from year to year, 
more and more placing itself in the lead of Europe. Comparing 
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the present position of Great Britain and of France, me find that 
while the commerce of the latter has so mach increased, that ot 
the former has nearly, if not quite, disappeared — lier present in- 
terconrse with the world consisting altogether in purchasing, 
changing the form, and selling, the produce of other lands. Pass- 
ing to Germany, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden — disciples in 
the School of Colbert — we find a rapid increase of commercep 
accompanied hj a corresponding development of the powers o." 
both earth and man ; but when we look to Ireland or India, Por- 
tugal or Turkey, we see a state of things directly the reverse of 
this — trade there taking the place of commerce, the land declin- 
ing in value, and man becoming from year to year less free. 

Looking next to these United States, and comparing the move- 
ments of the various periods when the farmer has had protection, 
and when it has been withheld, we find a rapid forward and up- 
ward one in that ending in 1816, followed by a downward one in 
that ending in 1824 — a forward motion from that year to 1834, 
followed by a backward one from 1835 to 1842 — an upward and 
advancing one from 1842 to 1847, followed, in the decade that is 
just completed, by a downward one, the most remarkable that is 
recorded in the history of the world, to have been accomplished in 
80 brief a period. So great is it, that should it be continued 
throughout another decade — and the progress of man, in whatso- 
ever direction, is always an accelerated one — it may well be 
doubted if universal anarchy will not prove to be the result. All 
the facts presented for consideration, both at home and abroad, 
in past and present times, seem, therefore, to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that the road towards human progress lies in the direction 
indicated by Colbert and by Adam Smith — that of bringing the 
consumer to take his place by the side of the producer, and thus 
enabling the cultivator to pay his debt to our gpreat mother earth, 
by restoring to her the commodities she has yielded, after they 
have been made to serve his purposes. To that end, protection, 
as proved by the experience of all the world, is indispensable. 

§ 8. It is charged, however, that protective measures tend to 
raise the price of manufactured commodities, and that the farmer 
is thus taxed for the benefit of the people who convert his com 
and his wool into cloth. Is it so ? Let us inquire. All commo- 

VoL. IL — 1^ 
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dities go Jrom places where thej are cheap, fo those at which they 
are dear ; and if we can discern where it is, that mannfactured 
goods are exported, -and where they are imported, we can find 
where they are high, and where they are low, in price. In no 
country of the world has protection been more fally established 
than in England, and yet that country has, for a century past, fur- 
nished cloth and iron to the world. In France, protection has 
been maintained with remarkable steadiness, and the protection 
has been most complete ; and yet France is now, of all the coun- 
tries of the world, the largest exporter of her own products in a 
finished form, and maintains, therefore, the largest external com- 
merce. In Germany, cloth and hardware have taken the place of 
the former exports of com and wool. The experience of all these 
countries tends, therefore, to establish the fact, that protection 
enables a people to be cheaply supplied with the finished commo- 
dities required for the satisfaction of their wants. 

Turning next to the countries in which manufactures are high 
in price, and into which, consequently, they are imported, we find 
them to be those in which protection is denied ; * to wit, Portu- 
gal and Turkey, Jamaica and India ; and thus is it established, 
that the absence of protection compels a people to pay high 
prices for the commodities that are included under the head of 
manufactures. 

Looking next to the United States, it is found that, of all the 
branches of manufacture, no one has been so thoroughly protected 
as that of ships — and that, of all, that is the one in which the 
community is most cheaply supplied. Next, it is seen, that the 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth has been more efficiently and 
steadily protected than any other — and that such cloths are now 
supplied so cheaply as to enter largely into the list of exports ; 
and thus does American experience correspond with that of the 
world at large, f 

* In some eoontries protection is attempted, bat the weakness of the go- 
Ternment forbids that the prorisionsof the laws should be carried into effect 
The Methuen treaty with Portugal, and the possession of Gibraltar, haT« 
alwajs enabled the people of England to set at defiance the laws of Spain. 
So, too, with Italy and Mexico, both of which attempt protection, but are 
unable to enforce it 

f In many departments of employment, protection is afforded by circum- 
stances peculiar to themselves. Of this, the newspaper is an example. With 
its publisher there can be no foreign competition. His protection is com- 
plete, and the result is found in the fact, that no country is so cheaply and 
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§ 9. It is further said, that protection tende to lower the prices 
of the raw produce of the earth. If so, it must tend to produce 
its export. The reverse of this, however, is the fact — raw pro- 
duce being exported from all unprotected countries, and imported 
into the protected ones. Thirty years since, Germany was a large 
exporter of wool, because it was cheaper there than in other 
countries. Now, she imports largely of it, because it is dearer 
than in other countries. Thirty years since, she exported rags. 
Now, she imports them. Her experience corresponds, therefore, 
with that of France and England, in both of which food, cotton, 
wool, and other raw materials are so dear that they are imported. 
Ireland and India, Jamaica and Turkey, the unprotected coun- 
tries, export raw materials because they are cheap, and they im- 
port manufactures because they are dear. In them, the prices of 
those materials and of manufactures are gradually, but steadily, 
receding from each other, and the yield of their lands is as stead- 
ily diminishing. Hence it is, that those communities decline in 
wealth, strength, power, and civilization. In Germany and Den- 
mark, France and Russia, prices as steadily approximate each 
other ; and hence it is, that those countries so steadily increase in 
wealth and civilization. In the United States, as has been shown, 
prices are receding ; and hence it is, that the country presents to 
view so many of the phenomena that everywhere else have cha- 
racterized advancing barbarism. 

abundantly supplied with dally and weekly journals. , Again, the peculiar 
eircumstiinces of the country render necessary the production of school- 
books adapted to its institutions and its modes of thought There is in that 
department, therefore, no foreign competition ; and therefore it is, that, in 
quality and in cheapness, American school-books are unriTalled. Further, 
there can be no foreign competition in the construction of bridges, and 
there the American architect is unsurpassed. The daguerreotype manufac- 
ture, and the work of conTcrting cloth into clothing, are both protected by 
reason of the peculiar circumstances of the case. In the first, cheapness 
and perfection are so far attained as to hare caused an annual production 
amounting to millions of dollars ; and in the second, the inrention of the 
sewing-machine bears testimony to the quantity of mental faculty that is 
given to the work. The piano-maker is protected by the necessity for hav- 
ing the materials adapted to the climate ; and the result is seen in the extrar 
ordinary extent to which the manufacture is carried. 

Whatever the circumstance that gives the protection — whether designed 
or accidental — the result of all American experience is, that the more ptr/eeilp 
the home market it ueured to the domeetie artiean, the greater it the tondene^ /a 
c.\eapeninff (he eommodUy^ and faciUtating iti ae^iaUion by thoee who dmr§ to 
tit 
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§ 10. The closer the approximation of the price of wheat and 
of floor, the greater becomes the power of the farmer to consume 
bread. The nearer the prices of cotton and of cloth, the greater 
is the power of the cotton-grower to purchase clothing ; and the 
less the quantity of cotton and of wheat required to pay for a ton 
of iron, the more is the power of the farmer and the planter to 
purchase machinery, and the iron of which it is composed. Thd 
power of consumption is the measure of the power of production, 
and when we ascertain the one, we detennine the other. The 
power to consume iron increases rapidly in France and Germany, 
in Denmark and Sweden, in Spain and Russia — the protected 
countries of Europe. It declines in all the unprotected countries 
of the world ; and it does so, because in all of them raw materials 
are cheap and manufactured ones are dear. 

Turning now to the United States, we find that the consump- 
tion of iron, per head, more than doubled in the protective period 
from 1824 to 1834 — that it declined in the free-trade period which 
closed in 1842 — that it increased 150 per cent, in the protective 
one from 1842 to 1847 — and that now, at the close of the first 
decade of the existing system, it is no greater than it was in ita 
earliest year.* 

Looking next to cotton, we meet with a consumption that in- 
creased 50 per cent, in the period from 1824 to 1834 — that was 
nearly stationary from that time to 1842 — that nearly doubled 
between 1842 and 1847 — and that is less, per head, at the present 
time than it was then.f 

* Prior to 1824, it was luder 20 pounds per head. In 1884, it was nearly 
50. In 1842, it was nnder 40. FItc years later, in 1847, it was little less 
than 100. Nine years later, in 1866, it was no more, notwithstanding the 
import of vast quantities in exchange for railroad bonds. The power of 
eonsamption, resnlting from the power to pay for it, is therefore less now 
than it was at the date of the passage of the act of Angost, 1846. 

f The domestic consomption of cotton in 1824 was 1 10,000 bales, or abont 
4 pounds per head. Ten years later, under protection, it had risen to 216,000 
biJes, or about 6 pounds per head. In the eight years that followed, the 
growth at any time was trivial, and in the last of those years was not more, 
per head, than it had been in tiie first. 8iz years later, under a proteotiTe 
carifT, it had risen to 600,000 bales, or 12 pounds per head. Seren years 
later, (1844-^,) it was less than 700,000 bales — coring not eren 11 pounds 
per head. The domestic demand for cotton, resulting from the consumption 
of foreign-made doth, is so tririal as scarcely to be worthy of the slightest 
notice. At no period has it much exceeded a single pound per head, and, 
what is worthy of remark, it bore a smaller proportion to the population in 
1864-5, when the domestic manufacture was stationary, than it had aTeraged 
under the highly prolootiTe tariif of 1842, when the domestio manufacture 
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The power of consamption is thus shown to increase in all the 
protected countries of the world, and to decline in the unpro- 
tected ones ; and the movement of the United States in the differ- 
ent periods, is proved to be in direct accordance with all the facta 
that elsewhere are observed. Why should this be the case? 
Because protection looks to the promotion of commerce, and to 
increase in the circulation of society — thus enabling each and 
every man to sell his labor, and to become a purchaser of the 
labor of others. Circulation is rapid in Denmark and Sweden, 
but slow in Turkey and Portugal. It is rapid in France when 
compared with Ireland or India, and slow in Jamaica when com- 
pared with the United States. It was rapid in the latter at the 
return of peace in 1815, but some years later it became so slow, 
that hundreds of thousands of persons were wholly unemployed. 
It increased in rapidity from 1824 to 1834, but afterwards it so 
much declined, that men were everywhere wandering about, seek- 
ing employment that could not be obtained — while wives and 
children were perishing for want of food. From 1842 to 1847, it 
became from year to year more rapid, but before the close of the 
year 1850, under the free-trade system of 1846, it so much de* 
clined as to furnish evidence that the scenes of 1842 were likely 
soon to be re-enacted. With the discovery of California, and the 
increased supply of gold, it became again more rapid, but now 
the circulation diminishes with each successive year, and the waste 
of labor increases — with corresponding growth of pauperism.'*' 

doubled in bo brief a period. The number of bales of cotton required for 
producing all the foreign cloth consumed in that jear oouM not much hare 
exceeded 60,000, and it is doubtful if it was so much. The consumption of 
foreign and domestic cloth, combined, is not, now, more — per head — than 
was that of domestic cloth nine years since ; and yet, in the fi^e years of the 
protectiTe tariff of 1842, it had more than doubled. 

* For several years, each successiTe winter has exhibited an increase in 
the number of persons who have been wholly without the power to sell their 
labor, or to obtain the means with which to purchase food and clothing. 
How great must have been the destitution in New York, is shown by the 
following passage from a circular iraued by one of the associations in that 
city for the relief of the poor, in January, 1866 : — 

** Up to the present, the Association has relieved 6,622 families, contain* 
ing 26,896 persons, many of whom are families of unemployed mechanics, 
and widows with dependent chUdren, who cannot subsist without aid. ''^ And 
as the season adrances the amount of destitution wiU increase. Last win- 
ter, it was three times as great in January as in December, and did not 
Moh its height until the close of Ftbruary." 
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§ 11. The economy of labor is in the ratio of the rapidity of 
circiilation. The man who eats food consumes capital, bat does 
not destroy it. It reappears in a higher form — that of mental 
and muscular power. That power being applied, the food reap- 
pears again, increased in quantity. Not being applied, the capital 
is wasted. That it may be economized, there must be association 
and combmation ; and that these may exist, the demands for ser- 
vices, physical and mental, must be diversified. From year to 
year it is being more economized in all the protected countries of 
the world, and therefore it is, that the power of consumption in all 
of them so rapidly increases. It is being more and more wasted, 
from year to year, in all the unprotected countries of the world, 
and therefore it is that their power of consumption so rapidly 
declines. In the United States, it was being economized from 
1824 to 1834, and from 1842 to 1847 — and in both those periods, 
as the reader has seen, the power of consumption rapidly increased. 
It was being wasted in the period from 1835 to 1842, and then 
consumption rapidly declined. At the present moment, the waste 
is probably as great as in any civilized country of the world, as 
the reader may satisfy himself by remarking how large a propor- 
tion of the population is engaged in the efifort to obtain a living 
by means of trade, brokerage, gambling, speculation, law, and 
other pursuits requiring comparatively little effort of the physical 
or mental powers — and how larg^, too, is the number that would 
gladly sell their labor if they could. The waste power of a city like 
Philadelphia cannot be estimated at less than a million of dollars 
per week, while that of New York is probably twice that sum. 
Throughout the country, it may be assumed that the quantity of 
physical and mental power that is employed is not even one-third 
of what %8 produced — giving, if we take the present product- 
ive power as being equal to $3,500,000,000, an annual loss of 
$7,000,000,000, as a consequence of the absence of that diversity 
of employments which is required for giving rapidity to the circu- 
lation, and thus making demand for all the physical and mental 
force resulting from the consumption of food.'*' 

'Were all that force employed, the power of production would 

* The re«der who may doubt the correctness j>f this view, may have his 
doubts remoTed by a visit to almost any rural dis&iot south of New England. 
^fie will see everywhere that time is little valued, because of absence of the 
*power to seD it 
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be trebled, and the comfort that might be obtained in return for 
the labor of a morning, would be greater than can now be had iu 
exchange for that of a day. 

§ 12. The power of accumulation is in the ratio of the rapid 
ity of circulation, and is a consequence of the economy of labor 
That the circulation may be rapid, there must be diversity of em 
ployments ; and the more perfect the diversification, the greater 
is the development of individuality, and the greater the power 
of progress. That accumulation exhibits itself in the opening 
of mines, the building of mills and furnaces, the drainage of 
swamps, and the subjection of the most fertile soils to cultivation ; 
and with each and every step in that direction agriculture becomes 
more and more a science, while man becomes from year to year 
more enlightened, more moral, and more free. The reverse of all 
this is seen in all the countries in which the circulation becomes 
less rapid ; and therefore it is, that there is no accumulation in 
Ireland, India, Portugal, Turkey, or other unprotected countries, 
^ while capital accumulates so rapidly in Northern (Germany, France, 
Denmark, and other protected ones. In the former, men are from 
year to year more compelled to depend upon the unassisted force 
of the human arm ; whereas, in the latter, the powers of nature are 
being everywhere more subjected to the command of man. 

Looking to the United States, we meet with facts correspond- 
ing precisely with that which in other countries is observed. In the 
period ending in 1816, there was a rapid accumulation, as was 
shown in the building of mills and furnaces ; and labor was then in 
universal demand. In the years that followed, no mills were built, 
men were everywhere unemployed, and the power of accumulation 
appeared to have ceased. From 1824 to 1834, accumulation was 
rapid, as was shown by the fact, that mills and ftima<;es were 
built, that mines were opened, and that roads were everywhere 
being made. From 1836, the course was downward. Foreign 
debts, to the amount of hundreds of millions, were incurred in the 
closing years of that frecrtrade period, and poverty was almost 
universal throughout the country. Again the scene was changed, 
and the country that had been so poor in 1842, ranked, in 1847, 
among the richest of the world. In proof of the truth of this, it 
is needed only that the reader remark the fact, that while in the 
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previoas free-trade period, the stocks and bonds of American com-* 
panics and States were peddled through all the markets of Enrope, 
not onlj were no debts contracted in the protectiye one, but much 
of the accumulated interest of previous years was then discharged. 
That the necessitj for the contraction of debt, is to be receiyed as 
an evidence of poverty in the firsts is shown bj the fact that the 
consumption of cloth and iron remained stationary during the 
. period in which the loans were being made ; and that the eman- 
cipation, in the second of these periods, from the necessity for 
contracting foreign debt, was a consequence of gprowing product- 
ive power, is proved by the tact, that the consumption of both 
doth and iron was then increasing at a rate that had never before 
been known in any country of the world. In the decade that has 
just elapsed, consumption has not increased ; and yet an enor- 
mous debt — amounting, probably, to $200,000,000 — has been 
added to that which before existed. It is when the circulation 
of society is most rapid that the consumption is- gpreatest, and 
then it is that the power of accumulation most exists ; and for the 
reason, that then it is, that the capital that is consumed in the form 
of food most tends to reappear in the form of conunodities and 
things produced by human labor. 

§ 13. The greater the mass of coal, iron, lead, and copper 
that is mined, and of machinery and clothing that is made, the 
larger will be the quantity to be offered in exchange for food and 
other raw materials -— the greater will be the tendency to the 
creation of a scientific agriculture, and to the cultivation of the 
richest soils — the larger will be the product of agricultural labor 
— and the gpreater must be a tendency to a rise in the price of the 
commodities the farmer has to sell. In proof of this, we need 
only to look to the course of affairs in Russia, France, and North- 
em (Germany, in all of which, as the reader has seen, the rise ui 
the price of food has kept pace with the development of the me- 
chanic arts and the improvements in the modes of cultivation. If 
ftirther proof be needed, it may be obtained by looking to the 
unprotected, and therefore non-manufacturing, countries — Ire- 
land, India, and Turkey-— all of them abounding in metals that 
might be mined, and in fuel that might be used — and marking the 
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gradual decay of agricnltnre, the steady abandonmeot of the land, 
and the decline in the price of the commodities produced. 

In the first, the dependence of the farmer on the distant market 
steadily diminishes. In the last, it as steadily increases. In the 
first, man is becoming more and more the master of nature and 
of himself. In the last, he becomes more the slave of nature and 
of his fellow-man. Turning now to the United States, we find 
their first exhibition of independence in the closing years of the 
tariff of 1828, when the price of food remained for several years 
entirely unaffected by the extraordinary change in the English 
markets. "^^ In the twenty years that since have passed, those of 
protection have been but four, and the result is seen in the fact, 
that the dependence on the distant market has steadily increased, 
with constant decline in the prices of flour, corn, and tobacco, 
until, in the period that immediately preceded the recent war, 
they had fallen to a point lower than had ever before been known. 
Low as were the prices, the quantity of food for which a foreign 
market could be found was so insignificant that it would have 
been absorbed by an extra Jiome consumption of leaa than a doU 
lar per head. The labor — physical and mental — that is here 
allowed to run to waste, could, if properly applied, produce com- 
modities to be given in exchange for food, that would amount to 
more than a hundred dollars per head. Were but a very small 
portion of that labor economized, the additional consumption 
would amount to ten times more than all that goes abroad — 
causing prices to rise to a level with those of England or of 
France. A bushel of com is worth as much in Illinois, or Iowa, 
as in the neighborhood of Paris, or of London ; and the sole rea- 
son why it selU for only a fourth or a fifth as much is, that the 
farmer is burdened with the cost of sending it to market. Bring 
the market to him by opening the gpreat coal and ore deposits of 
Indiana and Illinois, Missouri and Michigan, and then not only 
will he be relieved of the necessity for looking to distant markets, 
but it will become iQfpossible for him to supply them, because the 
price at home will be on a level with that abroad. The change 
thus effected would count to the farmers of the country to the ex- 
tent of many hundreds of millions of dollars, and at no distant day 
it would be reckoned by thousands of millions, f 

* See wUe, p. 229. f Ihid. p. 19i. 
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Great an woald be the effect thas prodoced, it woald elsewhere 
be exceeded. Becoming rich themselres, the farmers woold cease 
to be obliged to solicit faTors in the Atlantic and European cities 
i— praying wealthy capitalists, who hare been enriched at their 
expense, to accept, and at a large discount, their bonds, bearing 
interest at the rate of 8 or 10 per cent. — and thus imposing upon 
themselves a heavy tax that must be paid for ever."*" Freed from 
such taxation, they would construct five miles of road — and that, 
too, without the contraction of any debt — for every one they now 
can make.f 

Capital is always abundant and cheap when circulation is rapid 
and labor is productive, as was the case in the closing years of 
the protective periods that terminated in 1834 and 1847. It is 
always scarce and dear when circulation is slow, and when the power 
of association declines, as was the case in the free-trade period 
that followed the close of the great European war — in that which 
ended in 1842 — and in the present one, when men are everywhere 
engaged in the work of changing the places of their families and 
themselves, and not in that of production. In the one, the labors 
of the present are obtaining a constantly increasing control over 
the accumulations of the past ; whereas, in the other, the power 
of the capitalist is an increasing one, while that of the farmer and 
the laborer as regularly diminishes. 

§ 14. Clearly as is this the case with regard to the far- 
mer and his products, its truth becomes much more obvious when 
we study the movements of the plantation. Forty years since, 
the planter sent to market 80,000,000 pounds of cotton, for which 
he received at the ports of shipment $20,000,000. Twelve years 
later, he gave thrice that quantity for the same amount of money ; 
and at the close of another period but little longer, he sent nine 
times as much, in exchange for little more than double the quan- 
tity of gold and silver. His power to command the services of 
the precious metals steadily declines, as he more and more ex- 

* The average eoat of tbe roads of the United States is probably not leas 
than double what it would be but for the inability of the land-owners to 
make them for themselves, and without the help of loauB. 

f Almost the sole condition upon which railroads can now be made, is th« 
grant by the Federal govemment of as much land as pays for making them ; 
and yet the people who require to use them are taxed just as heavily as thoy 
would have been had the capital been furnished by individuals. 
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hansts his land, and limits his prodaction.'i' The facts occnrring 
in both sections of the Union are thus precisely similar, and they 
are in perfect accordance with the phenomena presented for con- 
sideration, in every conntry in which the dependence on foreigL 
markets is a growing one. 

To enable ns to see the canse of this, we mnst examine the moTe- 
ments of large and small-crop years — in the first of which the 
circnlation is always slnggish, because of the abundance of the 
commodity *, while in the latter it is rapid, because of scarcity :— « 

1849, export 1,026,000 poonda; prodnot, $66,000,000 

1860-51, ATerage export 781,000 " « 92,000,000 

Had the planters, in the first of these years, united to destroy 
250,000,000 of pounds, they would, as we have seen, have gained 
$26,000,000 by the operation. In the two years that followed 
the last of those above referred to, they sent to market an average 
of 1,100,000,000 of pounds, and obtained for it, at the port of 
shipment, $98,000,000. Deducting now the extra inland trans- 
portation, it will be seen that they must have received, on the 
plaritation, a less amount of money for 1,100,000,000 than they 
had previously received for lr81,000,000. Here, as before, they 
would have profited largely by the burning of a few hundred 
thousand bales. 

Consumption by fire would, however, be unprofitable. What 
is needed is, an increased consumption by men who have the 
means to pay for it. The power to purchase food and clothing 
grows with the growth of power to produce commodities to offer 
in exchange. This latter grows, as is seen, with the increased 
rapidity with which men of various powers are enabled to ex- 
change services with each other ; or, in other words, with the in- 
creased rapidity of circulation. In proof of this, we have the fact, 
that it is in the protected countries of Europe — Northern Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden — that 
the demand for cotton rapidly increases; whereas, in Ireland, 
Portugal, and Turkey — the unprotected ones — it as much dimi- 

• The average orop of the yean from 1848 to 1846 waa 2,225,000 bales. 
That of the past foar yean has somewhat exceeded 8,000,000, and has been 
obtained by means of an exhaustion of the soU that would not be paid for by 
the whole ram received for the prodaot. ^ 
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nishes. In India, it declines so much, that a constantly increaa 
ing quantity is being forced npon the British market, to the great 
loss of the Carolina planter. Turning next to the United States, 
we find the consumption to have doubled in the period from 1824 
to 1834, and to have declined in the years that followed; to 
have more than doubled in the five years that followed the pas- 
sage of the act of 1842, while it has actually declined in its ratio 
to the population in the years that since hare passed. Taking 
DOW all the countries of Europe that follow in the direction indi- 
cated by Colbert and by Adam Smith — ^that of bringing the arti- 
san to the place where the food and the wool are grown, that he 
may combine them into cloth — we find that of the increased pro- 
duct of the United States, in the period from 1840 to the present 
time — but little more than a million of bales — more than half is 
required for the supply of their increased consumption. Adding 
thereto, the increased demand of the United States that was 
made under the tariff of 1842, we have nearly all the balance ; 
and thus is established the fact, that nearly the whole increased 
demand for the planter* s products fvas resulted from the adoption 
of the protective principle. Such being the case, it would seem 
quite clear, that if the cotton-planter desired to obtain for his 
product that rapidity of circulation which is required for raising 
its price, he should follow in the direction of the protective tariff 
of 1842, and not in that of the free-trade one of 1846. 

The first tended to the production of motion in every portion 
of society — facilitating the sale of labor, and enabling every one 
to purchase food and cotton. The last stops the circulation, pre- 
vents the sale of labor, and thus destroys the power to purchase 
food and clothing. The one endured but little more than five 
years, and yet it doubled the planter's market. Even then, it 
had but commenced to operate. Had it been continued to the 
present time, the domestic consumption of cotton would be now at 
the rate of 20 pounds per head. — absorbing little less than half 
the present crop, and enabling its producer to obtain more for 
the exported half than he now obtains for all that is consumed, 
whether at home or abroad. The planter would profit by an 
increased home consumption, even were he to receive nothing in 
exchange for his additional cotton. How much more, then, would 
he profit by such increase when its effect was to raise the price oi all 
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let the place of consumption be where it might I Ciyilizatioo 
would then advance, for the land would be enriched hj the return 
to it of the refase of its products. Agriculture would then become 
a science, and with everj step in that direction harmony would 
reappear; while man would rapidlj advance in his physical, 
moral, and intellectual condition — becoming more enlightened, 
more happy, and more free. 

It will be said, however, that cotton was low in price in the 
period that followed 1842. Such was undoubtedly the case, and 
for the reason, that protection was then resorted to because of the 
ruin that by the opposite system had been produced. The man who 
sows the seed does not expect at the next moment to reap the 
crop ; nor does the engineer expect his train to be in full motion 
the instant after he has determined to apply the steam. Both 
farmer and engineer understand perfectly that time is required, 
and is a most important element in the calculation ; yet modem 
political economists reject it altogether. Even to stop an engine 
that is running rapidly down a hill, is a process that is difficult, 
but to make it then run up the hill is one that requires a larger 
amount of power. How great, then, must be both the power and 
the time required for arresting a nation that has for years been 
running down the hill, and with a constantly accelerating motion 1 
For nearly seven years, the people of the United States had 
been declining in wealth and power, and the first effect of 
the passage of the act of 1842 was required to be that of mode- 
rating the rapidity of their descent ; after which, they were to be 
brought to move in the opposite direction. That they were so 
brought, and that the change was wonderful, is shown in the great 
increase in the consumption of cloth and of iron that then took 
place. That increase it was, which saved the planter from utter 
ruin, and yet to him almost alone, was due the change of policy 
in 1846, under which the consumption of cotton has remained as 
nearly stationary as it was in the former free-trade period, from 
1835 to 1842. 

§ 15. It is said, however, that the laborer suffers flrom the 
existence of the protective system. The great field for the em- 
ployment of labor being, however, to be found in the employ- 
ments of the field, it is difficult to see how the elevation of the 
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« 

prices of agricultnral products could do otherwise than benefit 
the laborer generally, in a country in which, to so great an extent^ 
the fanner owns the land he cultivates. The larger the reward of 
the laborer on the farm, the larger must be the inducements held 
out to him by those who need his services in the city. That those 
inducements are required to be increased, is proved by the fact, 
that consumption so rapidly increases in the protective periods, 
while it remains stationary, even when not receding, in the free- 
trade ones. It is proved, too, by the fact, that immigration in- 
creases in the first, and declines in the last."** By this, the farmer 
and the planter largely benefit. The whole quantity of food 
exported to all the world, in the years from 1850 to 1852, if 
equally divided among the people of Great Britain and France, 
would not amount to fifty cents per head. Every man im- 
ported from France or England, Qermany or Sweden, becomes 
a customer to the farmer, for food alone, to the extent of fifty 
dollars a head, and the increase in the demand upon the planter 
—resulting from his change of place — ^is in little less proportion. 
One man broughi here to work is, there/ore, better for the far ^ 
mer than are a hundred men working for him in the shops of 
Lyons, or of Manchester » An import of half a million makes, 
therefore, more demand upon him, and does more towards raising 
his prices, than is done by all the people of Qreat Britain and of 
France combined. 

All commodities tend to go from the places where they are 
cheap, to those in which they are dear. The facts, that immigra- 
tion increases in the periods of protection, and that it declines in 
those of the opposite system, are, therefore, conclusive as to their 
respective effects upon the condition of the laborer. 

§ 16. The ultimate cause of all the phenomena to which the 

* The immigration of the years 1832, '38, and '84 was more in amount 
Chan^hatof the ten prerions years — thos proTingarise in the price of labor. 
It continued to rise, slightly, nntil 1887, after which it remained stationary, 
on an average of the seven succeeding years. In 1846, it commenced again , 
to rise, and so continued, until, five years later, it had attained an amount * 
four times greater than in the period preceding, and immediately followins^ 
the lamentable period of 1842. Prior to the discovery of California gold, it 
had again declined, but it then rose again to a point still higher than that of 
1849. It has now fallen to a point as low as that at which it stood teayoart 
since ; and hence is famished a conclusive proof of a diminution in the d«« 
ttand for, and compensation of, the laborer's services. 
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attention of the reader has been called, and in which are to be 
found the evidences of deterioration and decline, must be sought 
for in the constant exhaustion of the soil, and consequent disper- 
sion of the people. Men become civilized as they come nearer 
^x)gether, and barbarized as they separate from each other. " It 
jR not good," as we are assured, '* for man to live alone ;" and if 
evidence of this were needed, it would be found in the unpleasant 
facts that are now of daily occurrence throughout the extensive 
regions of the West. The remedy for all of them is to be found in 
the adoption of a system tending to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the powers of the earth, and to utilizing the various forces 
furnished by nature for the use of man. The waters of the James 
and Potomac rivers would do more work than could be done by 
all the slaves of Virginia ; and so is it with the rivers of Carolina 
and Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, as compared with the 
labor-power there in use. The coal-fields of Carolina are capa- 
ble of doing more work in a year than is done by all the people 
of all the Southern States, in half a century ; and the number of 
persons required to mine the coal, smelt the ore, make the en- 
gines, and build the mills, by means of which the effective power 
of the whole South could be so much increased, would not amount 
to two per cent, of the population.^ 

In default of these willing slaves — slaves who would work with- 
out asking to be fed, clothed, lodged, or taught — the people of 
several Southern States now seek the opening of the African slave 
trade, as a means of obtaining supplies of labor, f Following in 

* The render has already seen that the number of persons engaged In 
Great Britain in supplying power and maintaining and increasing her steam 
machinery, is less than 100,000, and that the power suppUed is equal to that 
of 600,000,000. 

f ** The evil of slaTery is in the want of slaTes. We ventured yesterday 
to bring the attention of onr readers up again to the subject of the slaTe 
trade, and to-day we would present some other aspects of that question. We 
haTe no doubt but that ail the obvious evil of slavery it in the want of davee ; 
and to the end of showing that this is true, with respect to some of them at 
least, we address our present article. * * » The labor of our 
country has been tasked to cover a continually extending territory. The 
agricultural wants of such a wide domain were enough, and more thaa 
enough, for the capacities of all our people, and there have been none to 
start into collateral pursuits ; and in collateral pursuits, therefore, we have 
been left behind. But if the elave trade had been permitted to continue, so that 
without unnatural effort we could haTe advanced upon the West, om iv, 

WITHOUT A WIDINIMO WbST, OUR LABOR HAD BBBN LOOALISBD AND FORORD 
TO WORK UPON ITSBLF WITHIN A RBSTBICTED SPRBRB, there IS BO TOOm fOT 

the slightest question but that, in every branch of improvement, we wooM 
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the footsteps of British economists, they are advocates of what ia 
called cheap labor, and yet the ends sought to be attained are 
widely different. The British mannfactarer desires that cotton 
may be cheap and cloth dear, and the more remote the prices of 
the raw material and the manufactured commodity, the larger is 
his profit ; but the more rapid must be the advance towards bar* 
barism among those by whom the cotton is supplied. Hence it is, 
that the people of the Eastern and Western Indies are becoming 
more enslaved from day to day, although they have been rendered 
nominally free. Hence, too, it is, that the cooley trade so rapidly 
extends, and that the domestic slave trade of the United States 
has gprown so greatly in its proportions. — The planter asks 
that cotton may be high — while desiring that cloth may be cheap ; 
and were he to adopt the measures required for producing that 
effect, he would grow rapidly in wealth and strength, and his peo- 
ple would become more free. That, however, he does not do. 
Closing his eyes to the fact, that his wishes and those of the dis- 
tant manufacturer are directly the opposite of each other, he pur- 
sues a policy that prevents the growth of commerce, paralyzes the 
demand for labor, and destroys the power to purchase cotton. 
The result is seen in the fact, that whereas, in the natural course 
of things, the price of raw material should rise, and that of ma- 
nufactured ones should fall, he is called upon to give, from year 
to year, a larger quantity of cotton in exchange for a smaller one 
of the products of the various countries with which his exchanges 
are required to be made. The silk-grower obtains more money 
for his cocoons — the wool-grower mor^ for his wool — the miner 
more for his coal and his ore — the smelter more for his copper 
and his tin — and yet all of these can purchase with an equal quan- 
tity of gold, thrice the quantity of cotton that could have been ob- 
tained by their predecessors less than half a century since. 
The policy of the planter — and that policy is imposed by him 

by this time haTe equalled any people, and kavt led th$ North beyond the hope 
of competition" — Charleston Standard, 

The itaUee are Uioee of the journalist The capitals are those of the pre- 
sent writer, and are used to eall the attention of the reader to the fact that 
the difficulty has been produced in the manner he has described. Had the 
cotton-mill been brought to the neighborhood of the plantation — had labor 
been <*localiied " — and had it been required to work within '* a restricted 
sphere," agriculture would haye become a science, and men would haTe been 
beooming from day to day more free. 
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npon all his fellow-citisena — is that of isolation ; and the soli- 
tary man is a slave to natnre, and to his fellow-man. The asso* 
ciated man becomes the master of nature, and the equal of his 
fellow-man. So, too, is it with communities. Those whose 
policy produces isolation of their people — a necessary conse- 
quence of the export of raw products and exhaustion of their soils 
—become mere instruments in the hands of those who seek to 
profit at their expense, as is seen in the case of Ireland, India, 
Mexico, Turkey, Portugal, and every other of the agricultural, 
and therefore declining, nations of the world. Such, too, is the 
case with these United States, as is shown in the almost entire 
absence of the power of self-direction among its people. At one 
instant, they build mills and furnaces and open mines. At an- 
other, such works are closed, and men are forced out, by millions, 
to the West. At the next^ the farmer is ruined, and the sheriff 
sells his property ; and the cause of all these phenomena — opposed 
as they are to the existence of a healthy condition of society — ^is to 
be found in the &ct, that the people of Qreat Britain have over- 
traded, and that the day of settlement has arrived — that they 
have declared war, or have made peace — or that, in some other 
manner, they have changed their course of operation. 

Under such circumstances, no community can attain that in- 
dividuality — that power of self-government — so essential to the 
development of the human faculties, to the promotion of the 
power of association, to the maintenance of commerce, and to the 
increase of the morality, intelligence, happiness, and freedom of 



The policy of the American government is directed always 
to the promotion of the trader's power. Hence it is, that the 
whole legislation of the country is falling gradually into the 
hands of trading and transporting companies, and those of traf- 
fickers in cotton, cloth, men, and other commodities and things. 
In that direction lies barbarism ; and hence it is, that the jour- 
nalist is from year to year more and more called upon to record 
the existence of appalling facts, to some few of which the atten- 
tion of the reader has above been called. The remedy is to be 
found in the adoption of a system looking to raising the prices 
of the raw produce of the earth — ^to diminishing those of the com- 
modities required for the use of the farmer and the planter — to 

Vol. II. — 19 
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the extension of commerce — and to increase in the yalad of land 
and of man. 

§ 17. The more the policy of an individnal is in harmony with 
that of his neighbors, the greater is his power of combination 
with them. The more it is opposed to them, the greater is his 
tendency towards isolation. This latter is the direction in 
which now tend the United States. Every advancing country 
of Europe has adopted the system of Colbert — that system 
which tends to the approximation of the producer and the con- 
sumer — to the diminution of the proportion of the middleman 
— and to the elevation of man. Qreat Britain, Portugal, and 
Turkey move in an opposite direction ; and hence it is, that they 
become from year to year more isolated and more weak. The 
United States follow in the path indicated by that British school 
of economists to which the world is indebted for the theory of 
over- population, in virtue of which human slavery follows in the 
train of a fixed law, emanating from that great and beneficent 
Being who rules the universe. The teachings of that school lead 
necessarily to centralization, depopulation, isolation, and grow- 
ing weakness ; all of which phenomena become from year to year 
more obvious throughout the Union, and in the relations of the 
Union with the world. The remedy is to be found in the adop- 
tion of a policy in harmony with that of the advancing nations of 
Europe — a policy that will produce direct intercourse with the 
consumers of cloth throughout the world*— one not tending 
to compel the forcing of large supplies of rude products upon 
ft single market, to the injury of the fanners of Germany and of 
Russia, and of the cotton-producers of India— one tending to ihe 
creation of a scientific agriculture, to the increase of production,t 
and to the elevation of ihe agriculturist himself-^one, in fine, lead- 

* Tear after year, the planters hold conTentions, haying for their object the 
establishment of direct commerce, and their own emancipation from the taxa- 
tion of New York and Liyerpool ; and yet their dependence upon those ports 
increases from year to year. Place the cotton-mill by the side of the pUn- 
ter, and he will at once be freed from the taxation of which he so much 
complains. 

f The egg crop of France is estimated, in Rayer's AgrieuUwal SiuUttidf 
at 176,831,110 fhincs, or more than $36,000,000 — being one-third as mnoh 
•8 the whole ootton crop of almost a dosen Soathera States. 
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ing in the direction of commerce and peace, iojrtead of the one 
now followed, which is that of trade and war. 

§ 18. In science, as the reader has seen, it is the most abstract 
and simple department that first attains development So, too, 
is it in the pursuits of man. Trade and war, abstract and simple^ 
first appear npon the stage. Manufactures, or the mechanical 
and chemical changes of form, come next Last of all, agricul- 
ture appears ; and then it is that we find the farmer requiring the 
highest degree of culture, and his pursuit becoming the one which 
most tends to develop the mind, to improve the morals, and to 
mend the heart With everj stage of progress in that direction, 
man acquires increased power over nature and over himself-— 
passing from the condition of the wretched animal who wanders 
over the earth, seeking, almost in vain, supplies of food, to that 
of the cultivated man, who controls the natural forces, and com-* 
pels them to labor in his service. With each, sooixtt becomes 
more and more developed, and man becomes more and more fitted 
for the maintenance of tiiat cx>mmxbgx with his fellow-man, which 
is required for fitting him to realize his highest aspirations in this 
and another world. 

Modem political economy looks in a direction entirely the 
reverse of this — placing agriculture first and lowest in order, 
manufactures next, and commerce — ^by wliich are meant trade and 
transportation — last and highest. That such should be the case, 
results necessarily from the fact, that its teachers exclude from 
consideration all the distinctive qualities of man — limiting them* 
selves to those alone, which he holds in common with the beasts 
of the field. In their eyes he is, as has already been said, only 
an animal that will procreate, that must be fed, and that can be 
forced, by hard necessity, to work. In other and briefer words, he 
is a slave to his appetites, and fitted to become enslaved by his fel- 
low-man. Hence it is, that all the doctrines of that school tend to 
the increase of trade and transportation, and that all its teachers 
BO much rejoice in every increase in the necessity for ships, and in 
the size of cities, though every step in that direction is attended 
with increase of centralization, always the precursor of slavery 
and death. 

Social science and the political economy of the schools are thuB 
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see how greatlj their condition would be improved by diminish- 
ing the Motion of the machinery, even where they cannot yet be 
enabled to maintain their commerce free from any charge for in- 
termediate agency. 

Population and wealth increasing, the path is gpradnally con- 
yerted into a road, which next is paved with stone, but is at 
length superseded by the railroad ; whUe the slow-going mule is 
replaced by the rapidly-moving engine. With every step in this 
direction, we find a diminution in the proportion retained by the 
transporter, and increase in that which is divided between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Increased power of association — in- 
creased circulation, manifested by a great increase of production 
and consumption — and increased individuality among the mem- 
bers of the community — are then accompanied by a rapid increase 
in the power of accumulating the machinery required for further 
progress. 

So, too, in the work of conversion. In the early periods of 
society, the quantity of labor intervening between the produc- 
tion of grain and the consumption of bread is very great. The 
producer has to pound his grain between two stones, and a con- • 
siderable portion of his time is thus occupied, when it would be 
better employed in increasing the quantity of grain to be ground. 
By degrees, the grist-mill comes nearer to him, and by its help 
he saves much time, although it is still far distant from his farm. 
Population and wealth, however, increasing, he finds a mill esta- 
blished in his immediate neighborhood, and now he exchanges 
directly with the miller — saving nearly all the time that before he 
had wasted on the road. He thus gains on every hand — obtain- 
ing more flour for less wheat, and economizing labor that may be 
applied to increasing the quantity of wheat itself. 

We have here precisely the same results as those obtained from 
the improvement of roads, but on a larger scale, because the sav- 
ings are of a more minute character, and therefore more operative 
throughout the various portions of society. The miller and the 
cloth-maker require help, and as their operations are less seVere 
than those of the field, they bring into use the labor of many per- 
sons who would otherwise be idle, and render useful many com- 
modities that would otherwise be wasted; and therefore it is 
that increased power of combination is seen to be so invariably 
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attended with increase of circulation, increase of prodaction, 
and of consamption, with rapid increase in the power of accu* 
malation. 

In the early periods of society, man has little to exchange, and 
there are consequently few exchanges. The few that are made 
are by direct barter — skins being given for knives, clothing, meat., 
or fish. With the progress of population and wealth, however, 
all communities have endeavored to facilitate the transfer of pro- 
perty by the adoption of some common standard, by means of 
which to measure the value of the commodities to be exchanged : 
and thus cattle were used among the early Greeks ; while slaves 
and cattle, or "living money," as it was then denominated, were 
commonly in use among the Anglo-Saxons — wampum among the 
aborigines of America — codfish among the people of New Eng- 
land — and tobacco among those of Virginia. 

Under such circumstances, however, exchanges were tedious of 
negotiation, and were attended with great waste of labor, conse- 
quent upon the difficulty of finding persons who, at one and the 
same time, stood in need of a commodity, and possessed some 
Other one that the holder of the first was willing to accept in 
return. Where there is no diversity of employments, and where, 
consequently, all are farmers or shepherds, all have the same 
commodities with which they desire to part, and all find it diffi- 
cult to sell preparatory to making a purchase. — With further 
progress, we find man, everywhere, to have been engaged in re- 
moving this difficulty, and for that purpose adopting successively 
iron, copper, and bronze, preparatory to obtaining silver and 
gold, to be used as the machinery for effecting exchanges from 
hand to hand among the individual members of the society, and 
between the society itself and other societies. 

For such a purpose, the recommendations of those metals are 
very great. Being scantily diffused throughout the earth, and 
requiring, therefore, much labor for their collection, they repre- 
sent a large amount of value — while being themselves of little 
bulk, and therefore capable of being readily and securely stored, 
or transported from place to place. Not being liable to rust or 
damage, they may be preserved uninjured for any length of time, 
and their quantity is consequently, much less liable to variation 
than is that of wheat or com, the supply of which is so largely de- 
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pendent upon the contingencies of the weather, and which cannoty 
themselves, be preserred for any length of time. Capable of the 
most minute sabdivision, thej can be used for the performance of 
the smallest as well as the largest exchanges ; and every reader 
knows full well how large an amount of commerce is effected by 
means of coins of one and of three cents that would have to remain 
nneffected, were there none in use of less value than those of five, 
six, and ten cents. 

To facilitate their use, the various communities of the world 
are accustomed to have them cut into small pieces and weighed, 
after which they are so stamped as to enable every one to discern 
at once how much gold or silver is offered him in exchange for 
the commodity he has to sell ; but the value of the piece is in only 
a very slight degree due to this process of coinage.^ In the early 
periods of society, all the metals passed in lumps, requiring, of 
course, to be weighed ; and such is now the case with much of the 
gold that passes between America and Europe. Gold-dust has 
also to be weighed, and allowance has to be made for the impu- 
rities with which the gold itself is connected ; but, with this ex- 
ception, it is of almost precisely the same value with gold passed 
from the mint and stamped with an eagle, a head of Yictoria, or 
of Nicholas. 

§ 2. A proper supply of gold and silver having been obtained, 
and this having been divided, weighed, and marked, in the man- 
ner above referred to, the farmer, the miller, the clothier, and all 
other members of society, are now enabled to effect exchanges, 
even to the extent of purchasing for a single cent their share of 
the labors of thousands and tens of thousands of men employed in 
making railroads, engines, and cars, and transporting upon them 
annually hundreds of millions of letters ; or, for another cent^ their 
share of the labor of the hundreds, if not thousands, of men who 
have in various manners contributed to the production of a penny 
newspaper. The mass of small coin is thus a savitigfund for 
labor, because it facilitates association and combination — giving 

* The heap of paper in the mill becomes elightly more Taluable when it is 
counted off and tied up in reams ; and the heap of cloth is in like manner 
increased in valne when it is measured and tied np in pieces — for the rea- 
son, that both can be more readily exchanged. Precisely similar to this if 
the increase of valne resnlting from the process of coinage. 
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ntilitj to billions of millions of minutes that would be wasted, did 
not a demand exist for them at the moment the power to labor 
was produced. Labor being the first price given for every thing 
we valae, and being the commodity that all have to offer in ex- 
change, the progress of communities in wealth and influence is in 
the direct ratio of the presence or absence of an instant demand 
for the forces, physical and mental, of each and every man in 
the community — resulting from the existence of a power on the 
part of each and every other man to offer something raluable in 
exchange for it. It is the only commodity that perishes at the 
instant of production, and that, if not then put to use, is lost for 
ever. | 

The reader of this Tolume is momently producing labor*power, 
and constantly taking in the fuel by whose consumption it is pro- 
duced, and that fuel is wasted unless its product be on the instant 
usefully employed. The most delicate fruits or flowers may be 
kept for hours or days ; but the force resulting from the consump- 
tion of food cannot be kept, even for a second. That the instant 
power of profitable consumption may be coincident with the instant 
production of this universal commodity, there must be incessant 
combination, followed by incessant division and subdivision, and 
that in turn followed by as incessant recomposiUon. This is seen 
in the case above referred to, where coal, iron ore, and lead-mi- 
ners, furnace-men, machine-makers, rag-gatherers, carters, bleach- 
ers and makers of bleaching-powders, paper-makers, railroad and 
canal men, type-makers, compositors, pressmen, authors, editors, 
publishers, newsboys, and hosts of others, combine their efforts 
fbr the production in market of a heap of newspapers that has, at 
the instant of production, to be divided off into portions suited 
to the wants of hundreds of thousands of consumers. Each of 
these latter pays a single cent, and then perhaps subdivides it 
among half a dozen others, so that the cost to the reader is per- 
haps no more than a cent per week ; and yet each obtains his 
share of the labors of each and all of the persons by whom it was 
produced. 

Of all the phenomena of society, this process of division, sub- 
division, composition, and recomposition is the most remarkable; 
and yet — being a thing of such common occurrence — it scarcely 
attracts the slightest notice. Were the newspaper above referred 
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to partitioned off into sqnares, each of which should represent its 
portion of the labor of one of the persons who had contributed 
to the work, it would be found to be resolved into six, eighty 
or perhaps even ten thousand pieces, of rarious sizes, small 
and great — the former representing the men who had mined and 
smelted the lead and iron ores of which the types and presses had 
been composed, and the latter representing the men and boys by 
whom the distribution had been made. Numerous as are these 
little scraps of human effort, they are, neyertheless, all combined 
in every single sheet, and every member of the community may -— > 
for the trivial sum of fifty cents per annum — enjoy the advantage 
of the information therein contained ; and as fully as he could do, 
had it been collected for himself alone. 

Improvements in the modes of transportation are advantageous 
to man, but the service they render, when compared with their 
cost, is very small. A ship worth forty or fifty thousand dollars 
caimot effect exchanges between men at opposite sides of the 
Atlantic, to an extent exceeding five or six thousand tons per 
annum ; whereas, a furnace of the same cost will effect the trans- 
mutation of thirty thousand tons' weight of coal, ore, limestone, 
food, and clothing, into iron ; and yet the exchanges effected by 
its aid will not exceed a value of one or two hundred thousand 
dollars. Let these be compared with the commerce effected, in a 
year, by the help of fifty thousand dollars' worth of little white 
pieces representing labor to the extent of three or five cents -^ 
labor which by their help is gathered up into a heap, and then 
divided and subdivided day after day throughout the year — and 
it will be found that the service rendered to society, in economis- 
ing force, by each dollar's worth of money, is greater than is ren- 
dered by hundreds, if not thousands, employed in mannfiictures, 
or tens of thousands in ships or railroads ; and yet there are able 
writers who tell us that the money which circulates throughout a 
country is so much ** dead capital," and that is "an important 
portion of the capital of a country that produces nothing for the 
country. " 

"Money, as money," says an eminent economist^ "satisfies no 
want, answers no purpose. * The difference between a coun- 
try with money, and a country altogether without it^ would," as ho 
thinks, "be only one of convenience, like grinding by water instead 
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et by hand.''* A ship, as a ship— a road, as a road — a cot* 
ton-mil], as a cotton-mill — ^in like manner, however, "satisfies no 
want, answersno purpose." Thej can be neither eaten, drank, nor 
worn. All, however, are instrnments for facilitating the work of 
association, and the growth of man in wealth and power is in the 
direct ratio of the facility of combination with his fellow-men. To 
what extent they do so, when compared with money, we may now 
inquire. To that end, let ns suppose that by some sudden con- 
vulsion of nature all the ships of the world were at once annihi- 
lated, and see what would be the effect. The ship-owners would 
lose heavily ; the sailors and the porters would have less employ* 
ment ; and the price of wheat would temporarily fall ; while that 
of cloth would, for the moment, rise. At the close of a single 
yea:r, by far the larger portion of the operations of society would 
be found moving precisely as they had done before— commerce at 
home having taken the place of that abroad. Cotton and tropi- 
cal fruits would be less easily obtained in northern climes, and ice 
might be more scarce in southern ones ; but, in regard to the 
chief exchanges of a society like that of the United States, France, 
or Germany, there would be no suspension, even for a single in- 
stant. So far, indeed, would it be to the contrary, that in many 
countries commerce would be far more active than it had been 
before — the loss of ships producing a demand for the opening of 
mines, for the construction of furnaces and engines, and for the 
building of mills, that would make a market for labor, mental and 
physical, such as had never before been known. 

Let us next suppose that the ships had been spared, and that 
all the gold and silver, coined and not coined, mined and not 
mined, were annihilated, and look at the effect that would be pro- 
duced. The reader of newspapers — ^finding himself unable to pay 
for them in beef or butter, cloth or iron — would be compelled to 
dispense with his usual supply of intelligence, and the journal 
would be no long^ printed. Omnibuses would cease to run, for 
want of sixpences ; and places of amusement would be closed, for 
want of shillings. Commerce among men would be at an end, 
except so far as it might be found possible to effect direct ex- 
changes — food being given for labor, or wool for cIoUl Such 
exchanges could, however, be few in number, and men, women, 
* J. S. Mill: Prm^lu 0/ PoUtkal JSconomy, voL i. p. 7. 
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and cluldren wonjd perish bj millions, because of inability to 
obtain food and clothing in exchange for serrice. Cities like 
New York and Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, whose 
population now counts by hundreds of thousands, would, 
before the close of a single year, exhibit hundreds of blocks of 
unoccupied buildings, and the grass would grow in their streets. 
A substitute might, it is true, be found — men returning to the 
usages of those primitive times when wheat or iron, tobacco or 
copper, constituted the medium of exchange ; but under such cir- 
cumstances, society, as at present constituted, could have no 
existence. A pound of iron would be required to pay for a 2>i- 
bune, or a Herald, and hundreds of tons of any of the commodi* 
ties above referred to, would be needed for the purchase of the 
weekly emission of either one. Tons of them would be needed to 
pay for the food consumed in a single eating-house, or the amuse- 
ment furnished in a single theatre ; and how the wheat, the iron, 
the corn, or the copper, could be fairly divided among the people 
who had contributed to the production of the journal, the food, 
or the amusement, would be a question entirely incapable of 
solution. 

The precious metals are to the social body what atmospherio 
air is to the physical one. Both supply the machinery of circu- 
lation, and the resolution of the physical body into its elements 
when deprived of the one is not more certain than is the resolu- 
tion of the social body when deprived of the other. In both these 
bodies the amount of force is dependent upon the rapidity of cir- 
culation. That it may be rapid, there must be a full supply of 
the machinery by means of which it is to be effected ; and yet 
there are distinguished writers who mourn over the cost of main- 
taining the currency, as if it were altogether lost, while expatiat* 
ing on the advantages of canals and railroads — not perceiving, 
apparently, that, while the operations of all are identical in char 
racter — ^the removal of obstacles intervening between the producer 
and the consumer — the money that can be carried in a bag, and 
that scarcely loses in weight with a service of half a dozen years, 
effects more exchanges than could be effected by a fleet of ships, 
many of which would, at the close of such a period of service, be 
rotting on the shores on which they had been stranded, while the 
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remainder would already havei lost one-half of their original 
Yalue.* 

Of all the labor-saying machinery in nse among men, there is 
none that so much economizes human power, and so much facili- 
tates combination, as that which is known by the name of money. 
Wealth, or the power of man to command the seryices of nature, 
grows with erery increase in the facOity of combination ; and this 
latter grows with the growth of the ability to command the aid of 
the precious metals. Wealth, then, should increase most rapidly 
where that ability is most complete. 

{ 3. The power of a commodity to command money in exchange 
is called its pbics. Prices fluctuate with changes of time and 
place— wheat being sometimes low, and at others high — and cot- 
ton commanding in one country thrice the quantity of silyer that 
would be giyen for it in another. In one place, much money is 
required to be giren for a little cloth ; whereas, in another, much 
cloth may be obtained for little money. What are the causes of 
all these differences, and what are the circumstances which tend 
to aflTect prices generally, we may now inquire. 

A thousand tons of rags at the Bocky Mountains would not 
exchange for a piece of silyer of the smallest conceiyable size ; 
whereas, a quire of paper would command a piece so large that it 
would weigh an ounce. Passing thence eastward, and arriying 
in the plains of Kansas, their relatiye yalues, measured in silyer, 
would be found so much to haye changed, that the price of 
the rags would pay for many reams of the paper. Coming to St. 
Louis, a further change would be experienced — ^rags haying again 
risen, and paper haying again fallen. Such, too, would proye to 
be the case at eyery stage of the progress eastward — ^the raw ma- 
terial steadily gaining, and the finished commodity losing, in price, 
until, at length, in the heart of Massachusetts, three pounds of rags 
would be found to command more silyer than would be needed 
for the purchase of a pound of the paper that could be made from 

* A three-cent pieee, ehanging handa ten times in a day, effects eiehanges 
in a year to the extent of $100 ; or, if we take both sides of the exchanges, 
to that of $200. Two thousand such pieces— costing $60 — engaged in cir- 
culating Inead at home, are capable of maintaining a greater amount of 
eommerce than can be maintained by a ship that has cost $80,000, engaged 
In effecting exchanges between the producers of cloUi in Manchester and tea 
laOiina. 
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them. The changes of relation tl\^ observed are exhibited in flio 
following diagram :— 
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The price of raw materials tends to rise as we approach those 
places in which wealth most exists — those in which man is most 
enabled to associate with his fellow-man, for obtaining power to 
direct the forces of natnre to his service. The prices of finished 
commodities move in a direction exactly opposite — tending 
always to decline as those of raw materials advance. Both tend 
thus to approximate — the highest prices of the one being always 
foand in connection with the lowest of the other ; and in the 
strength of the movement in that direction will be found the 
most conclusive evidence of advancing civilization and growing 
commerce. 

That all the facts are in entire accordance with this view, will 
be obvious to the reader when he remarks that cotton is low in 
price at the plantation, and high in Manchester or Lowell; 
whereas, cloth is cheaper in Lowell than it is in Alabama or 
Louisiana. Com, in Illinois, is frequently so cheap that a bushel 
of it is given in exchange for the silver required to pay for a yard 
of the coarsest cotton cloth ; whereas, at Manchester, it is so 
dear that it pays for a dozen yards. The English farmet profits 
doubly — obtaining much cloth for his com, while increasing the 
quantity of the latter by help of the manure that is furnished by 
his competitor of the West. The latter loses doubly — giving 
much corn for little cloth, and adding thereto the manure yielded 
by the consumption of his com, to the loss of which is due the 
unceasing diminution of the powers of his land. 

Looking backward in time, we obtain results precisely similar 
to those obtained in passing from countries in which associated 
men are found, and in which, consequently, wealth abounds, to 
those in which they are widely scattered, and in which they are, 
therefore, weak and poor. At the close of the fifteenth century, 
eight ecclesiastics, attending the funeral of Anne of Brittany, wero 
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royally entertained at a cost of 3*13 francs, of money of onr time ; 
while the silk that was nsed on that occasion is charged at 85 
francs.* The same quantity of silk could now be parchased for 
less than a franc and a half — a sum that would be entirely insuf- 
ficient to pay for a single dinner. The owner of four quires of 
paper could then obtain for it more money than was required for 
the purchase of a hog, and less than two reams were needed for 
the purchase of a buU.f In England, the facts are seen to have 
been precisely similar. Hogs, sheep, and com were low in price, 
and were exported, while cloth was high, and was therefore im- 
ported from distant lauds. Coming down to a more recent pe- 
riod, the early portion of th^ last century, we find that com and 
wool were cheap, while cloth and iron were dear ; whereas, at the 
close of the same century, the former were becoming dearer from 
day to day, while the latter were as regularly becoming cheaper. 

§ 4. Raw material tends, with the progress of men in wealth 
and civilization, to rise in price. What, however, is raw mate- 
rial 1 In answer to this questioi)^ we may say, that all the pro- 
ducts of the earth are, in their turn, finished commodity and raw 
material. Goal and ore are the finished commodity of the miner, 
and yet they are only the raw material of which pig iron is made. 
The latter is the finished commodity of the smelter, and yet it is 
but the raw material of the puddler, and of him who rolls the bar. 
The bar, again, is the raw material of sheet iron, and that, in 
tum, becomes the raw material of the nail and the spike. These, 
in time, become the raw material of the house, in the diminished 
cost of which are found concentrated all the changes that have 
been observed in the Tarious stages of passage from the mde ore 
— lying useless in the earth — to the nail and the spike, the hammer 
and the saw, required for the completion of a modem dwelling. 

The changes thus indicated will be found exhibited, although 
very imperfectly, in the following diagram, in which the several 
divisions represent — 

1. Land and labor; 6. Sheet iron; 

2. Coal and iron ore ; 6. Nails and spikes ; and 
8. Pig iron ; 7. The dwelling. 

4. Bar iron; 

* Lbbbe : Fortune Privie du Moym Ag€^ p 81. f Ibid. p. 60. 
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That the more abundant the supply of those metals, the more 
instant become the exchanges of society, the greater is the eco- 
nomy of mental and physical force, and the greater the power to 
produce commodities to be given in exchange for further supplies 
of these great instruments of association and combination. 

That the countries which furnish them to the world are distant 
from those which produce cotton and com, lead and iron. 

That the obstacle to exchanges between the countries that do, 
and those which do not, produce them, results from the necessity 
for effecting changes of place ; and that it exists in the ratio of 
the diflBculty of transferring the things required to be exchanged. 

That land and labor are the things least susceptible of being 
changed in place ; and that they are always, in the early ages of 
society, very low in price. 

That the most highly finished commodities — as mote susceptible 
of being transported — are, in those ages, very high in price. 

That, with the increase of population and of wealth, and with 
the growing diversity of employments, the bulk of commodities is 
diminished — the com and the wool being combined in the form 
of cloth, and thus enabled readily to travel to the gold-and*silver* 
producing countries of the world. 

That, with every such change in the form of the rude products 
of the earth, intemational exchange is facilitated ; and that, with 
the growth of domestic and foreign commerce, there is a tendency 
to equality of price— that of the highly finished commodity falling, 
while those of the mde products of the earth as steadily tend to 
rise ; and that the rise is greatest as we approach most nearly to 
the ultimate raw material of all commodities — land and labor. 

That this approximation of prices is a conseqaence of increased 
facility of combination, which is, itself, a consequence of increased 
ability to command the services of the great instrnment of asso* 
elation ; and that, with every stage of progress in that direction, 
there is a tendency to equality of power, among the various mem- 
bers of a community, to obtain the Commodities and things required 
for the maintenance and improvement of their physical, moral, and 
mental powers, with daily augmentation of their ability to com- 
mand the aid of the great natural forces placed at their service by 
a bounteous Providence. 

That the greater that ability, the greater must be the tendency 
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towards increase in the price of land and labor, and of the mde 
products of both — towards an equality in the prices of the more 
and the less finished commodities — and towards an approxima- 
tion in the character of the books, clothing, furniture, and dwell- 
ings of the various portions of society ; and the greater the power 
to maintain commerce between those countries which do, and 
those which do not, yield the metals which constitute the raw 
material of money. 

For proof of the truth of these propositions, the reader may 
look to any of the advancing communities of the world. In the 
days when the French peasant would have been required to give 
an ox for a ream and a half of paper, wine was much higher than 
it is at present — peaches were entirely unattainable — the finer 
vegetables now in use were utterly unknown — a piece of refined 
sug^r, or a cup of tea or coifee, were luxuries fit for kings alone 
— and an ell of Dutch linen exchanged for the equivalent of 60 
francs = $11.25.* Now, the price of meat has wonderfully in- 
creased, and the farm-laborer is better paid ; and the consequences 
are seen in the fact, that with the price of an ox the farmer can 
purchase better wine than then was drunk by kings — that he can 
obtain not only paper, but books and newspapers — that he can 
eat apricots and peaches — that sugar, tea, and coflTee have become 
necessaries of life — and that he can have a supply of linen that 
would, in the earlier times, have almost sufficed for the entire 
household of a nobleman. Such are the results of an increase in 
the facility of association and combination among men ; and if 
we now desire to find the instrument to which they are most in- 
debted for the power to combine their efforts, we must look for it 
in that to which we have given the name of money. Such being 
the case, it becomes important that we should ascertain what are 
the circumstances under which the power to command the use of 
that instrument increases, and what are those under which it 
decUnea. 

* Libbe: If»rhmi FrwSt iu Ma^m Agi, p. tt. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE BAJfS SUBJXOT COMTIMUED. 

IL — Of ihe Supply of Money. 

S 1. To acquire dominion orer'the rarious natural forces pro* 
Tided for his use, is botli the pleasure and the duty of man ; and 
the greater the amo1^lt acquired, the lighter becomes his labor 
and the greater is the tendency to increase of power. With each 
addition thereto, there is a diminution of the resistance to his fur* 
ther efforts ; and hence it is, that each successive discorery is seen 
to be but the precursor of newer and greater ones. Franklin's 
lightning-rod was but the preparation for the telegraph-wires that 
connect our cities ; and they, in turn, were but the precursors of 
those which are destined soon to enable erery man in the Union 
to read, at his breakfast-table, an account of the occurrences of 
the previous day in each and all of the countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Australia. Each successive year thus augments the power 
of man, and with every new discovery utility is given to forces 
that now are being wasted. The more they are utilized — the 
more nature is required to labor in the service of man^— the less is 
the quantity of human effort required for .the reproducHan of the 
lommoditiea needed for his comfort, convenience, or eigoyment 
— the less is the value of all previous accumulations — and the 
greater is the tendency towards giving to the labor of the pre- 
sent power over the capital created by the labors of the past. 

Utility is the measure of man's power over nature. The greater 
it is, the larger is the demand for the commodity, or thing, 
^that la utilized, and the greater is the attractive force exerted 
upon it, wherever found. Look where we may, we shall see that 
every raw material yielded by the earth to man tends towards 
those places at which it has the highest utility, and that there it 
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Is the valnc of the finished article will be fonnd to be the least.* 
Wheat tends towards the grist-mill, and there it is that flonr is 
cheapest. Cotton and wool tend towards the mills at which 
they are to be spnn and woren, and there it is that the smallest 
quantity of money will purchase a yard of cloth, f Caontchonc 
tends towards those places at which India-mbber shoes ate made, 
and there it is such shoes are cheapest. On the other hand, it is 
where cotton has the least utility — on the plantation — that cloth 
has the highest value. Therefore it is, that we see communities 
so universally prospering when the spindle and the loom are 
brought to the neighborhood of the plough and the harrow, to 
utilize their products. 

Precisely similar to this are the facts observed in regard to the 
precious metals, everywhere on the earth's surface seen to be tend- 
ing towards those places at which they have the highest utflity — 
those at which men are most able to combine their eflTorts for ren- 
dering available all the raw products of the earth — ^those in which 
land most rapidly acquires a money value, or price — ^those, conse* 
quently, in which the value of those metals, as compared with land, 
most rapidly diminishes — and those in which the charge for the 
use of money is lowest. They tend to leave those places in which 
their utility is small, and in which combination of action least 
exists — those, therefore, in which the price of land is low, and 
the rate of interest high. — In the first, there is a daily tendency 
towards increase in the freedom of man ; whereas, in the last, the 
tendency is in the opposite direction — ^towards the subjugation of 
man to the control of those who live by the expenditure of taxes, 
rent, and interest on money lent. If we desire evidence of this, 
we have but to look around us at the present moment, and see 
how oppressively rent and interest operate upon the poorer por- 
tions of society — how numerous are the applications for the small- 
est office — and, above all, how great has been the increase of pan- 

* Value is the measare of the obstacle interposed by nature to the grati- 
fieation of the wishes of man. 

t Centralisation in England and elsewhere prodooes an nnnataral diatii- 
bution of the proceeds of labor — giving much to the few, and leaving little 
to the many — much to the land-holder and miU-owner, and little to the 
workman. This distribution is productive of inequality, and is a result of 
interference with natural hiws whose tendency is towards equality. Taking 
the total quantity of food returned to the labor of an Englishman, it will be 
found to be the equiyalent of at least ten times as much cloth as Is returned 
to the labor of an indiridual in niinois or Mfiseonsin. 
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perism iu the past three years, in which our exports of specie have 
been so large. 

Looking to Mexico or Pern, to California or SiberiiC, we see 
bat very little of that combination of action required for giving 
ntility to their metallic products — little value in land — and inte- 
rest on money at higher rates than in any other organized com- 
munities of the world. Following those products, we see them 
passing gradually through our Western States towards the cities 
of the Atlantic ; or through Russia to St. Petersburg — every 
step of their progress being towards those States, or countries, 
in which they have the highest utility — those in which combina- 
tion of action most exists, and in which, therefore, man is daily 
acquiring power over the various forces of nature, and compelling 
her more and more to aid him in his efforts for the attainment 
of further power. 

§ 2. For more than a century, Oreat Britain constituted the 
reservoir into which was discharged the major part of the go]d 
and silver produced throughout the world. There it was that 
the artisan and the farmer were most nearly brought together 
^- the power of association most existed — the ultimate raw 
materials of commodities, land and labor, were most utilized 
— and the consumption, in the arts, of gold and silver, was the 
greatest.* Now, the state of things is widely different. From 
year to year, the land of the United Kingdom has become more 
consolidated — the little proprietor having been superseded by 
the great middleman farmer, and the mere day-laborer ; and the 
result is seen in the fact, that Great Britain has passed from being 
a place at which commodities are produced to be given in ex- 
change for the produce of other lands, to being a mere place of 
exchange for the people of those lands, f With each successive 
year, tliere is a decline in the proportion borne to the whole 
population by the producing classes, and an increase in that 
borne by the non-producing ones, | with corresponding diminu- 
tion in the power to retain the products of the mines of Peru 
and Mexico. 

* Thirty yean oinoe, the annutl consumption of the precious metals in 
Great Britain was estimated at £2,500,000, or $12,000,000 
t See anf, p. 82. t See vol. i. p. 4S6. 
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The gold of California does not, as we know, to any material 
extent, remain among the people of these United States. Touch- 
ing their Atlantic coast, only to be transferred to steamers that 
bear it off to Britain, it there meets the product of the Australian 
mines — the two combined amounting to more than a hnndrect 
millions of dollars a year. Both come there, however, merely in 
transit — being destined ultimately to the payment of the pec^le 
of Continental Europe, who hare supplied raw products that have 
been converted and exported, or finished ones that have been con- 
sumed. Much of it goes, necessarily, to France ; and for the rea- 
son, that France now sells of her products to Britain nearly 
850,000,000 of francs, while importing from her but about 
150,000,000. This gold, too, is entitled to remaiA m France, 
because of the vast difference between the French and English 
systems — the former being alnK)st wholly based upon the idea of 
exporting the products of French labor, while the foundation of 
the latter rests upon the idea of baying foreign food and other 
raw materials^ changing their forms, and then re-exporting 
them. 

The intercourse of France with the rest of the world is rapidly 
increasing — her exports having grown, in the short period of 
twenty years, from 500,000,000 francs to 1,400,000,000, and 
having steadily maintained their commercial character.* Manu- 
factures are there the handmaids of agriculture ; whereas, in the 
United Kingdom, they are, with each successive year, becoming 
more and more the substiiiUea for it. To a small quantity of 
cotton, silk, and other raw products of distant lands, France 
adds a large amount of the produce of her farms — thus entitling 
herself not only to receive, bat to retaia for her own uses and 
purposes, nearly all the commodities — gold and silver included 
— that come to her from distant lands. Her position is that of 
the rich and enlightened farmer, who sells his prodactions in their 
highest form — thus qualifying hinself for applying to the sup- 
port of his family, the education of his chUdren, and the improve- 
ment of his land, the whole of the commodUiea received by him 
in exchange. That of Great Britain is the position of the trader, 
who passes through his hands a large amount of property, of 
which he is entitled to retain the amouni of hie commission^ and. 
• See M(f, p. 90, 
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nothirif^ more. The one has an immense and wonderfallj grow- 
ing commerce, while the other performs a vast amount of trade. 

§ 3. The precious metals are steadily flowing to the north and 
east of Europe, and among the largest of their recipients we find 
Northern Germany, now so rapidly advancing in wealth, power, 
imd civilization. Denmark and Sweden, Austria and Belgium- 
following in the lead of France, in the maintenance of the policy 
of Colbert — are moving in the same direction ; and the conse- 
quences are seen in a growing habit of association, attended with 
daily augmentation of the amount of production, and of the faci- 
lity of accumulation ; as exhibited in the building of mills, the 
opening of mines, the construction of roads, and the constantly 
aagmenting power to command the services of the precious metals. 

The causes of these phenomena arc readily explained. Raw 
materials of every kind tend towards those places at which em- 
ployments are most diversified, because there it is that the pro- 
ducts of the farm command the largest quantity of money. Gold 
and silver follow in the train of raw materials ; and for the rea- 
son, that where the farmer and the artisan are most enablcfd to 
combine, finished commodities -— those whose production has 
required the greatest development of mind — are always cheapest. 
When Germany exported com and wool, those commodities were 
cheap, and she was required to export her gold to aid in paying 
for the cloth and paper that she imported ; because they were very 
dear. Now, she imports both wool and rags ; her farmers ob- 
tain high prices for their products, and are enriched ; and the 
gold of the world comes to her, because cloth and paper are so 
cheap that she sends them to the most distant quarters of the 
world. So is it with France, Belgium, Sweden, and Denmark- 
all of which are large importers of raw materials, and of gold. 
Russia diminishes her export of com, and is therefore enabled to 
retain at home the produce of her mines, and to limit greatly the 
necessity for forcing her wool upon the market of the world. In 
ail of those countries, raw materials rise in price ; and (he greater 
the tendency to rise, the more rapidly must the current of (he 
precioue metals set in that direction. The country that desires 
to increase its supplies of gold, and thus lower the price of money, 
is, therefore, required to pursue that course of policy which tends 
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most to raise the prices of raw material, and lower those of mann* 
fiictnres. This, however, is directly the opposite of the policy 
advocated bj the British school, which seeks in the cheapening 
of all the raw material of mannfactures, the means of advancing 
civilization. 

§4. The reverse of this is found in Ireland, Tnrkej, and 
Portugal, so long the close allies of England — and so uni- 
formly following in the course of policy now advocated by her . 
economists. From each and all of them there has been an 
unceasing drain of money, and the disappearance of the precious 
metals has been followed by decline in the productiveness of land, 
in the prices of commodities, in the value of land, and in the power 
of man. 

. France, in the decade prior to the conclusion of the Eden treaty 
of 1786, was advancing in both manufactures and commerce with 
great rapidity, as is gAiowu conclusively in M. de Tocqueville's 
recent work.* Raw materials and the precious metals flowing 
in, and manufactured goods flowing out, the result was seen in a 
daily increasing tendency towards the division of land, the improve^ 
ment of agriculture, and the increase of human fi^dom. From the 
date of Uiat treaty, however, all was changed. Manufactures 
flowed in, and gold flowed out, with daily decline in the power of 
association, in the wages of labor, and in the value of land. Uni- 
versal distress producing a demand for change of policy, its eifect 

* « SimalUneously with these changes in the mind of goTerned and go- 
Ternors, public prosperity began to derelop with uneiampled strides. This 
is shown by all sorts of etidenee. Population increased rapidly; wealUi 
more rapidly still The American war did not check the movement : it com- 
pleted the embarrassment of the state, but did not impede private enterprise; 
individuals grew more industrious, more inventiye, richer than ever. 

** An official of the time states that, in 1774, 'industrial progress had been 
so rapid that the amount of taxable articles had largely increased.' On com- 
paring the various contracts made between the state and the companies to 
which the taxes were farmed out, at different periods during the reign of 
^uis XVI., one perceives that the yield was increasing with astonishing 
rapidity. The lease of 1786 yielded^ fourteen millions more than that of 
1780. Necker, in his report of 1781, estimated that * the produce of taxes 
on articles of consumption increased at the rate of two millions a year.' 

«* Arthur Young states that in 1788 the commerce of Bordeaux was greater 
than that of Liverpool, and adds, that < of late years maritime trade has 
made more progress in France than in England : the whole trade of France 
has doubled in the last twenty years.' " — 1>b Tooqusvillb : Tk§ Old JUgimt 
and the Btvolulion, p. 210. 
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VM seen !& the calling together of the States-General, whose ap« 
pearance on the stage, for the first time in a hundred and eighty 
years, was so soon to be followed by a reyolntion that sent to the 
guillotine the most of those by whom the affairs of the country 
bad been directed. 

Looking to Spain, we see the poverty of that country to have 
steadily increased from the honr when, by expelling her manufac- 
turing population, she rendered herself dependent upon the work- 
8hop9 of other countries. Mistress of Mexico and Peru, she acted 
merely as the conduit throujgh which their wealth passed to the 
advancing countries of the world, as is now the case with Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Turning now to Mexico, we see her to have been declining 
steadily in power from the day on which she obtained her inde- 
pendence ; and for the reason, that from that date her manufac- 
tures began to disappear. From year to year, she becomes more 
and more dependent upon the trader, and more and more com- 
pelled to export her commodities in their rudest state — as aneces** 
sary consequence of which her power to retain the produce of her 
mines is constantly diminishing. 

Passing into Asia, we find in India a country firom which ma« 
nufactures have gradually disappeared. Cotton now goes forth 
to markets that formerly looked to Hindostan for supplies of 
cloth ; and here, as everywhere, we find the exportation of the 
precious metals keeping pace with the decline of agriculture and 
the impoverishment of the people.* 

§ 5. The facts thus far presented for the reader's considera- 
tion may now be embodied in the following propositions : — 

Raw materials tend towards those countries in which employ- 
ments are most diversified — in which the power of association 
most exists — and in which land and labor tend most to rise in 
price. 

^he precious metals tend towards the same countries ; and for 

the reason, that there it is that finished commodities are least in 

price. 

* See ante, toI. i. p. 846. Qaite reoentiy, there has been a Urge export 
of siWer to bidia; and for the reason, that the goveiiimeni — preferring to 
eoUect its taxes in the most expensire commodity — has prohibited the dreu- 
lation of gold. 
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The greater the attractiye force exerted upon those raw mate- 
rials and this gold, the more does agricaltare tend to become 
a science — the larger are the returns to agricultural labor — the 
more steady and regular becomes the motion of society — ^the more 
rapid is the development of the powers of the land, and of t^e 
men by whom it is occupied — the larger is the commerce — and 
the greater the progress towards happiness, wealth, and power. 

Raw materials tend /rom those countries in which employments 
are least diversified — those in which the power of combination 
least exists — and those, consequently, in which land and labor are 
least in price. 

The precious metals, too, tend to leave those countries, because 
there it is that finished commodities are dearest 

The greater the expulsive force that is thus exhibited, the 
slower is the circulation of society, and the smaller is the amount 
of commerce — the more rapid is the exhaustion of the soU — the 
lower is the condition of agriculture— the less is the return to the 
labors of the field — ^the lower are the prices of the products of the 
farm — the less is the regularity of the motion of society — the 
greater is the power of the trader — and the stronger is the tend- 
ency towards pauperism and crime among the people, and towards 
weakness in the government. 

The portions of the world /rom which the precious metals flow, 
in which ag^culture declines, and men become less free, are those 
which follow in the lead of England — preferring the supremacy 
of trade to the extension of commerce — Ireland, Turkey, Portu- 
gal, India, Carolma, and other exclusively agricultural countries. 

The portions towards which they flow are those which follow 
in the lead of France — preferring the extension of commerce to 
the enlargement of the trader's power. Germany and Denmark, 
Sweden and New England, are in this position. In all of them 
agriculture becomes more and more a science as employments 
become more and more diversified — the returns to agricultural 
labor increasing as the prices of raw materials tend to rise. 

In all the countries to which they flow, the prices of raw mate- 
rials and those of finished commodities tend to approximate— -the 
farmer ^ving a steadily diminishing quantity of wool and com in 
return for a constant quantity of cloth and iron. 

In those /rom which they flow, those prices become from year 
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$8,000,000 a year. Prosperity seemed to exist, bat it was of the 
same description that has marked the last few years, dnring which 
the Talue of all property has depended entirely upon the power to 
contract debts abroad — thus placing the nation more completely 
tinder the control of its distant creditors. 

In the succeeding years, the Compromise tariff became more 
fully operative.* Furnaces and factories were every where closed, 
with constantly increasing necessity for looking abroad for the per- 
formance of all exchanges, and corresponding necessity for remit- 
ting money to pay the balance due on the purchases of the years 
that had passed. Nevertheless, the annual specie export averaged 
little more than $2,000,000 ; but if to this be added a consump- 
tion of only $3,000,000 a year, we have a reduction of $20,000,000, 
the consequences of which were seen in an almost total suspension 
'of the societary circulation. The whole country was in a state 
of ruin. Laborers were everywhere out of employment, and 
being still consumers while producing nothing, it followed that 
the power of accumulation ceased almost to exist. Debtors being 
everywhere at the mercy of creditors, sales of real estate were 
chiefly accomplished by help of officers of the law, whose employ- 
ments were then more productive than they had ever been f^om 
the date of the establishment of the Constitution. 

The change in the value of labor, consequent upon the stop- 
page of the circulation that followed this trivial export of the 
precious metals, cannot be placed at less than $500,000,000 a 
year. Wages were low, even where employment could be ob- 
tained ; but a large portion of the labor-power of the country 
was totally wasted, and the demand for mental power diminished 
even more rapidly than that for physical exertion. In the prices 
of land, houses, machinery of all kinds, and other similar pro- 
perty, the reduction counted by thousands of millions of dollars : 
and yet, the difference between the two periods ending in 1833 
and 1842, in regard to the monetary movement, was only that 
between an excess import of $5,000,000, and an excess export of 
$2,500,000, or a total of $7,500,000 a year. No one who stu- 
dies these facts, can fail to be struck with the wonderful power 

* One-tenth of the ezcesg OYer 20 per cent was reduced in December, 
1888, another tenth in 1R35, a third in 1887, and a fourth in 1889— -the re- 
maining exoees of daties being then equally diyided into two i*art8, to be 
leduced in 1841 and 1842. 
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over the fortunes and conditions of men exerted by the metak pro- 
vided by the Creator for farthering the work of association among 
mankind. With the small excess of import in the first period, there 
was a steady tendency towards equality of condition among the poor 
and the rich, the debtor and the creditor ; whereas with the slight 
excess of export in the second one, there was a daily increasing 
tendency towards inequality — the poor laborer, and the debtor, 
passing steadily more under the control of the rich employer, and 
the wealthy creditor. Of all the machinery furnished for the use of 
man,' there is none so equalizing in its tendency as that known by 
the name of money; and yet political economists would have the 
world believe that the agreeable feeling which everywhere attends 
a knowledge that it is flowing in, is evidence of ignorance ; and 
that any reference to the question of the favorable or unfavorable 
balance of trade, is beneath the dignity of men who feel that they 
are following in the footsteps of Hume and Adam Smith. It 
would, however, be as difficult to find a single prosperous country 
in the world that is not, from year to year, making itself a beUer 
customer to the gold-producing courUrieSf as it would be to find 
any such nation in Europe that is not becoming, from year to 
year, a better customer to those which produce silk, or cotton. 
To be an improving customer, there must be in its favor a stead- 
ily increasing balance of trade, to be settled by payment in the 
commodity for whose production the country is fitted, whether 
that be cloth or tobacco, silver or gold. 

The condition of the nation at the date of the passage of the 
act of 1842, was humiliating in the extreme. The Treasury — 
unable to obtain at home the means required for administering 
the government, even on the most economical scale — ^had failed in 
all its efforts to negotiate a loan at 6 per cent., even in the same 
foreign markets in which it had but recently paid off, at par, a 
debt bearing an interest of only 3 per cent Many of the States, 
and some even of the oldest of them, had been forced to suspend 
the payment of interest on their debts. The banks, to a great 
extent, were in a state of suspension, and those which professed to 
redeem their notes found their business greatly restricted by the 
increasing demand for coin to go abroad. Throughout a large 
portion of the country, the use of either gold or silver as currency 
had altogether ceased. The Federal government, but recently so 
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rich, was driven to the use of inconyertible paper money in all itf 
transactions with the people. Of the merchants, a large portion 
had become bankrupt. Factories and fnmaccs were everywhere 
closed, and hundreds of thousands of persons were totally unem- 
ployed. Commerce had scarcely an existence, for those who could 
not sell their labor were unable to purchase the produce of the 
labor of others. Nevertheless, deep as was the abyss into which 
the nation had been plunged, so magical was the effect of the 
adoption of a system that turned the balance of trad^ in its favor, 
that scarcely had the act of August, 1842, become a law, when 
the government found that it could have all its wants at once sup- 
plied at home. Mills, factories, and furnaces, long closed, were 
again opened ; labor came again into demand ; and, before the 
close of the third year of its existence, prosperity almost univer- 
sal reigned. States recommenced the payment of interest on 
their debts. Railroads and canals again paid dividends. Real 
estate had doubled in value, and mortgages had been everywhere 
lightened ; and yet the total net import of specie in the first four 
of the years of that system was but $17,000,000, or $4,250,000 
per annum I In the last of those years occurred the Irish famine 
— creating a great demand for food from this country, the conse- 
quence of which was an import of no less than $22,000,000 of 
gold — ^making the total import in the five years, as above stated, 
139,000,000. Deducting from this but $4,000,000 per annum 
for the consumption, it will leave an average increase, for the 
purposes of circulation, of less than $5,000,000 ; and yet the dif- 
ference in the prices of labor and land in 1847, as compared with 
1842, would be lowly estimated if placed at only $2,000,000,000. 
With 1847, however, there came another change of policy, and 
the nation was anew called upon to try the system under which it 
had been prostrated in 1840-42. The doctrines of Hume and 
Smith in reference to the balance of trade, were again adopted a^ 
those by which a government was to be directed in its movements 
Protection being then repudiated, the consequences were speedily 
seen in the fact, that, within three years, factories and furnaces 
were everywhere closed, labor was everywhere seeking demand, 
^nd gold was flowing out even more rapidly than it had come in 
under the tariff of 1842. The excess export of those three years 
^amounted, as is shown above, to $14,000,000; and if to this be 
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added $15,000,000 for consumption, it follows that the reduction 
m those years was equal to the total increase under the previous 
system. Circulation was everywhere being suspended, and a cri- 
sis was close at hand, when, fortunately for the adroeates of the 
existing system, the gold deposits of California were brought to 
light 

In the year 1850-^1, the quantity received from that source 
was more than $40,000,000, of which nearly $20,000,000 were 
retained at home. The consequence was speedily seen in a reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest, and the re-establishment of commerce. 
In the following year, $37,000,000 were exported, leaving per- 
haps $8,000,000 or $10,000,000, which, added to that retained in 
1851, made an addition to the currency of probably $30,000,000 
— producing universal life and motion. In 1852-53, there was 
still a slight increase, but in the two years following — 1854 and 
1855 — the export was no less than $97,000,000 ; and if to this 
we add a domestic consumption that probably was but little 
short of $25,000,000, we obtain a total amount withdrawn 
exceeding the receipts from all the world. Looking now to the 
Union east of the Rocky Mountains, it may well be doubted if 
the effective addition to the stock of the precious metals remain- 
ing in the form of coin much exceeds a single dollar, per head, of 
the population.* It may amount to $30,000,000 or $35,000,000; 
and small as is that sum, it would have produced a great eflToct in 

* In the last Treasury Report, the addition to the stock of the preeiona 
metals in the last fow years is estimated at more than $100,000,000, and 
possibly eten $160,000,000l Small allowanee is there, however, made fbr a 
consumption in the arts that most, in the last five years, hare absorbed at 
least fifty of those millions. None is made for the fact, that $20,000,000 
are always kept in Treasury Tanlfs, and while there are as weless as woidd 
be a similar weight of pebble-stones. Much advantage is claimed to haT« 
resulted from increasing the difficulty of transferring £e property in money, 
by compelling indiTidinls to carry gold in their pockets^ when, if the law 
lirmitted, they would prefer to carry bank-notes. No allowanee ia made 
for a land system that compels millions of dollars in gold to be transported 
from one part of the country to another — at great cost and risk — when 
drafts would be used, were it not that it is the object of the Federal gOTeni- 
ment, as far as possible, to Hairoy ih$ utility of the preeiout metalt, by pro- 
moting their tranaportation, and thus preTentiiig their eirctdation. From the 
day when free trade was inaugurated as the policy of the dominant party of 
the country, there has been an ahnost unceasing war against credit; and 
the result is seen in the fact, that it requires $200,000,000 of eold and sil- 
Ter to cany on a smaUer amount of commerce than would, under a sound 
qrstem, be transacted by help of less than $100,000,000, and with a steadi- 
ness and regularity that now are quite unknown. 

Vol. II.— 21 
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promntiDg tbe rapidity of circulation, had it not been that^ dmnl* 
taneoQsly therewith, the indebtedness to foreign conntries had so 
much increased as to require an annual remittance equal to the 
whole export of food to all the world, for the payment of interest 
alone — producing doubt and general distrust — causing an exten* 
Eive hoarding of money — and palsying the movements of com- 
merce. As a consequence of this it is, that the country now pre- 
sents the most extraordinary spectacle in the world — that of a 
community owning one of the great sources of supply for money, 
in which the price paid for its use is generally thrice, and in nutny 
parts of the country six or eight times, as great as in those coun- 
tries of Europe which find their gold-mines in their furnaces, their 
rolling-mills, and their cotton and woollen factories. 

The policy of the country has, with slight exceptions, looked 
steadily towards keeping down the prices of the rude products of 
the earth, and thus facilitating their export; and the precious 
metals always follow in their train. The result at home is seen 
in the general exhaustion of the soil — in the fact that agricul- 
ture makes but little progress — ^in the diminished yield of the land 
— and in the steady decline of the money price of tobacco, flour, 
cotton, and other rude products of the earth.* The effect abroad 
is seen in the facts, that while the countries which receive those 
raw materials now make roads for themselves, the one that ex- 
ports them is the largest borrower of the world — being forced to 
go abroad to purchase, on credit, the iron required for making 
roads through lands abounding in water-powers that run to waste ; 
and over others filled with coal and iron whose services must 
remain unused until the adoption of a system tending to arrest 
the export of the precious metals, to enhance the value of land, 
and to lower the price of money. 

The power to command the services of the precious metals 
grows with the growth of the power of association. The policy 
of the United States is hostile to association ; and therefore it is, 
that cotton, flour, and tobacco have so steadily declined in price, 
while money has remained so dear. 

1 1. " In every kingdom into which money begins to flow in 
greater abundance than formerly, every thing," says Mr. Hume, 
* See ante, pp. 198-197. 
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ia Ub well-known Essay on Money, " takes a new face : labor and 
indnstry gain life ; the merchant becomes more enterprising, tha 
manafactarer more diligent and skilfol ; and even the fiirmer foU 
lows his plough with more alacrity and attention." 

That this is so, is well known to every one who will read this 
Yolame. Why should it be so? Because the circnlaUon of 
society then increases, and all power — whether in the physical 
or social world — results firom motion. When money is flowing 
in, every man is enabled to find a purchaser for his labor, or its 
products, and to become a purchaser of the labor of others. 
Therefore it is, that commerce so steadily increases in those coun- 
tries in which the Califomian and Australian products now so 
rapidly accumulate — France, Oermany, and Northern and West- 
ern Europe generally. When, on the contrary, money flows out, 
the circulation diminishes, and labor iB everywhere wasted. That 
labor-power is capital, the result of the consumption of other 
capital in the form of food ; and all the difference between an 
advancing and a declining state of society, is found in the fact, 
that in the one, there is a constant increase in the rapidity with 
which the demand for muscular or mental power follows its pro- 
duction, while in the other, there is a daily diminution therein. 
The more instantly the demand follows the supply, the more is< 
the force economiied, and the larger is the power of accumula- 
tion. The longer the interval between production and consump- 
tion, the greater is the waste of force, and the less is the power 
of accumulation. 

Of all the machinery in use among men, there is none that ex- 
ercises upon thehr actions so great an influence as that which 
gathers up and divides and subdivides, and then gathers up 
again, to be on the inst^t divided and subdivided again, the 
minutes and quarter-hours of a community. It is the machinery 
of association, and the indispenMble machinery of prog^ss ; and 
therefore it is, that we see in all new or poor communities so con- 
stant an effort to obtain something to be used in place of it, as is 
shown in various countries of the world in which an irredeemable 
paper constitutes the only medium of exchange. Throughout the 
States of the West, a currency of some description is feh to be 
among the prime necessities of life. So well is this want under* 
stood, that many Eastern banks supply notes expressly for West- 
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eni circulation, and the people there receive them and pass them 
from hand to hand, because anj money is better than none, and 
good thej cannot get, for the reason that metallic money always 
flows /rom the place where the charge for its use is high, to that 
at which it is low, as is seen to be every day the case. The 
rate of interest in the West is now enormous, but every day wit- 
nesses the export of gold to New York, where it is somewhat 
less ; and yet even the high interest of that city — rang^ing, as it 
has done for years, between ten and thirty per cent, per annum — 
cannot prevent it from going to France and Germany, where it 
commands but five or six per cent. Money thus obeys the same 
law as water — seeking always the lowest level. The latter falls 
upon the hills, but from the moment of its fall it never stops until 
it reaches the ocean ; nor does the gold of California, or the sil- 
ver of Mexico, stop until it reaches that point at which money 
most abounds, and at which, for that reason, the price paid for its 
use is least. Why this is so, we may examine. 

In all the pursuits of life, it is the first step that is the most 
costly, and the least productive of result. The quantity of effort 
required for obtaining the first hundred dollars is greater than is 
needed for increasing it to a thousand; and that, in turn, is 
greater than is required to make of the latter a hundred thousand. 
So is it with the machinery of transportation and conversion — 
with schools and books. 

Where roads are good, new ones can be cheaply made, because 
of the facility of transportation on the old ones. Where machi- 
nery of conversion abounds, new machinery may be cheaply made. 
Where the machinery of exchange, called money, freely circulates, 
further supplies may be cheaply bought, because of the wonderful 
effect of that combination of effort whiph results from growing 
power of association. It is where money is cheap so far as 
regards interest, that it is dear as regards all the finished com- 
modities required for the use of the men who mine gold or who 
cultivate the earth. A piece of money will buy far more cloth in 
Britain than in California, and it goes to the former to yield four 
per cent, interest, when it might stay in the latter to pay thirty or 
forty per cent. For the same reason it goes from Illinois to Bos- 
ton, fh>m Mississippi to Providence, from New York to Belgium 
•ad Gkrmany, ft^m Brazil to Paris, and from India to Manchea- 
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ter and Birmingkam ; and the fiister it goes, the stronger is ibi$ 
tendency towards AirUier acceleration of its rate of trayel. 

The larger the quantity of gold sent to the chief mannfiictarA 
ing centres of the earth, the lower will be the rate of interest there 
— ^the greater will be the facilities for constmcting new roads and 
mills — and the more rapid those exchanges from hand to hand 
which oonstitnte commerce, and for the making of which money 
is so absolutely indispensable. — Directly the rererse effect is pro- 
duced in the country from which it is exported, and in which, by 
reason of its export, the quantity is diminished Circulation there 
becomes languid, and the power to dispose of labor gradually 
declines, with constant waste of capital. Thedemand for cloth be* 
comes less, and mills cease to run. The closing of mills diminishes 
the demand for fuel and for iron, and furnaces are closed, while 
mines are everywhere abandoned. Labor abounds, for which 
there is no demand. The cost of maintaining order increases, 
while the power to contribute to the support of government as 
steadily decreases ; and, next, the capitalist is found transfer- 
ring himself to some other place, affording grater demand for 
his talents and his fortune. Land declines in price, and cultiva- 
tion becomes less and less a science. Production is lessened, and 
with each and every stage of this decline, there is an increased 
necessity for resorting to the g^reat central markets of the world, 
and for accepting less and less money in exchange for the few 
rude products, that can yet be raised for the supply of distant 
markets. 

Of all the commodities used by man, the precious metals are 
those that render the largest amount of service in proportion to 
their cost — and those whose movements furnish the most perfect 
test of the soundness or unsoundness of its commercial system. 
They go from those countries whose people are engaged in 
exhausting the soil, to those in which they renovate and improve 
it They go from those at which the price of raw products, and 
of land itself, is low — ^/rom those at which money is scarce and 
interest is high. The country that desires to attract the precious 
metals, and to lower the charge for the use of money, has, then, 
or\y to adopt the measures that elsewhere are seen most to tend 
towards elevation in the price of land, and increase in the reward 
of human effort In all countries, the value of land grows with 
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that deTetopment of the humiin facalties which resalts from direr- 
sity in the modes of employment, and from the conseqaent growth 
of the power of combination. That power grows in France, and 
in ail the conntries of Northern Europe; and for the reason, 
as has been shown, that all those countries have adopted the 
course of policy recommended by Colbert, and carried out by 
France. It declines in Great Britain, in Ireland, in Portugal, in 
Turkey, in the Eastern and Western Indies, and in all countries 
that follow the teachings of the British school. It has grown in 
the United States in every period of protection ; and then money 
has flowed in, and land and labor have risen in value. It has 
diminished there in every period in which trade has obtained the 
mastery over commerce. Land and labor have there declined in 
Talue as soon as their people had eaten, drunk, and worn foreign 
merchandise to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars, for 
which they had not paid ; and had thus destroyed their credit 
with other communities of the world. 

§ 8. We are told, however, by Mr. Hume— and in that he is 

followed by the professors of modem political economy — that the 

only effect of an increase of the supply of gold and silver is that 

of " heightening the price of commodities, and obligring every one 

to pay more of those little yellow or white pieces for every thing 

he purchases." Were such really the case, it would be little 

short of a miracle that we should see money always, century after 

century, passing in the same direction — to the conntries that are 

rich from those that are poor ; so poor, too, that they cannot 

afford to keep as much of it as is absolutely necessary for their 

own exchanges. The g^ld of Siberia leaves a land in which so 

little circulates that labor and its products are at the lowest 

prices, to find its way to St. Petersburg, where it will purchase 

Vkneh less labor and much less of either wheat or hemp than it 

Would do at home; and that of Carolina and Virginia goes 

steadily and regularly, year after year, to the countries to which 

the people of those States send their cotton and their wheat, 

because of the higher prices at which they sell. The silver of 

Mexico, and its cochineali travel together to the same market; 

*i^d the gold of AostraliA passes to Britain by the steamship 

which carries the wool tbat is yielded by its flocks. 
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Brery addition to the stock of money, as we are assured by the 
iugeuioQS men of modern days engaged in compiling treasury 
tables and finance reports, renders a country a good place to selj 
in, bat a bad one in which to purchase; and as the trader's 
object is that of attracting purchasers, he is led by this theory to 
believe, that the less the supply of money, the greater will be his 
trade. To what countries, however, is it that men have most 
resorted when they desired to purchase f Have they not, until 
recently, gone, almost exclusively, to Britain f It has been so, 
assuredly ; and for the reason, that there it has been that finished 
commodities were cheaply fhmished. Where have they gone to 
sell t Has it not been to Britain t It certainly has been so ; 
and for the reason, that there it was that gold, cotton, wheat, 
and all other of the rude products of the earth, were dear. 
Where do they now most tend to go when they desire to pur- 
chase cloths or silks ? Is it not to France and Oermany ? So 
it certainly is ; and for the reason, that there it is that raw mate- 
rials are highest, and finished ones are cheapest. Gold follows 
in the train of raw materials generally, and these are found, inva- 
riably, travelling to those places at which the rude products of 
the earth command the highest price, while cloth, iron, and manu- 
factures of iron and other metals, may be purchased at the low- 
est ; and the greater the flow in that direction, the greater is the 
tendency to further enhancing the prices of the former, and redu- 
cing those of the latter. Such being the case, it would seem that 
increase in the supply and circulation of money, so far from hav- 
ing the effect of causing men to give two pieces for an article that 
could before have been had for one, has, on the contrary, that of 
enabling them to obtain for one piece (he commodUy that before 
had cost them two; and that such is the case, can readily be 
shown. 

Money tends to diminish the obstacles interposed between the 
producer and the consumer, precisely as do railroads and mills 
•— all of them tending to the raising of the value of labor and 
land while cheapening the finished products of labor, and largely 
increasing the rewards of the agriculturist. Every diminution in 
the competition of railroads tends to lessen the value of labor and 
land. So does every diminution in the number oi mflls and for- 
Daoes; and so, in a still gpreater degree, does every diminution in 
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the snpiiTy of money ; whweas, increase therein tends to produce 
exactly the reverse effects. Why snch is the case is, that with 
every improTement in the character of the machinery of exchange^ 
the proportian of the transporter, the miller, or the owner of 
money, is diminished, and more is left to be. divided between the 
producer and the consumer. Both of these obtain larger wages, 
and are enabled to accumulate capital to be applied to the im* 
provement of the land or the conversion of its products ; and the 
more there is thus applied, the cheaper will be the products of the 
garde* and the factory. It is within the knowledge of all, thai 
manufiictures have greatly fallen in price, and tiiat the quanti^ 
of cotton cloth that can now be obtained for a single dollar is aa 
great as would formerly have cost five ; and that the reductiar^ 
has taken place in the very counttriea into which the gold of the 
world has steadily Jiowed, and into which U now is flowing-^ 
whence it would appear quite certain that finished commodities 
tend to fall as money flows in, while land and labor — the ulti-r 
mate raw materials of all — tend to rise in price. The gold of 
California and Australia now goes to Oermany, France, BeU 
gium, and Great Britain, where money abouids and interest is 
low, because there manufactured commodities are cheap and 
money is valuable, when measured by them. It does not go to 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, or Turkey, because there manufactured 
goods are dear, and land and labor are cheap. It does not stop 
in Mississippi, Arkansas, or Texas, because there, too, manufac- 
tures are dear, and land and labor are cheap ; but there it will 
stop at some future period, when it shall have been ascertained 
that the plough and the harrow should always be the near neigh- 
bors of the spindle and the loom. 

The higher products of a skilful agriculture ^- fruits, garden 
vegetables, and flowers — tend steadily to decline in price in all 
those countries into which money is flowing ; and for the reason, 
that agricultural improvement always accompanies manufactures, 
and manufactures always attract the precious metals. It is within 
, the knowledge of every one familiar with the operations of the 
West, that while com and pork are there always cheap, cabbages, 
peas, beans, and all green crops, are invariably scarce and dear ; 
and so continue, until, as around Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and some 
few other places, population and wealth have £^ven a stimulus to 
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the work of caltiyatioD. In England, the increase of green crops 
of all kinds has been immense, attended with decline in price ; 
and in France, a recent writer* informs ns that, notwithstanding 
the increase in the qnantitj of money, the price of wine is scarcely 
more than one-fonrth of what it was, three centuries since. By 
another we are told, that " eyery man in France, of forty years 
of age, must have remarked the sensible diminution of the price 
of garden produce, fruits of all kinds, flowers, &c.; and that most 
of the oleaginous grains and plants used in manufactures have 
fallen in like manner; while beets, carrots, beans, &c., have 
become so common that they are now fed to animals in the 
stable, "t 

Food thus becomes more abundant in those countries into 
which gold is steadily flowing, and it becomes less so in those 
from which the gold flows, as is seen in Carolina, which has stead- 
ily exhausted her land — ^in Turkey — in Portugal — and in India. 
In all those countries, land and labor are low in price. Oive 
them manufactures — thus enabling their people to combine their 
efforts — and they will obtain and retain gold; and then they will 
make roads, and the supplies of food will steadily increase as 
cloth and iron become cheaper; and land and labor will then 
rise in price. The most necessary part of the machinery of 
exchange being that which facilitates the passage of labor and its 
products from hand to hand, any diminution of its quantity is felt 
with tenfold more severity than is a diminution of the quantity of 
railroad cars or steamboats ; and because of the enormous amount 
of the exchanges made from hand to hand, compared with those 
that are made between men who are distant from each other. 
Nevertheless, writers who congratuUite the nation on the building 
of new ships, look with indifference upon a constant and increas- 
ing drain of the precious metals, attended by a cessation of motion 
throughout the community that promises, in the end, to be as per- 
feet as was that which existed in 1842. 

There is, thus, a constant tendency to decline in the value of 
gold, as compared with labor and land, in all those countries in 
which the supply of gold increases, and to a rise in that value in 
all those in which it diminishes-^which latter is fully exhibited ui 
several of the older Southern States. Why it declines in the one 

* M. MomiAU DB Jovirks. f Da FoimvAT : Dm Mwenu Fomekr. 
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is, thai^ from day to day, as mannfiictares and agricultare fmproTe^ 
there iH found constantly increasing facility for obtaining farther 
supplies of food, and of the machinery of cultiyation ; and the 
Talue of the old stock cannot exceed the cost of reproducHon. 
For the same reason there is a decline in the value of old roads, 
and of old engines. With each addition to their number, there 
is increased facility in obtaining newer and better ones ; and the 
Talue of those existing can never exceed that of the labor and 
skill required for producing others of equal power. Precisely so 
is it with money. In the early periods of society, gold and silver 
were obtained from the poor soils of Europe, but now — being 
yielded by the rich ones of Asia, America, and Australia — the 
supply thereof tends steadily to augment, with constant increase in 
the power of association and combination. With every stage of pro- 
gress in that direction, the demand for mental and physical effort 
follows more closely upon the consumption of food and clothing 
to which its production is due ; the ruder products of the soil, 
and the soil itself, increase in their money value, while the finished 
commodities required for the uses and purposes of man as steadfly 
decline; and man himself becomes more intelligent, more happy, 
and more free. The &rmer then obtains more money for his pro* 
ducts, while the miner obtains more cloth and iron for his gold. 
Between the two there is, therefore, a perfect harmony of interests 
^-all alike profiting by increase in the supplies of the precious 
metals, the most important of all the machinery of exchange in 
Qse among men. 

§ 9. Of what use, however, it may be asked, will be further 
supplies of gold and silver when a country shall have obtained the 
full allowance required for the most perfect circulation of its pro- 
ducts, and of the services of the persons of whom the society is 
composed ? Is it not possible that the commodity may become 
superabundant f It is not ; and for the reason, that the uses of 
those metals are so numerous and great. Silver is better than 
iron for a great variety of purposes. The melting-pot of the gold- 
smith, or the subjection to the hammer of the gold-beater, is the 
ultimate destination of the whole of the vast products of Siberia^ 
California, and Australia ; and the gpreater the power to use them 
tn the arts, the more rapid must be the progress of civilisation. 
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That power grows with increase in the facDitj of association and 
combination, and the latter grows with the increased facility of 
obtaining this essential machinery of association. The miner of 
gold is thus always making a market for his commodity, and the 
more of it that he supplies, the greater is the tendency towards 
decline in the price of the cloth, the watches, the steam-engines, 
and the books that ho seeks to purchase. In proof that such is 
the case, it is needed only that — ^looking back for half a century — 
we remark the vast increase in the demand for plate, and the grow- 
ing substitution of gold for the silver that so recently was used. 
Forty years since, gold watches were the exception. Now, a sO- 
Ter watch is rarely seen. Thirty years since, a gold pencil-case 
was quite a rarity. Now, such cases are made almost by millions. 
A quarter of a century since, a gilt-edged book was an unusual 
article of luxury. Now, gold is required almost by tons for gild* 
ing the edges of books. So is it erery where — gold and silver 
coming daily into use, because of the increased facility with 
which they may be obtained ; while all the commodities required 
for the miner's purposes have steadily declined in price. That 
''all discord" is "harmony not understood," we are assured; 
and the more we study the laws of nature, the more condnsiTe 
become the proofii that such is certainly the case. 

§ 10. The use of bank-notes tends, however, as we are told, 
to promote the expulsion of gold. Were it to do so, it would be 
in opposition to the great general law in virtue of which all com- 
modities tend to, and not from, the places at which they have the 
highest utility. A bank is a machine for utilizing money, by en- 
abling A, B, and to obtain the use of it at the time when D, E, 
and F, its owners, do not need its services. The direct effect of 
the establishment of such institutions in the cities of Italy, Hoi- 
land, and other countries, has always been to cause money to 
flow towards those cities ; and for the reason, that there its utility 
stood at the highest point. Even then, however, there were dif- 
flcnlties attendant upon the change of property in the money 
deposited with the bank — the owner being required to go to the 
banking-house, and write it off to the other parties. To obviate 
this difficulty, and thus increase the ulility of money, its owners 
) at length authorised to draw checks, by means of which they 
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were enablerl to transfer their property without stirring from their 
hoQses. 

The difficalty still, however, existed, that — ^private individnals 
not being generally known — snch checks could, in general, effect 
but a single transfer, and thus the recipient of money found him- 
self obliged to go through the operation of taking possession of 
that which had been transferred to him, after which he had, in 
his turn, to draw a check when he, himself, desired to effect an- 
other change of property. To obviate this, circulating notes 
were invented, and by their help the ownership of money is no# 
transferred with such rapidity that a single hundred dollars passes 
Arom hand to hand fifty times a day — effecting exchanges, per- 
haps, to the extent, of many thousand dollars, and without the 
parties being at any time required to devote a single instant to 
the work of counting the coin. This was a great invention, and 
by its aid, the utility of money was so much increased that a single 
thousand pieces could be made to do more work, than without it 
could be done by hundreds of thousands. 

This, of course, as we are told, supersedes gold and silver, and 
causes them to be exported. So we are certainly assured by 
those modem political economists who regard man as an animal 
that must be fed and will procreate — one that can be made to work 
only under the pressure of a strong necessity. Were they, how- 
ever, to look, for once, at the real man — the being made in the 
image of his Creator, and capable of almost infinite elevation — 
they would, perhaps, arrive at a conclusion widely different. The 
desires of thaJt man are infinite, and the more they are gratified, 
the more rapidly do they increase in number. The miserable Hot- 
tentot dispenses with a road of any kind, but the enlightened and 
intelligent people of other countries are seen passing in succession 
from the ordinary village road to the turnpike, and thence to the 
railroad ; and the better the existing communications, the greater 
is live thirst for further improvement. The better the schools 
and houses, the greater is the desire for superior teachers and fur- 
ther additions to the comforts of the dwelling. The more perfect 
the circulation of society, the larger is the reward of labor, and 
the greater is the power to purchase gold and silver, to be used 
for the various purposes for which they are so admirably fitted, 
and the greater is the tendency to have them flow to the places 
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at which that circulation is established. Money promotes the 
eirculation of society. The check and the bank-note stimulate 
that circnlation — giving thereby yalne to labor and land ; and 
wherever these checks and notes are most in nse, there should the 
inward current of the precious metals be most fully and firmly 
established. 

That such is the case, is proved by the facts, that, for a cen« 
tury past^ the precious metals of the world have tended most to 
Britain, where such notes were most in use. Their use increases 
rapidly in France, with constant increase in the inward flow of 
gold. So, too, does it in Oermany, towards which the auriferous 
current now sets so steadily that notes which are the representa- 
tives of money are rapidly taking the place of those irredeemable 
pieces of paper by which the use of coin has so long been super- 
seded. 

Whence flows all this gold ? From the countries in which em- 
ployments are not diversified ; from those in which there is little 
power of association and combination ; from those in which, there- 
fore, credit has no existence ; from those, finally, which do not use 
that machinery which so much increases the utility of the precious 
metals, and which we are accustomed to designate by the term 
bank-note. The precious metals go from California — from 
Mexico — from Peru — from Brazil — from Turkey — and /rom 
Portugal — the lands in which property in money is transferred 
only by means of actual delivery of the coin itself — to those in 
which it is transferred by means of a check or note. It goes 
from the plains of Kansas, where notes are not in use, to New 
York and New England, where they are — from Siberia to St 
Petersburg — from the banks of African rivers to London and 
-Liverpool — and /rom the " diggings" of Australia to the towns 
and cities of Oermany, where wool is dear and cloth is cheap. 

§ 11. All the facts exhibited throughout the world tend to 
prove that every commodity seeks that place at which it has the 
highest utility ; and all those connected with the movement of the 
precious metals prove that they constitute no exception to the 
rule. Bank-notes increase the utility of those metals, and should, 
therefore, attract, and not repel, them. Nevertheless, the two 
nations of the world which claim best to understand the principles 
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of commerce, are seen to be engaged in a cmsade against thoM 
notes ; and in the vain hope of thereby rendering their several 
countries more attractive of the produce of the mines of Pern and 
Mexico, Australia and California. In this cose, England follows 
in the lead of the United States — Sir Robert Peel's restrictions 
being later in date, by several years, than the declaration of war 
against circulating notes fulminated by the American government. 
It is a pure absurdity ; and its adoption in the United States 
is due to the fact, that their system of policy tends to that expul- 
sion of the precious metals which always mud result from the 
long-continued export of the raw products of the earth. The 
administration that adopted what is called f^ trade, was the 
same that commenced the system of compelling the community to 
use gold instead of notes ; and the result was then speedily seen 
in the disappearance from circulation of coin of any description 
whatsoever. From that time to the present, the motto of the 
generally dominant party of the Union has been — « War to the 
death against bank-notes;" and, with a view to promote their 
expulsion, laws have been passed in various States forbidding 
their use except when of too large size to enter freely into the 
transactions of the community. As must, however, inevitably be 
the case, the tendency to the loss of the precious metals has always 
been in the direct ratio of the diminution in their utility thus pro- 
duced. At one time only, in the last twenty years, has there been 
any excess import of those metals, and that was under the tariff 
of 1842. Then, money became abundant and cheap, because the 
policy of the country looked to the promotion of association and 
the extension of commerce. Now, it is scarce and dear, because 
that policy limits the power of association, and establishes the 
supremacy of trade. What are the circumstances which tend to 
influence the charge for the use of money, we may now examine. 

ybu^ 1858. — That trading centralization is rapidly subjecting the property 
and fortuaes of the whole people, to the will of a few, who are themseWes to 
profit by rU the changes they produce, is shown in the fact, that, in the short 
period of twenty months, ending August, 1857, the loans of the New York 
city banks were carried up, from $92,000,000 to $122,000,000, and then, in 
MTenty days, reduced to $95,000,000. The effect of this is seen in the 
almost entire stoppage of Uie societary movement. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BAMI SUBJECT C0NTINI7SD. 

III. — Of the Charge for the Use of Money. 

§ 1. With every increase in the facility of reproducing a 
commodity, or thing, there is a decline in the value of all 
existing things of similar kind, attended by diminntion in the 
price that can be obtained for permitting them to be used— - 
phenomena furnishing conclusiye proofs of advancing civiliza* 
tion. The house for whose construction, half a century since, 
a thousand days of labor would have been required, could now 
be reproduced in less than half that time ; as a consequence of 
which, the value of labor in houses has largely risen, while that 
of houses, measured by labor, has greatly fallen. The man who 
now desired to occupy the earlier building would not be guided, 
in the rent he would pay for it, by the cost at which it had been 
produced, but by that at which it could be reproduced. The 
labors of the present tend, therefore, to acquire power at the ex« 
pense of the accumulations of the past. 

The charge for the use of the existing money tends, in like 
manner, to decline as, from century to century, man acquires 
increased control over the services of the great forces provided 
by the Creator for his use; and therefore it is, that in every 
advancing country there is a gradual diminution of the rate of 
interest. So, too, is it, as we pass from the sparsely-peopled 
regions beyond the Mississippi towards the more thickly-settled 
New England States — interest ranging in the first between fifteen 
and sixty per cent., while in the last the highest and lowest rates 
are found in the range between five and twenty per cent. In all 
and every case, it diminishes as we approach those States or 
countries that import raw materials, and in which, therefore, land 
is high in price; while it increases as we pass towards those 
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which export those materials, and in which, therefore, land b 
cheap. — In the first of these cases, the compensation of the capi- 
talist, for this redaction, is found in the fact, that where land is 
highest and interest lowest, finished commodities of all descrip- 
tions are cheapest — enabling him to obtain a high degree of 
accommodation with a small amount of money. — The loss he suf- 
fers in the last is found in this, that where land is cheapest, fin- 
ished commodities are dearest — much money being required for 
the purchase of coats, hats, boots, and other of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life. 

§ 2. The power to purchase money, and the tendency to 
decline in the rate of interest, exist in every community in the 
precise ratio of the activity of the circulation of labor and its pro- 
ducts. The more perfect the existing supply, and the more it is 
utilized, the more rapid is the circulation, and the greater the 
tendency to increase in the ability for further purchases. The 
less the supply, and the less it is utilized, the slower is the circu- 
lation of society, and the greater is the tendency to lose what 
had before been purchased. In the one case, labor obtains 
power over capital, and the rate of interest falls. In the other, 
capital obtains increased control over labor, and the rate of inte- 
rest rises. The first of these classes of phenomena obtains in all 
those countries that follow in the lead of France — importing raw 
materials, and exporting the products of their soil in the most 
perfect form. The second is found in all of those that follow in 
the direction now indicated by England — exporting the rude pro- 
ducts of the earth, and reimporting them again in a finished state, 
as is the case with Ireland, India, Jamaica, Portug^, Turkey, 
Mexico, and all the states of Southern America. 

In further proof of this, we may take the various phenomena 
presented by the United States, as their policy has changed from 
time to time within the last half century. In the free-trade pe- 
riod that followed the close of the great European war, circula- 
tion almost ceased — labor was everywhere wasted — production 
was small — and money was scarce and high. In that which fol- 
lowed the passage of the act of 1828, every thing was different — 
the circulation having then been rapid, labor in demand, produc- 
tion great, and money low in price. The scene being once more 
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ehanged, prodaction declined, whfle money rose with great rapid* 
ity, and became at length so entirely unattainable, that banks 
anspended, States defaulted, and the Federal government was 
bankrupt. "^ Once more the protective policy was adopted, and 
then production increased with great rapidity, while the rate of 
iiiterest fell. It is now high ; and for the reason, that produdion 
%8 steadily and regularly declining inita ratio to the popuUUion, 
In proof of this, we have the fact^ that the consumption of food, 
cloth, and iron bears now a smaller proportion to the numbers of 
the people than it did ten years since. The facts of the present 
time correspond, therefore, with those observed in 1836. Money 
was then high — foreign loans were large — and emigration to the 
West was great. Speculation was then rife, as it is now ; but 
daily diminution of production laid the foundation of the distress 
and ruin that became so universal in 1842. 

That real prosperity is totally inconsistent with an advancing 
rate of interest, is a fact whose truth is proved by every chapter 
in the history of the world. In that direction lie centralizatioii 
and slavery ; and for the reason, that an increase in the charge 
for the use of money is evidence of growth in the power of the 
accumulations of the past over the labor of the present — of cap!* 
tal over labor. In proof of this, we have the fact, that through- 
out an important portion of the Union, the pro-slavery feeling 
keeps steady pace with the exhaustion of the land, by the export 
of its products in their rudest shapes — with the export of the pre* 
cious metals — and with the mcrease in the price of money. 

§ 3. Money is often spoken of as capital ; and thus we are told 
that interest is high, because "capital is scarce." There would, 
however, be as much propriety in saying that rents, tolls, or freights 
were high, because capital was scarce. Interest is always high 
when money, from whatsoever cause, is scarce ; and the high price 
then paid for its use causes a deduction from the profits of the 
trader, from the rents of houses, and from the freights of ships. 
The owner of money then profits at the expense of all other capi* 
talists. Interest is the compensation paid for the use of the 

* In the dosing yean of the proteotiTe poliey of 1828^ the Federal 
goTernment paid off % large amount of debt bearing interest at thru per 
eent In the free-trade period of 1841-42, it was totallj nnable to bonrow 
money even at nx per oent 

Vol. 11. — 22 
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instrument called money, and for that alone. In conntries in 
which it is high, the rate of profit ia necessarily so, because the 
charge for the use of the money that is required enters so largely 
into the trader's profit. 

The high profits of the western United States are said to be 
the cause of the high interest that is paid ; but here, as every- 
where, modem political economy substitutes effect for cause. 
Interest is there high because money — the thing for which alone 
interest is paid — is scarce; and because its scarcity enables 
the men who can command the use of machinery of exchange to 
obtain large profits by means of standing between the producer 
who needs advances on his com, and the consumer who requires 
credit on his cloth and iron. Wherever it is scarce, circulation is 
sluggish ; the waste of physical and mental power is great ; and 
the man who can then command the use of that indispen" 
sable machinery, becomes even more the master of him who 
desires to use it than the transporter does when crops are large 
and ships are scarce. That this is so, must be well known to all 
who read this volume. It is, too, quite as trae in reference to 
those countries which abound in capital of every other kind, as it 
is in relation to those in which such capital scarcely at all exists. 
The condition of the working classes in England in 1841 was 
most deplorable, and yet food, clothing, ships, houses, roads, and 
every thing else — money alone excepted — were most abundant. 
Capital is a word of the largest signification. Money is one that 
refers only to the machinery of exchange from hand to hand. 

§ 4. This mistake of confounding money with capital appears 
in a recent work by one of the leading economists of France, who 
regards it as an error but too common to say, that "money is 
plenty, or money is scarce, to indicate that state of things which 
exists when the artisan seeking for capital obtains it with facility, 
or finds it difficult to be obtained. " * 

In his opinion, the English expression, " money market^" should 
be changed to "capital market ;" and when the farmer complaing 
that " money is scarce," he regards him as being " the dupe of a 
metaphor, in virtue of which, in ordinary speech, capital is termed 
money, because money is the measure of capital, "f 

* Chbvauu: Vi la MonnaU, p. 880. f Ibid. p. 888. 
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The error here would seem to be on the side of the economisti 
and not on that of the farmer, whose daily experience teaches 
him that when money — ^the machine by means of which exchanges 
are made from hand to hand — circulates freely, he becomes mora 
prosperous from day to day ; whereas, when it is scarce, and cir- 
culates slowly, his prosperity disappears. It is not capital that 
is needed, but money — the machine by help of which the products 
of labor and capital are kept in motion, and without which they 
cannot move except in the fashion of primitive times, when skins 
were traded for knives and cloth. The actual capital of the 
United States in houses, lands, factories, furnaces, mines, ships, 
roads, canals, and other similar property, has, in the last ten 
years, been increased by the application of labor to the extent of 
thousands of millions of dollars ; and yet we see in all directions 
roads half finished, and unlikely soon to be completed, although 
laborers are seeking employment — mills stopped for want of 
demand for their products — laborers unable to sell their labor— 
and men of business compelled to curtail their operations, because 
of the difficulty experienced in obtaining the means with which to 
pay their debts. Why is this so ? Not, certainly, because of any 
diminution of capital, for that is greater than it has ever been. 
Look where we may, we see new houses, roads, and forms, and- 
almost States, created since the date of the last census, while 
several millions have been added to the population. Capital 
and labor, the things to be moved, have increased, but with that 
increase thera has been a steady export of the machinery by 
which motion was to be produced — the results we now observe 
being only those which might have been expected from such a 
course of operation. The drain of money has caused the exist- 
ence of this state of things ; and, to produce an almost entira 
stoppage of motion, it is needed only that the export from the 
Atlantic States should annually exceed by the most trivial quan- 
tity the import from California. — The little capital required for 
making a railroad adds many millions to the value of the lands 
through which it runs, because it produces rapid circulation of 
their produce. The very little required for building fiimaceB 
and mills gives value to land and liibor, because it causes 
rapid circulation among the products of labor which seek to 
be exchanged ; but the very minute quantity employed in main* 
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otaDge ? Because — direet ezchuige beiog impoMible — thej must 
eommenco by selling ; and, as they, in their tarn, mast demand 
money, they cannot find purchasers. Here we have a saspeDsion 
of labor on both sides, and it is in cases like this^ that prodoction 
is languid and society yeg^tates, although surrounded by all the 
elements of activity and prosperity. 

''Means might, however, be found for removing this difficolty. 
If the machinist, the blacksmith, and the wheelwright refuse to 
deliver their products except for ready money, it is not because 
of any doubt they entertain of the future solvency of the farmer 
or the manufacturer ; but because it is not convenient to them 
to make credit sales that would diminish their acUvfi capital, and 
perhaps prevent them from continuing their operations. Let each 
one, then, in delivering his articles, as he has confidence in the 
future ability of those who now demand them, require only, in 
place of money, a note that he can use in his turn with those 
who furnish him. On this consideration, circulation will be re- 
established, and labor will be resumed. True, but we must first 
be sure that these notes, when accepted, will be received .else- 
where, or otherwise it becomes at once a simple sale on credit. 
This certainty, however, cannot be obtained, and therefore they 
refose the notes ; not because of any suspicion of their ultimate 
value, but because of doubts of the possibility of disposing of 
them. At this moment a bank intervenes, and says: — 'You, 
machinist, deliver your machinery ; you, blacksmith, your instru- 
ments ; you, ploughman, your raw materials ; you, manufacturer, 
your manufactures: accept with confidence notes payable at a 
future time, provided you have confidence in the goodness of 
those who will thus become your debtors. I will take charge of 
all those notes, and hold them until they shall become due — giving 
you in exchange other notes, issued by me, that you will be cer- 
tain to find of universal accep^tion.' Forthwith, all difficulty is at 
an end — sales are made, goods circulate, and production becomes 
animated. There are no longer raw materials, instruments, nor 
products of any description, remaining, even for a moment, unem- 
ployed."* 

There is here no change whatever in the quantity of capital 
owned by the community, and yet its members are seen passing 
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from a dtate of itpathy and nnprodnctiTeness to one of activitf 
and prodactiveness — enabling everj man to sell his labor — 
receiving in exchange the commoditieB required for the consump- 
tion of wives and families, who before were like to suffer for want 
of the common necessaries of life. What, however, was it, that gave 
value to these notes, and why was it, that they circulated so much 
more freely than those of the blacksmith and the farmer? 
Becituse there existed in the community a confidence that behind 
them stood a pile of money sufficient to redeem each and every 
one of them, whenever and however presented. Without the 
existence of that belief, they could not have circulated, as would 
soon be seen were there established a drain of gold — producing 
a steady diminution of the quantity in the possession of the bank, 
until at length even a single note failed to be paid on presenta- 
tion. From that moment their circulation would be stopped; 
the suspension of movement would again take place; and the 
blacksmith, the machinist, and the wheelwright would again 
mourn over instruments that they would gladly exchange for food 
and cloth ; while the farmer and the manufacturer would suffer 
from the diffiiculty of obtaining machinery for the better produc- 
tion of food and clothing. Money is to society what fuel is (q 
the locomotive and food to the man — (he cause of tno^ton, 
wJience results power. Withdraw the fuel, and the elements of 
which water is composed cease to move, and the machine becomes 
stationary. Withdrawal of the food from man is followed by 
paralysis and death ; and such, precisely, is the effect of failure 
of the necessary supply of money — ^the producer of motion among 
the elements of which society is composed. 

When, therefore, the farmer complainia that money is scarce, 
and the laborer, mechanic, and manufacturer repeat the complaint, 
they are right. It is money that is needed, and their common 
sense does not in any manner deceive them. In every country of 
the world, pleasant feelings are excited by hearing of the incom- 
ing of gold and silver, because therewith are associated ideas 
of activity and energy ; whOe, on the contrary, fear and sorrow 
are excited by their outgoing — there being therewith associated 
ideas of dulness, inactivity, suffering, and death. To this it is 
due that in almost every nation of Europe laws have been enacted 
having for their object the prohibition of the export ef flie coin of 
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the reftlm. The end sought to be accomplished was a right one 
— the law-makers having failed only in discerning the proper 
mode of seeking its accomplishment. They needed to attract 
money by giving to their subjects the peace and security, and the 
exemption from taxation, required for enabling them to appro* 
priate more of their labor to the accumulation of machinery for 
facilitating the production of the commodities with which it could 
be purchased. — Money is capital, but capital is not necessarily 
money. When a man negotiates a loan, he obtains money for 
which he pays interest ; when he borrows the use of a house, he 
pays rent; when he hires a ship, he pays freight; and there 
is strict propriety in maintaining the use of the term "money 
market," in preference to adopting that of "capital market;" 
which it is now proposed to substitute for it 

{ 6. The motion described in the passage above given, pro* 
ceeded, as the reader has seen, from the substitution of bank* 
notes for those of individuals, the use of which, however, as w^ 
are assured, tends to the expulsion of the precious metals. The 
reverse of this being the fact — money always tending towards 
those countries in which there exists that confidence which induces 
men to accept the transfer of property in coin by means of circn* 
lating notes — ^we have all the advantage suggested by M. Goque* 
lin, unaccompanied by the disadvantage that has been suggested. 
All commodities will seek that place at which they are most 
utilized ; and more than with any other is this the case with the 
precious metals. A hundred thousand pounds being, by the use 
of such notes, made to perform the work that without them would 
have required half a million, their effect has always been to iower 
the rate of interest for the us^ of money, to the great advantage 
of those who required to borrow it — while increasing the produc* 
tiou, and diminishing the cost^ of the commodities required to be 
used by the owner of the gold ; to the great advantage of both. 
Such are the effects which are now observed in both France and 
(Germany. In the former, bank-notes have only recently come 
into use, but the import of gold increases with the extension of 
oredit, and the decline in the rate of interest. In the latter, the 
habit of association, and the extension of credit, are now rapidly 
growing by help of the ZolUVerein, or Customs-Union, esta- 
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blUhed with a yiew to bring together the ptodncer of food and 
wool and the consumers of food, cloth, and iron. It is throngh 
this increase in tke rUiliJty of the metals that there has been a 
decline in their value — the gpreater facility of purchasing them 
with cheaply-produced food and manufactures, giving increased 
power to apply them to rarious uses in the arts. So is it with 
all other commodities. As improved steam-engines enable us to 
obtain a larger amount of power from the same quantity of coal, 
the utility of coal increases, but its value declines, because of the 
increased facility of obtaining more coal, and more iron for the con- 
struction of other engines. As the old road becomes more use- 
ftd from the increased use that is made of it by a growing popu* 
lation, its value declines, because of the growing facility of obtain- 
ing new and better roads. Utility, as the reader has already seen, 
is the measure of the power of man over nature, while value is the 
measure of the power of nature over man — of the obstacles to be 
overcome before a commodity can be acquired ; and this declines 
as the former rises. With every augmentation of wealth result- 
ing from Association and combination, there is an augmented 
power to subject to cultivation the richer soils ; and with every 
stage of progress in this direction, the value of labor rises, while 
that of the original poor soils as much declines. Such, too, is 
the case with the precious metals, whose value everywhere declines 
as their utility increases. Wherever, and whenever, they are 
hoarded, they are useless, and the rate of interest is high. To 
reduce that rate, it is only needed that they be applied to their 
proper use — that of promoting those exchanges of service which 
constitute the commerce of man with his fellow-man. 

§ 7. With increase in the supply of money, there is every- 
where a steady tendency towards an equalization of the price 
paid by the poor and the rich for the services of this great 
instrument of association. A century since, the British three per 
cents, were higher than they are now, and of course the rate of 
interest on such securities was lower; but the rate of interest 
paid by men of small means was greatly higher. So in France, 
when the government could borrow at five per cent., the weekly 
charge in the retail operations of the markets of Paris was neady 
a hundred and seventy-five per cent So is it now^'throogfaoiit 
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the XTiiltcd States. The wealthy man can borrow at ten or twelre 
per cent, but the small mannfactarer can scarcely do bo at any 
price ; while the poor laborer is happy to obtain credit at eren 
cent, per cent. Whenever, and wherever, money la scarce 
and credit is impaired, there is great inequality. So soon, how- 
ever, as it becomes again abundant, the prices charged for its nse 
tend gradaally towards a level — ^the small operator, of good cha- 
racter for punctnality, obtaining loans at nearly, if not qnite, as 
low a rate as does his opulent neighbor. With the growth of 
wealth, in whatsoever form, there is a tendency towards equality, 
manifested by a constant increase in the proportion of the laborer 
or artisan, and corresponding diminution in that retained by the 
land-owner or other capitalist ; but in none of the operations of 
life is that tendency so frequently or so clearly manifested, as in 
the transactions connected with the use of money— of all the ma- 
chinery of exchange in use by man, the one that renders the largest 
amount of service, and at the smallest cost. 

With every increase in the supply of money, there is, too, a 
diminution of the burden imposed by pre-existing capital It is 
within the knowledge of every man who reads this volume, that 
mortgages become more and more oppressive as money becomes 
more scarce ; and that as the supply increases, there is a diminu- 
tion of the weight of the mortgage, both as regards the payment 
of interest and the repayment of the principal. In the former case, 
if the movement be continued for a sufficient length of time, it 
results in the forced sale of the incumbered property, as was seen 
to so great an extent in this country in 1842, and has recently 
been seen in Ireland. The rich are thus made richer, while the 
poor are ruined. Every step towards increase in the facility of 
obtaining money is therefore equalizing in its character. 

Again, with every increase in the abundance of money, taxes 
become less oppressive to those who pay them, and less beneficial 
to those who receive them, except, in so far as an increased pro- 
duction of the commodities required for their consumption, makes 
amends for decline in the value of the one in which their salaries 
are paid. The men of fixed incomes — whether soldiers, judges, 
generals, or sovereigns — lose now by the substitution of the 
cheaper gold for the dearer sUver ; but the farmer, the laborer, 
and the other tax-payers of the country, profit ; and here ag^in 
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we hare evidence of the highly equalizing tendency of an increase 
in the power of man, over those great deposits of the only commo 
dities capable of being used with advantage in the transfer of pro- 
perty from hand to hand. 

That sach is the tendency of the gpreatly increased fiicilities for 
obtaining the precioos metals, is clearly seen by the men of En- 
rope who derive their means of existence from the public treasury 
— from money-rents — or from interest ; as is shown by the inge- 
nious efforts in France and Holland for excluding gold from cir- 
culation. The public debt of the latter being immense, and the 
men who look to the treasury for dividends being gpreat in num- 
ber and in power, they, of course, have desired to be paid in sil- 
ver, as the metal of greatest value ; while the tex-payers would 
have preferred to pay in gold, as being the one of smallest value. 
The former triumphed, and gold was formally excluded from the 
circulation. In India, too, gold was expelled — the Company 
having preferred to collect its taxes in the dearest commo- 
dity. In France, as yet, the effort has proved a failure. Taxes, 
rente, and interest being there enormous in amount, their reci- 
piente are both numerous and powerful. The annual receipte 
and disbnrsemente from the treasury being about 1,700,000,000 
francs, while mortgage debte require nearly half as much, and 
rente of houses and lands perhaps as much more, we have thus an 
amount of more than $600,000,000 to be first collected in money, 
and then again divided among the most influential members of 
society — all desiring to receive the dearest of the precious metals ; 
to the great injury of the tex-payers, and of those who need to 
pay for the use of money. 

The abundance of gold being equalizing in ite tendency, they 
would repudiate that metel ; and yet the injury would ultimately 
recoil upon themselves. Such a measure could not fiiil largely to 
increase the tendency in that country towards the stete of things 
so well described in the extract from M. Coquelin's excellent 
little book — that of frequent suspensions of labor, resulting 
from the difficulty of finding purchasers for ite producte ; every- 
where a consequence of deficiency in the machinery of circulation. 
Elsewhere he reminds his readers of the French proverb, which 
says, that " the difficulty is not to produce, but to sell ;" and 
without desiring to assert ite absolute truth, he says that it is im* 
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possible to deny that it is tnie to a great extent. ''If,'^ as he' 
continties, " the difficulty of selling did not arrest production, the 
people of France woold carry the amount of their production yery 
far beyond its present limits. " Not one in ten of them, as he as* 
snres his readers, produces as much as he could ; and yet, every- 
where, ** the great question is to find a market for the things pro- 
duced." Hence it is that he finds himself compelled to describe 
the condition of the French workman as " comparatiyely wretched." 
The difficulty, however, is not confined to them — the discomfort 
resulting from this state of things being universal, and extending^ 
throughout the range of society. "^ 

The capital in labor and land exists, but it needs a circulation 
that can be obtained, only by help of a sufficient supply of the 
machinery by means of which exchanges are made from hand to 
hand. " What is really wanted by the French farmer," says M. 
Coquelin, "is not capital, but the power to pay for what he 
needs. That is the capital he requires, and, wanting it, he finds 
himself compelled to deny himself and his land the advantages 
that would result from the possession of cattle, seeds, and agri- 
cultural instruments which would enable him to add largely to his 
production." Admitting, as he further says, that credit would 
give him power to pay, he would be seen giving lus orders "to 
the wheel wrighti the blacksmith, the cattle-grower, and the manure* 
turer of manures, all of whom woulctbe set to work, and in a little 
time agricultural capital would abound throughout the country." 
In order, however, that this credit may exist, there must be a base 
upon which it can rest, and that base can be nothing else thaa 
money — every man who accepts a note, doing so because he 
believes he can have money for it when he will. The power to 
establish that base throughout France must increase with every 
step tending to diminish the weight of taxes and interest, as is the 
case with the one which substitutes gold for silver in the payments 
to receivers of interest upon bank stocks, mortgages, and public 
debts. Every increase in the facility of making these payments is, 
as has been said, equalizing in its tendency ; and therefore it is, 
that the moneyed aristocracy of France has manifested so great 
an anxiety to confine the circulation exclusively to the dearer 
metal — silver. What is remarkable, however, is, that among 
* Du OrwHt, H da Banques, p. 167. 
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those who seem most to appreciate the "evils" that, as thef saj^ 
must result from an increase in the supply, and diminntion in the 
Talne, of money, and who manifest the greatest anxiety for the 
passage of laws restricting the people from determining whether 
they will or will not use gold in their various transactions, are 
leading advocates of the system commonly known as free trade ; 
and the leading opponents, too, of all governmental interference 
with the operations of individual members of society.* 

§ 8. The strength of a community among the nations of the 
world grows with the decline in the charge for the use of money, 
or rate of interest That decline is always a consequence of the 
influx, and of the increased utilization, of the precious metals. 
That influx takes place in all the countries which adopt the advice 
of Adam Smith, in placing the consumer of com by the side of 
the producer of wool — thus enabling themselves to export their 
products in the most finished form. — In all such countries, credit 
grows ; commerce becomes rapid ; mind becomes developed ; 
land acquires value ; man acquires power over nature, and be* 
comes more happy and more free — the labors of the present 
steadily acquiring greater control over the accumulations of the 
past. 

The strength of a community declines with increase in the rate 
of interest That increase results firom efflux of the precious 
metals, or from the existence of the doubt and insecurity which 
lead to hoarding them, and thus diminish their utility. That 
efflux takes place in all countries which reject the advice of Adam 
Bmith — refusing to place the consumer by the side of the pro- 

* See Journal da Ewnomittet, May, 1854, for an artiole on the Depreoia- 
tton of GokL It is somewhat remarkable that the most actire opponents of 
measures tending to the ntiliiation of money, and consequent duninntion of 
the rate of interest, should, in Engknd, France, and the United States, be 
the most earnest adTOcates of the system that looks to the oentraliiation of 
manufactures by means of what are called free-trade measures. Sir Bobwt 
Peel was the author of Tarious limitations of the English currency, and ^e 
American crusade against banks and their notes is continued to the present 
time by free-trade adTocates, as is shown in the recent financial Reports. 

In all countries, freedom grows with the growth of credit and the utilisa* 
tton of the precious metals, because in aH such cases the circulation of 
society becomes more rapid, and labor more producttre. The final adoption 
of fr«e-trade measures as the Democratic policy, the repudiation of credit, 
and the commencement of the pro-slarery feeling that now exists, date, each 
and aU of them, back to the years 1886 and 1886. 
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and finished articles, the less is the trader's share. Those prices 
do approximate throughout most of Continental Europe; and 
the consequences of this are seen in the diminishing power of 
Great Britain to control the ultimate disposition of the commo- 
dities she receives from those countries which consume her manu- 
factures — respresentingy as they do, only the raw produce she has 
imported, and not in any manner what she has herself produced.* 
Sugar, coffee, tea, fruit, lumber, and other commodities, she must 
retain, but the gold escapes her hands. The quantity of coin 
issued by the British mint, in the six years from 1848 to 1858, 
was £32;500,000, or about $160,000,000 ; and of this vast sum 
more than three-fourths were issued from 1851 to 1853. Since 
then, nearly all the produce of California has gone to Europe. 
Thereto has been added the vast amount of gold yielded by Aus- 
tralia ; and yet, though almost the whole has gone first to Eng- 
land, the quantity of bullion now held by the Bank is less by many 
millions, than it was before the discovery of those gpreat deposits 
which now are flooding the world ; while the standing rate of 
interest has much increased. 

The policy of the United States — differing totally from that of 
Northern Europe — ^is that of acquiescence in a system based upon 
the idea of cheapening the products of the farm and the plan- 
tation. Notwithstanding an addition, in the last decade, of 
nearly eight millions to their population, the number of persons 
now engaged in the chief departments of manufacture scarcely 
exceeds that of 1847. All, therefore, being driven to the effort 
to draw support from cultivation of the land, or from the pursuits 
o( trade, the result is seen in the &cts, that agriculture makes but 
little progress — that the land is more and more exhausted from 
year to year — that its yield diminishes — that the total quantity 
of food exported does not amount, on an average of years, to a 
single dollar a head — that the total product of the vast extent of 
land engaged in growing cotton is but thrice the amount of the 
egg crop of France — ^that prices steadily diminished during nearly 
forty years — that manufactured goods are high in price. — that 
nearly all the gold of California is required to be sent abroad -— 
and that the price of money continues, year after year, at a higher 
rate than in any other civilized country of the world. 
• See anUf p. 82. 
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{ 9. Of all the machinerj in lue among men, there is nonn 
whose yield is so great in proportion to its cost as that employed 
in effecting exchanges from hand to hand — ^none whose moyements 
inward or outward are so strong an evidence of increase or de- 
crease of the productive power of the community — none, there- 
fore, that affords the statesman so excellent a barometer by 
means of which to judge of the working of his measures. It is, 
nevertheless, of all others, the one whose movements are, by 
modem political economists generally, regarded as least worthy 
of consideration. By many of them we are even taught that the 
only effect of an increase in the supply of a commodity whose 
possession is so anxiously sought by all mankind, is, that, 
instead of having the labor of counting out one, two, or three 
hundred pieces, we should be forced to count three, six, or nine 
hundred ; and that^ therefore, there is economy m being forced 
to perform the work of exchange with the smallest quantity of the 
machinery by aid of which alone it can be performed. All the 
teachings of modem economists on this subject are in direct oppo- 
sition to those of the common sense of mankind ; and, as is usu- 
ally the case, that to which all men are prompted by a sense of 
their own interests, is fat more nearly right than that which ia 
taught by philosophers who look inward to their own minds for 
the laws which govern man and matter — refusing to study the 
movements of the people by whom they are surrounded. 

The uninstracted savage finds in the waterspout and the earth- 
quake the most conclusive proof of the wonderful power of nature. 
The man of science finds it in the magnificent, but unseen, machi- 
nery by means of which the waters of the ocean are daily nised, to 
descend again in refreshing dews and summer showers. He finds 
it, too, in that insensible perspimtion which carries off so nearly 
the whole amount of food absorbed by men and animals. Again, 
he sees it in the workings of the little animals, invisible to the 
naked eye, to whom we are indebted for the creation of islands 
elaborated out of earth that has been carried from the mountains 
to the se^k, and there deposited. Studying these facts, he is led 
to the conclusion, that it \b in the minute and almost insensible 
operation of the physical laws he is to find the highest proof 
of the power of nature, and the largest amount of foroe. 80^ too^ 

Vol. II.— 28 
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fa it in the social world.* To the nninstrnctcd savage, the ship 
presents most forciblj the idea of commerce. The mere tinder 
finds it in the transport of large cargoes, composed of cotton, 
wheat, or lumber; and in the making of bills of exchange for tens 
of thousands of dollars, or of pounds. The student of social 
science, on the contrary, sees it in the exercise of a power of 
association and combination resulting from development of the 
various human faculties, and enabling each and every member of 
society to exchange his days, his hours, and his minutes for com* 
modities and things to whose production have been applied the 
days^ the hours, and the minutes of the various persons with 
whom he is associated. For that commerce, pence, sixpences, 
and shillingg are required ; and in them he finds willing slaves, 
whose operations bears to those of the ship the same relation that 
is elsewhere borne by the little coral insect to the elephant, f 

It is by means of combination of effort that man advances in 
civilization. Association brings into activity all ^e various 
powers, mental and physical, of the beings of whom society is 
composed, and individuality grows with the growth of the power 
of combination. That power it is which enables the many who 
are poor and weak to triumph over the few who are rich and 

* The wonderful effect of changes so minute as wholly to escape our no- 
tice, is wen exhibited in the following passage firom an autiior to whom we 
hare alreadj been much indebted : — 

<* An alteration in the nataral world of things of so smaU a kind as to be 
inappreciable to our senses, wonld at once insure the certain extinction of 
animal and vegetable life. Let the All-powerfnl order that the minute pro« 
portion of carbonic acid in the atmosphere should be removed, and in a 
single hour vegetation would droop— in a single week, probably, not a pUnt 
would remain aHre on the whole face of the dry land I And yet the human 
organs wonld perceive no change in the nature of the atmosphere, and the 
mass of mankind would first wonder at the fatal plague which had so sud- 
denly stricken all vegetable forms, and, after a brief period of stupefied and 
undefined dread, they, too, would perish, as the plants had done, for want 
of sustenance. "--JoHMSTOM : Chemiitry of Ctrnmon Lift, vol. ii. p. 866. 

t The use of the smaller coins is an eridence of freedom. Among slave 
populations they are not needed — the laborer baring none of the smaller 
exchanges to make. Throughout the southern United States, the small sil- 
ver coins are rarely seen — the whole intercourse of the people of tiie plant** 
tions being made Uirough the medium of their owners on one hand, and the 
trader in cotton on the other. The appearance of the silrer piece of three 
oents' Talue was an eridenoe of growing cirilisation, and another has sine« 
been tonished in the oouTenient piece of copper, nickel, and rinc, that has 
been substituted for the clumsy copper coin which preriouslyhad represented 
the hundredth part of a dollar. 
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strong ; aud therefore it Is that men become more free with eyery 
advance in wealth and population. To enable them to associate, 
there is required an Instrument by help of which the process of 
composition, decomposition, and recomposition of the yarious 
forces may readily be effected ; so that while all unite to produce 
the effect desired, each may have his share of the benefits thence 
resulting. That instrument was furnished in those metals which 
stand almost alone in the fact, that, as Minerra sprang fully 
armed from the head of Jove, they, wherever found, come forth 
ready — requiring no elaboration, no alteration, to fit them for the 
great work for which they were intended, that of enabling men to 
combine their efforts for fitting themselves worthUy to fill the post 
at the head of creation for which they were designed. Of all the 
instruments at the command of man, there are none that tend in 
so large a degree to promote individuality on the one hand, an4 
association on the other, as do gold and silver-— properlyi there* 
fore^ denominated teb Puboiovs Mkaia 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

TBX SAMI 8UBJXCT CONTDVUXD. 

IV Of (he Trade in Money. 

§ 1. Thx single commodity that is of nniTersal demand is 
money. Oo where we may, we meet nnmerons indiyidnals seek- 
ing commodities required for the satisfaction of their wants, yet 
widely differing in the nature of their demands. One needs 
food; a second, clothing; a third, books, newspapers, silks, 
satins, houses, cattle, horses, or ships. Many desire food, yet 
while one would have fish, another rejects the fish and seeks for 
meat. Offer clothing to him who sought for ships, and he would 
proYC to have been supplied. Place before the seeker after silks, 
satins, or railroad bonds, the finest lot of cattle, and he could not 
be induced to purchase. . The lady of fashion would reject the 
pantaloons ; while the porter would regard her slipper as being 
wholly worthless. Among all these people, neyertheless, there 
would not be found eyen a single one unwilling to give labor, 
attention, skill, houses, bonds, lands, horses, or whatever other 
commodity might be within his reach, in exchange for mcihey — 
provided, only, that the quantity offered in exchange were deemed 
sufficient. 

So, again, if we look throughout the world. The poor AfHcan 
searches anxiously in the sands for gold, while the yet poorer 
Lapp, and the wretched Patagonian — almost the antipodes of 
each other — are alike in the fact, that they are ready, at any 
1 moment, to exchange their labor and its products for either of 
the precious metals. Each and every of these people attaches to 
their possession a higher value than is attached thereto by the 
poorest beggar in the streets of Paris or of London ; and for the 
reason, that the obstacles standing in the way of their reprodoo* 
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tton, great as thej maj be with the latter, are yet greater with 
the former. 

So has it been in every age. The Midianite merchants paid 
for Joseph with so many pieces of silver. Rome was sold to 
Brennos for gold. That of !Macedon bought the services of 
Demosthenes ; and it was thirty pieces of silver that paid for the 
treason of Jadas. It was the gold of Spain that enabled Han- 
nibal to cross the Alps; as that of the Spanish-American 
colonies has enabled France to snbjagate so large a portion of 
Northern Africa. Sovereigns in the East heap np gold as 
provision against future accidents, and finance ministers in the 
West rejoice when their accounts enable them to exhibit a full 
supply of the precious metals. When it is otherwise — when, 
because of war, or of other circumstances, the revenue proves 
deficient — the highest dignitaries are seen paying obsequious 
court to the Rothschild and the Baring, controllers of the supply 
of money. So, too, when railroads are to be made, or steamers 
to be built Farmers and contractors, land-owners and stock* 
holders, then go, cap in hand, to the Crcesuses of Paris and 
London, anxious to obtain a favorable hearing — and desiring to 
propitiate the man of power by making whatever sacrifice may 
seem to be required. 

Of all the materials of which the earth is composed, there an 
none so universally acceptable as gold and silver. Why should 
it be so ? Because of their having distinctive qualities that bring 
them into direct connection with the distinctive qualities of man 
— - facilitating the growth of association, and promoting the deve- 
lopment of individuality. They are the indiapenaable instru- 
ments of society, or commerce. Therefore it is, that we see them 
to have been seized upon by the class that lives by virtue of the 
exercise of their powers of appropriation, as fomishing the most 
efficient of all the machinery of taxation. 

§ 2. In the early period of socidy, when poor and scattered 
men are compelled to limit themselves to the cultivation of the 
least fruitful soils, the quantity of money in use — trivial as H 
is -shears a large propotfibn to the whole amount of commerce 
that is maintained. Among the Altai Mountains, an ounce (/ 
diver suffices for purchasing two hundred and fifty pounds of bee( 
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or a hundred pounds of bntter; and among the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres, the horses that can be purchased with a pound 
of gold count by thousands. The Hindoo sells his month's labor 
for a rupee, and when he chances to obtain a piece of gold, he 
wraps it up with care, hoping never to have occasion to cause 
it again to see the light. The wretched Laplander hides his 
monej in the earth, and dies — leaving his secret undiscoTcred. 
In such cases, the utility of money is very small, but its value is 
very great. With the growth of population, and consequent 
increase in the power of association, the former rises, but the 
latter fails ; and this it does, because of a constant diminution in 
the cost of reproduction consequent upon the augmented wealth 
and power of man. With every stage of progress, the quantity 
of money required bears a diminishing proportion to the com- 
merce that is to be carried on, as is seen by comparing the small 
amount used in London, Paris, Philadelphia, or New York, for 
effecting exchanges that count by millions daily, with the limited 
commerce found in Peru or India, where— society being torpid-* 
each exchange must be accompanied by a delivery of the coin 
required for its accomplishment. With every increase in the 
Telocity of water, a smaller quantity is required for producing a 
given effect ; and so, precisely, is it with money. Here, as every* 
where throughout nature, increase in the rapidity of motion, is 
attended by decline in the proportion borne by the material that 
is used to the effect that is produced. 

§ 8. Centralization, whether political or trading, tends to the 
diminution of motion, with constant increase in the proportion 
of money required, and diminution in the effect — progress in 
that direction carrying a community towards a state of things 
resembling the barbarism of early settlements. The greater the 
amount of taxes required, the larger will be the quantity of 
money always on the road to the treasury, and the longer will be 
the time that must elapse before — even if ever — it returns to the 
place whence it came. The greater the distance between the far- 
mer and the artisan, the larger being the number of hands through 
which the produce passes, there is, at every stage, an increased 
demand for money for the payment of freights, commissions, and 
other charges ; and for the purchase and repurchase of the pro* 
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dQce itself. Every increase of taxfttion, and every increase of 
the necessity for effecting changes of place, tends to diminish the 
power to cnltivate the richer soils, and to diminish the qnantity 
produced — while increasing the amount of money required, with 
constant increase in the proportion borne by it to the amount 
of commerce. 

§ 4. Decentralization, or the establishment of local centres of 
action, tends, on the contrary, while increasing the amount of 
commerce, to diminish the quantity of money required, and to 
diminish its value — while increasing its utility. The more perfect 
the localization, the smaller will be the proportion borne by 
money to the amount of commerce, and the greater the facility 
for applying the precious metals to the various uses for which 
they were intended. 

The more perfect the power of association, and the greater the 
development of individuality, the smaller will be the quantity of 
money needed for the payment of taxes — the shorter the time 
that must elapse before it enters again into circulation — and the 
'ess the quantity required for paying freights and charges, or for 
effecting purchases and repurchases. 

The smaller the quantity of coin required for effecting exchanges, 
the more rapid will be the growth of commerce, and the greater 
the facility for subjugating to the plough the richer soils, with con- 
stant increase of product 

The proportion of money to commerce tends, therefore, to de« 
cline, with constant increase in the power of commerce to com* 
mand the use of the great instrument whose services it so much 
needs. 

With every stage of prog^ress in this direction, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to steadiness of value. The fluctuations of all new 
settlements are, as is well known, exceedingly great. On one day, 
a piece of g^ld of a certain weight wiU pay for a barrel of flour, but 
on another, and within a month, two such pieces are required ; and 
then, at the close of another month, a similar barrel may be had 
for little more than the cost of transportation.* At one moment^ 
money may be hired at eight or ten per cent; whereas, at the 
next, it commands forty, fifty, or sixty per cent 
• 8m «Nlf^ p. 189. 
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§ 5. The tendency of gold and Bilrer towards steadiness in yalne 
is their great recommendation as standards with which the Talae 
of other commodities maj be compared ; and were the trade in 
roonej free from interference, thej would be almost as perfect in 
that respect as is the yardstick as a measure of length, or the 
bushel as a measure of capacity. The whole quantity of com, 
cotton, and sugar, in market, in any year, being consumed 
within the year, a fbilure of crop may make a change of fifty, or 
even of a hundred, per cent, in the price ; whereas, the quan- 
tity of gold and silver always in market being hundreds of times 
more than is required for a year's consumption, a total failure of 
the year's crop shodd not affect it to the extent of CTcn one per 
cent. J 

So numerous, neyertheless, have always been the interferences 
with the commerce in money, that of all things it is most subject 
to sudden alteration in supply and yalue. It is a yardstick of 
perpetually changing length — a gallon measure that contains, 
sometimes, three quarts, and at others six, or eyen twelve. Why 
it is so, we may now inquire. 

Centralization guying power to the class that lives by virtue of 
the exercise of the power of appropriation — the soldier and the 
trader — every increase therein is attended by increase in the 
taxes to be levied. The commodities selected as the subjects of 
taxation are always those of absolute necessity — salt, sugar, 
tobacco, and other things of almost universal use. Of all, how- 
ever, there is none so indxtipeniahle to the movement of society 
as money. Therefbre it is, that we find its management so uni- 
versally to have been assumed by governments, to be exercised 
for public or for private profit. 

With the growing centraliEation of power in the state of 
Athens, we mark a constant increase in the value of money as 
compared with man, and in the number and rapacity of money- 
dealers. In many of the subject states and cities, the precious 
metals became so scarce as to compel recourse to coins of copper 
and of iron, circulated at rates far exceeding their real value. At 
a later period, money almost entirely disappeared — the land 
being then cultivated by slaves, to whom the use of the instrument 
of association was altogether denied. 

As centralization grew in Borne, the copper as fell by degrees 
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from a ponnd to half an onnce, and the silyer denier from 158 
grains to 84 ; while the golden aureus of the days of AQgQstns, 
which weighed 147 g^ins, stood, under Oalba, at onlj 13T. 
The object of all these changes haying been the promotion of 
the interests of the few who controlled the movements of the 
govemmeut, they were attended with constant increase in the 
inequality of conditions, and in the valoe of the precious metals. 
as compared with labor. With each, there was an increase in the 
proportion charged, as interest, for the use of the little money 
which circnlatcd among a people whose daily wants were sup- 
plied by means of daily distributions from the public treasury. 
That Brutus received four per cent, per month, is matter of his- 
torical record ; but, large as was this proportion, it must have 
been thrice exceeded in the minor operations of the imperial city. 
The poorer a people, the larger is always the rate of interest 
Therefore is it, that we find colossal fortunes so rapidly to have 
accumulated in the days when pauperism so much abounded. 

§ 6. To find the fakification of money carried to its highest pointy 
we must, however, study history of a later date. Philip the Fair, 
of France, changed the coinage thirteen times in a single year, and 
more than a hundred times during his reign — the object of every 
change having been the plunder of those by whom his money was 
required to be used. Heavy pieces were called in, that light ones 
might be issued in their stead, and next the latter were discre- 
dited — those who had on one day accepted a piece at more, 
being thus compelled, on another, to part with it at less, than its 
real value. Louis X., Charles lY., Philip Y. and YI., and their 
inccessors, followed his example ; and even so late as the reign 
of Louis XYI. we find the director of the mint reproaching his 
subordinates with making their coins so heavy, as to prevent the 
king from obtaining " his proper profit." How great had been 
the taxation performed by means of constant tampering with the 
corrency is seen in the fact, that at the Revolution it would have 
required sixty-six livres to give the same quantity of silver, that 
originally had been contained in one. 

This course of proceeding produced, necessarily, the hoarding 
of money -^ its utility being thus destroyed,, while its value was 
increased. More than any country in Europe, France has been 
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distinguished by the exactions of money-dealers, all of whose 
operations tended to increase the control of the aocnmnlationv 
of the past over the laborers of the present. Hence it la, 
that credit has had so slight existence — that the charge for the 
nse of money has been so uniformly high— and that squalid 
wretchedness has accompanied such great magnificence. Thai 
centralization, splendor, poverty, and weakness are clo^e compa- 
nions, is a fact whose truth is proved by every page of history; 
but by none more fully than by those which recount the histories 
of France and Spain, in which latter the gradual debasement of 
the coin was continued until 1786. 

Such, too, was the course of affairs in Scotland — the ooin 
of the realm having been falsified to so great an extent, that the 
present Scottish pound represents but a thirty-sixth part of its 
original weight. 

Down to the days of Edward III., the English pound contained 
a full pound of silver, of certain and well-known fineness. The 
pursuit of glory^ and incessant wars, forced that monarch, how- 
ever, to the adoption of frauds similar to those which had so long 
been practised by his neighbors across the Channel ; and, onee 
begun, the practice was continued until, within the two sno* 
ceeding centuries, the pound had lost two-thirds of its original 
weight. Less warlike than those of France, the sovereigns of 
England found themselves less frequently reduced to the disg^raee* 
fill necessity of tampering with the currency as a means of plun* 
dering their subjects ; while the latter — being more free — were 
less disposed to submit to such exactions. 

Money being to society what food is to the body — ^the cause of 
motion — rapidity of circulation is as much required in the one 
as in the other, and the greater it is, the more perfect will 
be the power of association, and the more certain the progress. 
That circulation might be rapid, it was indispensable that steadi* 
ness of value should be maintained. Oentralization stopped this 
motion, that taxation might be increased. The more frequently 
the money of France could be made to pass into, and out of, the 
treasury of Philip the Fair, the more frequent were his opportu- 
nities to carry into effect the trader's principle of buying silyer 
1a the cheapest market and selling it in the dearest one. 
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§ 7. The state of things above described it was, that led tc 
the formation of the Bank of Amsterdam, the first institution 
of the kind, of any importance, established ezclosively for the 
promotion of commerce — its predecessors of Venice and Oe- 
Boa having been devoted more to the management of affairs of 
state than those of individuals. It, on the contrary, looked 
wholly to the faithful guardianship of the money deposited with 
it for safe-keeping — guaranteeing to its owners that equiva- 
lent quantities of the precious metals should always be at their 
command. For the faithful performance of its duties, the States- 
General of Holland became security to the world ; as a conse- 
quence of which, the bank became at once the centre of the mo- 
neyed world — making of the city in which it was established, the 
chief European market for the precious metals. Money now 
flowed out from private hoards, and thus was utilized ; but, with 
augmentation of the quantity in market, its value tended necessa- 
rily to decline, to the great advantage of land and labor. Ham- 
burg, Nuremburg, and Rotterdam speedily following the good 
example, there were thus provided for the countries watered by 
the Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe, places of secure deposit fof 
money, and facilities for exchanging it freed from the taxation of 
French or Qerman sovereigns. 

The whole proceeding was a measure of resistance to arbitrary 
power. For it, the world was indebted to the action of smaU 
and independent communities, in which was largely developed 
that spirit of association which always accompanies diversi- 
fication of employments, and the development of individual 
faculty. In no part of Europe were the tendencieis in that direc- 
tion so strongly exhibited as in Holland and the adjacent coun- 
tries, then the seats of manufacture for the world. Raw materials 
being high in price, while finished commodities were cheap, the for- 
mer flowed steadily in as the latter flowed out. Labor being every- 
where economized, capital grew with great rapidity — focilltating 
the cultivation of the richer soils, and enabling their occupants to 
draw from them tons of food, while in England the returns to 
labor still counted by bushels only. It was the fitting place in 
which to organize resistance to a system, that gave to kings and 
princes absolute power over the most important of all the machi- 
nery of society. 
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§ 8. As yet, howeyer — ^these being odIj Biinple deposit banks 
— -anj aagmentation of the carrency thence resulting, was merely 
that which was consequent upon increased security and increased 
facility of transfer. Once placed therein, money might remain 
for centuries as useless to the community as if deposited in a 
cave of the earth, unless the owner had the will to use it. At 
the next stage, we meet with banks of discount. To under- 
stand the effect of this upon the currency, let us suppose all who 
had money in the vaults at Amsterdam to have been moved to 
have the will to use it profitably to themselves, and, with that end 
in view to have accepted certificates of stock — being thus changed 
from creditors of the institution into proprietors of it. The in- 
stant effect of this would be that of diminishing the currency by 
the whole amount of capital, as all the depositors would have 
parted with the power to transfer their money, or to use it in any 
manner whatsoever. The bank, however, having acquired the 
power they had lost, the volume of the currency would be restored 
so soon as it had accepted from other persons their notes, or bills, 
to an equal amount, in exchange for similar sums placed to their 
credit on its books. 

The apparent amount of currency would now be restored, but 
the real one would be materially increased, and for the reason, 
that the whole had passed into the hands of men of business, pay- 
ing interest for its use, and anxious not only to obtain that inte- 
rest, but also a profit thereon, as compensation for their services. 
Previously to this, much of it must have been owned by small and 
distant capitalists — persons whose position in society, or whose 
places of residence, unfitted them for judging of the character of 
the securities that might be offered ; and who, therefore, preferred 
that it should remain idle and unproductive in the bank. Com* 
bining now with men of various knowledge, residents of the city 
in which the money had been placed, they obtain security — each 
and every of the managers being required to take his share of any 
loss that may be suffered, and therefore directly interested in see- 
ing that the money is safely placed. Another stage of progress 
being thus accomplished, its effects are seen in an increase in the 
utility of money, and a diminution of its value — ^with correspond- 
ing diminution in the proportion borne by it to the commerce that 
ia maintained, and in the rate of interest. 
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§ 9. Thns far, as will be perceived, the bank has traded 
npon its capital only, having merely passed to the credit 
of individuals the coin, or bullion, placed in its vaults by the 
various stockholders. Were it here to stop, the dividends on its 
stock would be less than the ordinary rote of interest — its only 
source of revenue being so far found in the discount received 
from those to whom its capital has been loaned, and the ex- 
penses of management being large. Experience, however, would 
teach the directors, that although all the persons who borrowed 
their money desired to use it, all did not so desire at the same 
moment — A, B, and having consideroble sums at their credit on 
days when D, E, and F desired to borrow more, and the latter 
having money in excess when the former needed to borrow ; and 
that, in point of fact, although all their capital was drawing inte* 
rest, much of it remained constantly in their vaults. These things 
being seen, it would be clear to them that they might, with per- 
feet safety to themselves and to those with whom they dealt, lend 
one-half of the sum ordinarily in their hands — extending their 
business to a fourth or a third beyond the actual capital, and thus 
obtaining an excess of interest sufficient for paying the expenses 
of the institution, and providing against losses that might occa- 
sionally bo incurred. To their customers this would be advaa- 
tageons, because it would enable the bank to dispense with the 
accustomed charge for keeping their money, transferring it, or 
paying it out. To the community it would be beneficial, because 
it would increase the utility of the stock of money and quicken 
the motion of society, with constant tendency to the further and 
more rapid increase in the supply of the precions metals, and de- 
cline in the rate of interest. 

What, now, would constitute the currency ? Every man would 
have it who had money in his pocket, or his desk ; and so, too, 
would every one who had a credit on the books of the bank — the 
power of purchase with the one being as complete as it could be 
with the other. The currency would then consist of the money in 
circulation, and the debts of the bank to its customers, the latter 
generally known by the name of deposits — its amount having 
been increased by the operation here described, to the precise 
extent that those debts exceeded the coin it was accustomed to 
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totain !n its yanltSyWith a view to be prepared for the demaDda 
th&t might be made upon it by those to whom it was indebted. 

§ 10. The closing years of the seventeenth century witnessed 
the origin of the most influential moneyed institution the world 
has yet seen, the Bank of England — authorized to receive depo« 
sits/ to make discounts, and to issue circulating notes, by means 
of which the property of individuals in its hands could be trans* 
ferred without even the ceremony of visiting the banking-house, 
or of drawing a check, as had been required in other banks •— * 
having then been instituted. Here was a further great improve* 
ment, tending to increase the utility of money, to diminish its 
value, and greatly to lessen the proportion that could be de- 
manded, as interest, for its use. Scarcely yet established, how* 
ever, we find the proprietors obtaining the passage of a law by 
which it was provided, that all who desired to place their money 
on deposit should be limited to a choice between mere private 
individuals on the one hand, or their own great bank on the other. 
Like the Bank of Amsterdam, the last could furnish the highest 
security, and the object of the law was to prevent th^ application 
of the principle of association to the formation of any other by 
which it might be given — ^thus, in effect, requiring all who sought 
to have such security to look to the single bank. Centralization 
being thus established in regard to the trade in money, as it had 
already been in reference to that with the Levant, the East In* 
dies, and other countries, a single corporation now assumed the 
entire control of a currency, that was to be managed for the bene- 
fit of the few persons interested in its stock. 

Of working capital it had none — ^the whole amount, £1,200,000, 
having already been paid to, and expended by, the govemmenti 
which allowed for its use a certain annual sum. All its trade was 
to be based on the property of others in its hands, placed there 
by those who might desire to have their funds securely kept, or 
by those who used its notes ; and such is yet, to a great extent, 
the case. 

The larger the amount of its debts, the greater being its power 
to make loans, and the larger becoming its dividends, there was 
thus at once produced an interest antagonistic to that of the so* 
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detj in which it operated. Whatever tended to diminish seen- 
ritj elsewhere, tended to increase the necessity for resorting to 
the one great institution that allowed no interest to its creditors. 
Farther, whatever tended to lessen the facility of association, 
tended equally to aagpnent the difficulty of finding satisfactory 
modes of investment — thus increasing the quantity of money 
lying, unproductive to its owners, in the vaults of the bank, to bo 
used, or not, at the discretion of the directors, and for the profit 
of the bank alone. If they had the will to use it, they could 
thus augment the volume of the currency ^- having done which, 
they could, by another exercise of will, withdraw it, and thus 
produce those changes with which in modem times we have be* 
come so well acquainted — ^financial crises having become so com* 
mon, that they are expected to occur at certain and brief periods, 
and with a regularity approaching that of the changes of the 
seasons. 

§ 11. For the benefit of those who have not traced the opera- 
tion of an expansion, it will be proper here to show the manner 
of its action. For that purpose, let us suppose, first, a state of 
affairs in which every thing is at par — ^money being easily obtained 
for good notes at a fair rate of discount, and for mortgages at the 
usual rate of interest ; while those who have disposable means 
can readily obtain good securities, that will yield them the com« 
mon rate of profit — the daily supply of money and of securities 
being equal to each other. In this state of affairs, the directors 
of the bank — knowing that it would be profitable to increase their 
investments to the extent of another million — purchase that amount 
of exchequer bills, or other securities. At once the equilibrium 
is disturbed — a demand for securities having been produced in 
excess of the ordinary supply. Prices rising, some unfortunate 
holder is tempted to sell — hoping that there will be less demand 
to*morrow, and that then prices will fall, permitting him to buy 
in again at a lower price. At the close of the day, his biUs, or 
notes, have become the property of the bank — ^he and others who 
have united to furnish the desired million, having become credi- 
tors on its books for the whole amount. His money being now 
uninvested, he appears in the market on the next day as a pur- 
ehaser ; but, unfortunately for him, the bank, too, makes its ap* 
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pearance again in the same capacity. The first experiment hai 
been attended with vastly fortunate results — its " deposits" hay- 
ing grown with the increase of its investments. Such success 
emboldening it to repeat the operation, another million is pur- 
chased, with similar results. The bank obtains the bills, and the 
owners receive credits on its books ; and the more debt it thus 
contracts, the more means it supposes itself to have at its com- 
mand. With the second million, prices have further risen ; with 
a third, they rise still higher ; and so on with each successive 
million. Money appears to be superabundant, because the for- 
mer owners of these millions of securities are seeking for profit- 
able investments ; whereas the real superabundance consists only 
in debts incurred by the bank. Prices advancing from day to 
day, and a speculative disposition being engendered by the 
rapid growth of fortune, new stocks are now created for the 
purpose of employing the great amount of surplus money. 
New railroads are therefore projected, and vast contracts are 
made — boundless prosperity being in view. Men who should 
be raising corn are set to breaking up old roads, that they maj 
be replaced with new ; or to building palaces for the lucky specu- 
lators. Immense orders being given for iron, bricks, and timber, 
prices rapidly advance, and England becomes a good place to 
sell in, but a bad one in which to buy. Imports increase, and 
exports decrease. Bullion going abroad, the bank is forced to 
sell securities. Prices falling, business is paralyzed. The roads, 
half made, cannot be completed. Tens of thousands of people 
find their property to have disappeared, and the bank — with diffi- 
culty escaping from the ruin it had made — rejoices at the result 
of its operations, and prepares to repeat them at the first oppor<«> 
tunity. Such is the history of 1815, '25, '86, '89, and '47 ; at 
all of which periods, the bank — having manufactured "depo- 
sits" by monopolizing securities — was then itself misled into the 
belief that the increase of its own debts, indicated an actual snrr 
plus of money. Whenever that institution purchases a security — 
always the representative of some already existing investment-— 
the person from whom it is purchased will unquestionably use the 
means placed at his command, for the creation of some new spe- 
cies of investment — no one willingly permitting his capital to lie 
idle and unproductive. If this purchase be made with the money 
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of others, the ineyitable effect most be to raise prices, and stimalate 
the late owner of the secaritj purchased to increased activitj in 
providing the new inyestment. That done, he will, either directly 
or indirectly, demand payment in gold, and then the security mnst 
be parted with to provide the means of payment Prices mast 
then fall, because the creditor of the bank has been laboring t<» 
find employment for capital which had no real existence in any 
other form than that of a railroad, or canal, or some other public 
work, or debt, already created, and not susceptible of being used for 
the formation of other roads or canak ; and thus, while the party 
outside of the bank has been trying to invest his fbnds, the bank 
itself has been holding the evidence of their being already in- 
vested, and drawing interest for their use. A double action hav* 
ing thus been produced, inflation and speculation, to be followed 
by panic and ruin, were its necessary consequences. 

§ 12. The above brief sketch is given here, merely as an Ulus- 
tration of the effects that naturally and necessarily result from 
granting to private individuals an exclusive control of the move- 
ments of the great instrument, a proper supply of which is so in- 
dispensable to the regular and healthful movement of the sodetary 
machine. Philip the Fair having changed repeatedly the weight 
of the coin that was used by his subjects, it is usual in modem 
times to speak of such proceedings in terms of the highest cen- 
sure ; yet all the difficulty thence resulting, shrinks into utter 
insignificance when compared with the effect of expansions and 
contractions like those above referred to. His changes affected 
the merchants and people of Paris, and of a few other towns and 
cities, but in reference to the great mass of the exchanges of the 
kingdom they were entirely unfelt — labor being then generally 
given for food and clothing, as is now the case in the south- 
em United States, in Brazil and Cuba. Now, however, the case 
is widely different — the slow-moving society of the days of the 
Yalois having been replaced by the rapidly-moving one of those 
of the Bourbons and Uie Bonapartes, with corresponding power 
for good or evil. Well directed, the locomotive and its train 
can accomplish a greater amount of good than the horse and the 
wagon to which he is attached; but» ill directed, the passage 
towards destraction is &r more certain. 

Vol. II. — 24 
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A bank is an instrnment of great power, either for good or 
eriL Well directed, it tends to the production of regularity of 
moTcment and certainty of result ; and then it is that the latent 
faculties of man become developed — that agriculture becomes a 
science — ^that commerce grows — and that men become more free. 
Ill directed, it tends to the production of irregularity of move- 
ment — thus stimulating the gambling propensities of man, and 
carrying him back towards that state of barbarism in which he 
becomes more and more the slave of nature and of his fellow-man. 

That these latter effects have been produced, has long been 
clearly obvious ; and their cause being found, by some econo- 
mists, in the power to issue circulating notes, a remedy has been 
attempted to be applied in the form of Restrictions upon its 
exercise. So far are they, however, from producing the effect 
desired, that instability has grown with the growth of restriction, 
as is proved by all the experience of Great Britain and the United 
States — the changes in the value of money since the passage of 
Sir Robert Peel's law in the one, and the adoption of the policy 
of General Jackson in the other, having been greater than had 
ever before occurred in a time of peace. 

Such should be the case ; and for the reason, that the policy of 
both is directly opposed to all that, reasoning d priori, we should 
expect v)ould be true, and to all that, reasoning d posteriori, we 
find to have been true. All commodiHes tend to move towards 
the places at which they are most utilized. Here is a simple 
proposition whose truth is proved by all experience. The cir- 
culating note gives to its holder a right of property in a certain 
quantity of money lying in the vaults of a bank — while placing it 
in his power to change at will the ownership therein, and without 
the smallest expenditure of labor. So is it, too, with the esta- 
blishment of a place of secure deposit for money, the property in 
which can be changed by means of checks. The note and the 
check increase the utility of the precious metals ; and therefore it 
is, that money tends to flow towards those places at which notes 
and checks are most in use — ^passing, in America, from the South- 
em and Western States towards the Northern and Eastern ones, 
and from America towards England, the country in which the 
ii^ility of transfer has always been most complete. 

Such are the effects of an increase in the utility of money. 
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When, howeyer, the regulation of the cnrrency Is placed in the 
hands of individnals, and when their profits increase with the 
adoption of measures bj which stability and rtgmimnij are to 
be destroyed, directly the reverse of this is seen. By improptt 
expansions of their business, they lessen the utility of money i^ 
the hands of its owner — thus forcing hhn to* seek elsewhere the 
employment that is denied to it at home. That done, they in* 
crease its utility in their own hands by raising^ the rate of inte- 
rest ; and thus it is, that an instrument of the highest power for 
good is made to be the cause of the greatest eyil. It would be 
better, as has before been said, that the explosiye force of gun- 
powder, and the mighty power of steam, had remained unknown, 
than that their ezdusiTe use should haye been secured to any 
nation of the world ; and better, far, would it be that the art and 
mystery of banking had remained unknown, than that its powers 
should longer be allowed to be monopolized by any particular set 
of men. More than any other, the trade in money requires free- 
dom ; yet» more than any other, has it been hedg^ around with 
restrictions designed for the benefit of a favored few, whose move- 
ments have always been directed towards giving to the accumula- 
tions of the past an increased control over the labors of the pre- 
sent. That way lies barbarism ; and it is because that English 
banking tends in that direction, that British journalists^ and 
Carolina owners of negro slaves, have been led to find in mea- 
sures looking to the protection of the capitalist against the 
laborer, the surest road to the most perfect civilization** 

* See tmt€t vol L p. 280. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BAMB BUBJSOT OONTINUXD. 

V. — Of Banking in England. 

{ 1. The tendency to stability in the material world being 
in the direct ratio of the approach to the pyramidal form, 
we should find this to be as true in relation to the works of man 
as in regard to those of nature herself. So, in fact, it is — ^the huge 
piles of masonry erected by the Egyptian kings haying proved 
themselves almost as durable as are the mountains of the Atlas, 
or of the Himalaya. So is it, too, with the trading world — the 
man whose business has a large base, and whose liabilities are 
small while his credits are large, standing secure amid gales that 
wreck by thousands those of his fellow-merchants whose opera- 
tions are based upon the capital of others, and whose liabilities 
bear, therefore, a large proportion to their claims upon those with 
whom they trade. So, again, is it in the financial world — the 
bank which trades chiefly upon its own capital, being enabled to 
ride securely through the severest and most long-continued storm, 
while its neighbor, with debts in large proportion to its credits, 
can scarcely stand unmoved before even a brisk summer's wind. 

Seeking for such banks as are first above described, we must 
turn to the New England States. For the most striking examples 
of the latter class, we must look to England herself, and especially 
to the Bank of England, based, as was that institution, upon a 
mere annuity payable by the government — and trading, as it has 
always done, almost entirely upon the means of others, and not 
; upon its own. The merchant who should commence his opera- 
tions by sinking his capital in a fixed annuity — ^trusting to obtain 
on credit all the commodities he desired to sell — would find his 
condition a very unstable one ; and that, precisely, having been 
the course of this great institution, it is no matter for turprise 
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tbat its course tfaronghont should have been distingiiished by in- 
stability and irregnlaritj. Containing within itself all the ele 
ments that in the case of an individual would lead to such resulta, 
and exercising a power compared with which that of the Planta- 
genets and the Lancasters was utterly insignificant^ it has effected 
greater changes in a single year than with them required a series 
of centuries. 

To reduce the real value of the pound from 208. to 88. Sd., 
while yet preserving the original name — thus making a single 
ounce pass current in the place of three — was a constant 
movement in the same direction — all remaining quiet from the 
date of one reduction, until the arrival of the period at which a 
ftirther one was deemed to be required. In the case of the bank 
in question, however, all is different — the value of money being 
raised at one moment and depressed at another, and changes 
being thus effected, to the extent of fifty or sixty per cent., at 
intervals so brief as to be counted by weeks, or months. The one 
great institution profits by this unsteadiness of operation — the 
less the credit accorded to individuals or to other banks, the 
greater being the necessity for regarding it as the only place of 
secure deposit — the larger being the amount of money placed at 
its command — and the larger being the dividends upon its stock. 
The interests of the bank and those of the community are thus 
antagonistical ; and yetyto the former is committed the direction 
of the great machine upon whose proper management is as en- 
tirely dependent the continuity and rapidity of circulation in the 
latter, as is the circulation of the blood upon a proper supply of 
food and air. Being a very remarkable system — one that not 
only has exercised, but still exercises, a vast amount of influence 
— we are required to examine it at a length somewhat propor- 
tioned to its importance. 

i 2. "In the reign of William," says Mr. Macaulay, "old 
men were still living wlyo could remember that there was not a 
single banking-house in the city of London. So late as the time 
of the Restoration, every trader had his own strong box in Us 
own house, and, when an acceptance was presented to him, told 
down the crowns and Caroluses on his own counter. But the 
increase of wealth had produced its natural effect — the subdivi- 
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rion of labor. Before the end of the reign of Charles 11. , a new 
mode of paying and receiving money had come into fashion 
among the merchants of the capital. A class of agents arose, 
whose office was to keep the cash of the commercial houses. This 
new branch of basiness naturally fell into the hands of the gold- 
smiths, who were accustomed to traffic largely in the precious 
metals, and who had vaults in which great masses of bullion 
could lie secure from fire and from robbers. It was at the shops 
of the goldsmiths of Lombard street that all the payments in coin 
were made. Other traders gave and received nothing but paper. 

" This great change did not take place without much opposi- 
tion and clamor. Old-fashioned merchants complained bitterly 
that a class of men who, thirty years before, had confined them- 
selves to their proper functions, and had made a fair profit by 
embossing silver bowls and chargers, by setting jewels for fine 
ladies, and by selling pistoles and dollars to gentlemen setting 
out for the Continent^ had become the treasurers, and were fast 
booming the masters, of the whole city. These usurers, it was 
said, played at hazard with what had been earned by the indus- 
try and hoarded by the thrift of other men. If the dice turned 
np well, the knave who kept the cash became an alderman : if 
they turned up ill, the dupe who furnished the cash became a 
bankrupt. On the other side, the conveniences of the modem 
practice were set forth in animated language. The new system, 
it was said, saved both labor and money. Two clerks, seated in 
one countiug-house, did what, under the old system, must have 
been done by twenty clerks in twenty different establishments. A 
goldsmith's note might be transferred ten times in a morning ; 
and thus a hundred guineas, locked in his safe close to the Ex- 
change, did what would formerly have required a thousand gui- 
neas, dispersed through many tills, some on Ludgate Hill, some 
in Austin Friars, and some in Tower street."* 

Money having been thus utilized, and the circulation of society 
being thus quickened, it is not eztn^ordinary that it should 
soon have been deemed expedient to take the further and gp-eater 
step, of establishing an institution somewhat similar tu those 
already existing in Amsterdam and other cities. The last decade 
of the seventeenth century, therefore, witnessed the creatioju of the 
* Macaxjlat: Hittufy of England^ vol. iv. ohap. xii 
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Bank of England — differing from its predecessors, however, in th<) 
fact, that while they had been instituted in the public interests 
alone, aiM with a view to the maintenance of an unvarying stand- 
ard with which to compare the value of other commodities, this 
was a mere trading corporation, having for its sole and exclusive 
object that of making profit for the parties interested in its man- 
agement The former gave certificates in exchange for gold or 
silver deposited with them, and all the parties through whose 
hands they passed felt perfectly secure that the metals which thus 
were represented were actually in their vaults. The quantity of 
money apparently at the command of the community, was there- 
fore precisely that which was really subject to its order — not the 
slightest difference having been produced therein by the granting 
of the certificate. The latter, in like manner, gave certificates in 
exchange for the precious metals, but, instead of keeping them 
in its vaults, it lent them out again. The power of the depo- 
sitor over his money remaining undiminished, while a new and 
additional power was thus created, the apparent quantity of 
money in circulation was thereby doubled, while the real one 
remained unchanged. The English system — tending, as it did, 
more to the utilization of money — was much more perfect than 
the continental one. For the very reason, however, that it was 
more powerful for good, it was also greatly more so for evil — ^ibe 
more perfect the form of the ship, and the more rapid her motion, 
the greater being the force with which she strikes upon the rocks 
when badly glided. The form here adopted having been better 
than any that had yet been known, all that was now required was 
the extension to all other persons desiring to associate for the 
purpose of trading in money, of the power to exercise rights simi- 
lar to those granted to the stockholders of the Bank of England. 
That, however, was not done ; and hence it has been, that an 
institution capable of rendering so much service to mankind, has 
been productive of so vast an amount of injury. 

Of its history it is only necessary here to say, that at its first 
establishment it was secured in the enjoyment of no exclusive pri- 
vileges. By degrees, however, its nominal capital was enlarged, 
until, in 1708, it had more than trebled in amount ; while its in- 
fluence had so much extended as to enable it to obtain the pas- 
sage of an act of Parliament prohibiting tbe application of the 
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associative principle to the trade in money, in any case in whicb 
the partners should be more than six in number. Power was thus 
centralized, to the great advantage of a few stockholders — with 
corresponding loss, however, to the rest of the English people, 
all of whom were thus depriTed of the right to determine for 
themselves their mode of action in regard to the management of 
the most important of all the machinery of exchange in use among 
mankind. By means of the control of the currency thus secured, 
the dividends, notwithstanding the sinking of its nominal capital 
in an annuity at the rate of three per cent., were gp*adually carried 
up to no less than ten per cent. — the whole difference between 
those quantities being obtained by such a use of credit as made 
the apparent amount at the command of the community greatly 
larger than was the real one. . 

§ 8. Trading thus altogether on its liabilities, and, with the 
exception of its surplus profits, employing no capital of its own, 
the movements of the bank will be made more clear by placing — 
in the following brief sketch of its operations in the last sixty 
years — under a single head, that of debt, the amount of its circu- 
lation, and of the credits on its books ; and opposite thereto the 
quantity of bullion in its vaults — ^the latter representing the whole 
amount of capital it had borrowed, and had not lent out 

On the Slst of August, 1796, the amount of its debts was 
^15,903,110 — all of which had been invested except the small 
amount of £2,122,950. Soon thereafter, various circumstances 
occurred tending to the diminution of confidence in the institu- 
tion,, and in the following February, when that stock of bullion 
but little exceeded a million, an order of council was issued, au- 
thorizing the bank to discontinue the payment of its debts. 
Thenceforward, during nearly a quarter of a century, its paper 
instituted the sole legal currency of the country ; and how that 
currency was managed is shown by the following figures : — 

Dvbti. BnUloii. 

AugiiBt, 1797 £18,879,470 £4,089,620 

«« 1804 26,869,420 6,879,190 

«« 1812 84.876.790 8,099,270 

« 1814 ^ 48,218,280 2,097.680 

«« 1816 ^ 80,944,670 8,409,040 
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The circnlation ha^ng amounted in this latter year to 
£26,000,000, it follows, that, of the notes and bills then held» 
no less than £10,000,000 represented the property of others 
deposited in its yanlts. Receiving interest for its nse, while 
paying none, the bank was enabled to give to its stockholders 
, doable the nsnal rate of interest — always a sign of error in the 
Cfystem."^ The real owners of those millions were, and felt them- 
selves to be, as fully possessed of the power of purchase as they 
could have done had they had the gold itself in their hands ; and 
yet it was neither in their possession nor in that of the bank, but 
in that of a third set of persons, to whom the latter had loaned it 
out These £10,000,000 had the same effect upon prices as if their 
number had been doubled — having become, for the moment, to 
all intents and purposes, £20,000,000. This double action was 
a consequence of the cupidity of the bank itself, in seeking to 
monopolize securities, and thus preventing the free investment of 
individual capital. The more perfectly that object could be 
accomplished, the larger, necessarily, would be the debts of the 
institution, and the greater would be its dividends ; but the more 
unsteady must be its action, as soon was proved to be the case. 

§ 4. By 1817, the bullion had increased to £11,668,000, while 
the liabilities of the institution had fallen to £38,600,000. Its 
loans of borrowed capital were therefore only £27,000,000, or 
less by £2,000,000 than the amount of its circulation, which had 
then increased to £29,000,000. By the very simple operation of 
•ailing in its claims on one hand, and reducing its liabilities on 
the other, it had reduced the apparent quantity of money at the 
command of the community, to the extent of £12,000,000, or 
little short of $60,000,000. So far as regarded the operations 
of society, this was equivalent to a total annihilation of that 
large sum, and to that extent, a contraction of the standard by 
which the community was required to measure the value of all 
other commodities and things. Had the yardstick been doubled 
in length, or the pound in weight, for the benefit of all persona 

* In addition to these large dividends, it was gndoaJHj acoomnlaling a 
tnrpfais that in 1816 amounted to more than £8,000,000, which was then 
added to the nominal capital Then, as before, the addition took the foim 
ef an annuity payable hj the government. 
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who had contracted to purchase cloth or com, the injury inflicted 
would haye been trivial by comparison with the change that was 
thus effected. As compared with the property of the people of 
Great Britain, that snm was utterly insignificant, yet did its ali- 
Btraction cause an arrest of the circulation almost as complete as 
would be that produced in the physical body by stoppage of the 
supply of food. Farmers and merchants were everywhere mined. 
Of the country banks, no less than two hundred and forty — ^being 
one in four of their whole number — stopped payment ; while one 
in ten and a half became actually bankrapt. " Thousands upon 
thousands," says Mr. McCuUoch, "who had, in 1812, considered 
themselves affluent, found they were destitute of all real property ; 
and sunk, as if by enchantment, and without any faalt of their 
own, into the abyss of poverty. " Throughout the country, there 
was, to use the words of Mr. Francis Homer, "an universality of 
wretchedness and misery which had never been equalled, except 
perhaps by the breaking up of the Mississippi Scheme in 
France."* In the midst of all this ruin, however, the bank 
prospered more than ever, for the destruction of private ere-' 
dU rendered its vaults and its notes more necessary to the com* 
muniiy. 

The groundwork having thus been laid by the bank. Parliament 
passed, in 1819, an act providing for the resumption of specie 
payments, and thus re-established, as the law of the land, the 
standard that had existed in 1797 — among the most remarkable 
measures of confiscation to be found in the annals of legislation. 
For more than twenty years, all the transactions of the United 
Kingdom had been based upon a currency less in value than that 
which had existed in 1796. In the course of that long period, 
land had been sold, mortgages g^ven, settlements made, and other 
contracts of a permanent nature entered into, to the extent of 
thousands of millions of pounds, the terms of all of which were 
now to be changed for the benefit of the receivers of fixed in« 
comes, and to the loss of those who had land, labor, or the pro* 
dnce of either, to sell. As a necessary consequence, land fell 
exceedingly in price, and mortgagees everywhere entered into 
possession. Labor became superabundant, and the laborer snf- 

* Quoted by Mr. McCnnoch, Note ix. to his edition of rhe Wealth of 
Ifaikmt. 
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fered for want of food. Machinery of every kind was thrown oat 
of nse, and mannfacturers were mined. Manufactures, being in 
excess of the demand, were forced upon foreign markets, to tha 
ruin of the capitalists and workmen, miners and machinists, of the 
other countries of the world. 

Peace had brought with it widespread ruin, but it everywhere 
enriched the money-lender — hie commodity rising, while land 
became so cheap that he could purchase at less than half its pre- 
vious price. The annuitant and office-holder profited — their divi- 
dends and salaries having become payable in coin, that would 
purchase double the quantity of food and clothing for which they 
had at first contracted. Farmers and laborers, thechanics and 
merchants, were impoverished — their taxes remaining unchang^ 
while their labor, and its products, comuanded less than half the 
money for which they would before have sold. 

§ 5. By some British writers, the series of measures above 
described has been greatly lauded, while by others it has been as 
much condemned. Which of these are right, the reader will de- 
cide for himself, after reflecting — 

That the progress of man towards civilization, is invariably 
attended by an increase of the power of the labor of the present 
over the accumulations of the past : 

That his progress towards barbarism is in the reverse direction 
— the capital accumulated in the past then invariably obtaining 
more power over the labor of the present. 

Which of these was the effect produced t Did the course of 
the government* tend to lighten the burden of rent, taxes, or 

* Mr. MoCallooh [Notes to Wealth of Natioru, article Money] says, tliat 
^ the destruction of country bank paper had already raised the Talue of the 
onrrency to within about three per oent of the standard, so that the act of 
1819 did little more than maintain the currency at the eleyation to which it 
had been raised by accidental oircnmstanees." This is true, but what wer« 
those circumstances, so purely ** accidental," by which a change in the 
Talue of property was effected — counting by thousands of millions of 
pounds ? They were the contraotioim of the bank, which — after havings 
during a series of years, labored to increase the apparent quantity of money 
at the command of the communi^ — now found itself under the necessily of 
reducing it to the real one. Such oould not hare been the case had not the 
restoration of the old standard been in the contemplation of the government^ 
which latter, by the act of 1819, only sanetioned what it had itself prtri- 
QDsly done through the instrumentality of the liank. In thus attributing te 
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Interest ? If it did, then did it tend towards civilization. Thai 
it did not, is shown in the facts, that fanners were everywhere 
thronghont the kingdom mined by the demands for the enormous 
rents whose payment had previonsly been agreed for ; that the 
taxes remained unchanged, while the prices of food and labor 
declined ; and that interest npon mortgages continned as great, 
when required to be paid in coin, as when it had been contracted 
for in the days of paper. The burdens to be borne by land and 
labor were doubled in amount, for the benefit of those classes, 
and those alone, which lived by the exercise of their power of ap- 
propriation; and that is always the road towards barbarism. 
Hence it was, that the return to peace, which should have been 
h|kiled as a blessing, was generally regarded as a curse. 

% 6. Scarcely had this destructive measure ceased to be felt in 
the general operations of society, when the bank was found repeat- 
ing the experiment of augmenting the apparejU quantity of money, 
and thus shortening the standard for the measurement of values, 
preparatory to another an<f similar return to the real quantity, by 
which the standard should again be lengthened. With the sub- 
stitution of gold for one-pound notes, and with the gradual re- 
establishment of credit among the country banks, its circulation 
had fallen from £29,000,000 in 1817 to but £17,000,000 in 1822. 
Thereafter, commenced a system of expansion, by means of which 
that portion of its debts called " deposits" was nearly doubled — 
having been carried up from £5,840,000 in 1821 to £10,316,000 
in 1824. There was, therefore, a general appearance of prospe- 
rity ; and this continued until the holders of the capital thus ren- 
dered unproductive,had provided for themselves new investmente, 
when, all at once, the scene was changed — adversity then succeed- 
ing to prosperity — property falling everywhere in value, while labor 
became surplus and unemployed — and the bank itself being saved 

^^Moidentol oireamstaiioes" a great phenomenon corresponding preoieely 
with those of 1826, '86, '40, and '47, Mr. McCuUooh forniahes proof ooncla- 
■iTe of the error of the doctrines in regard to money of which he is the ad- 
vocate. Like effects hare Uke canses. In each and every case, the cause 
was to be found in the existence of a monopoly power, the Talne of which 
was not only not to be impaired, bnt must be greatly increased by so using 
it as most to iigure private wedit. Centralisation and discord travel always 
Ib oompany with each otherl 
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from stoppage only by the lucky discoyery of a parcel of one- 
pound notes that could be used in place of gold.* 

A few yeiars later, we meet with another repetition of the ope- 
ration. The amount of the bank debts, called deposits, which, 

* The following passage, desoriptiTe of the state of affairs at the period 
aboTe referred to, [1826,] famishes proof conolasiTe of the mischieTOiif 
effects of monopoly power, and of the eztraordinarj effect resulting finom 
changes in the onrrency most dimiantiTe in their extent: — 

« hk the end of NoTcmber, the Plymouth Bank failed : this was followed, 
on the 6th of December, by the failore of the house of Sir Peter Pole & Co., 
in London, which diffiised nniyersal consternation, as it had accounts with 
forty country bankers. The consequences were disastrous in the extreme. 
In tiie next three weeks, seyenty banks in town and country suspended pay* 
ment ; the London houses were besieged from morning till night by clamor> 
ous applicants, all demanding cash for their notes ; the Buik of England 
itself had the utmost difficulty in weathering the storm ; and repeated appli- 
cations were made to gOTemment for an order in council suspending cash 
payment But this was steadily refVued as long as the bank had a guinea 
left ; and meanwhile the consternation oyer the whole country reached the 
highest point Eyery creditor pressed his debtor, who sought in yain for 
money to discharge his debts. The bankers, on the yerge of insoWtocy 
themselyea, sternly refVised accommodation eyen to their most approyed ous 
tomers; persons worth X100,000 could not command £100 to saye them- 
seWes from ruin: *we were,' said Bfr. Huskisson, * within twenty-four hours 
of barter.' In this extremity, goyemment, despite their strong reliance on 
a metallic currency, were fairly driyen into the only measure which could 
by possibility saye tiie country. It was eyident to aU what the crash which 
threatened nniyersal ruin was owing to : it arose from the currency of the 
country being suddenly contracted from the drain upon the banks for specie, 
at the yery time when an expansion of it was most called for to sustain the 
immense pecuniary engagements of its inhabitants. The remedy was obrions 
— expand the circulation, irrespectiye of the drain of gold. This, accord- 
ingly, was done by goyemment Immediately after the* failure of Pole k 
Co.'s bank, fre<|nent cabinet councils were held ; and it was at length wisely 
determined to issue one and two pound notes of the Bank of England for 
eirculation. Orders were sent to the mint to strain eyeiy nerye for the coin- 
age of soyereigns ; and for a week one hundred and fifty thousand soyereigns 
were thrown off in a day. But here a fresh difficulty presented itself. Such 
was the demand for Bank of England notes, to fill the yoid occasioned by 
the general discrediting of the country bankers' circulation, that no amount 
of strength applied to the throwing them off could enable the bank to keep 
pace with it. In this dilemma, when the specie in their coffers was reduced 
to £1,000,000, and the run was daily increasing, an accidental discoyeiy re- 
lieyed the bank of their immediate difficulties, and enabled them to continue 
the issues to the country bankers which sayed the country from total ruin. 
An old box, containing £700,000 in one and two pound notes, which had 
been retired, was accidentally discoyered in the Bank of England, and im- 
mediately issued to the public. By this means the adequate circulation was 
kept issuing till the new notes could be throirn off. The effects were soon 
apparent\ The people, haying got notes, abated in their demand for gold ; 
confidence began to reyiye, because the means of discharging obligations 
were afforded ; and at a meeting of bankers and merchants in Uie city of 
London, resolutions declaratory of confidence in goyemment and the Bank 
of England wer^ passed, which had a great effect m restoring general confi- 
dence." r^ Ausov : MUtory q/ Swopt. 
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in Harch, 1832, was £9,818,000, became, bj 1885, £20,370,000 
i— having thus been more than doubled. Now came the crisis 
-» the baiik again forcing securities on the market, and thereby 
destroying the yalue of property to such an extent as to enable 
it, in the following year, to reduce the credits on its books to 
£18,330,000. 

Only two years later, the performance was again repeated. In 
this case, however, but a single year was required for bringing 
about the change — ^the month of October, 1837, having exhibited 
the institution in a condition so entirely unmanageable, as to have 
been saved from bankruptcy only by means of aid granted by the 
Bank of France. Commerce almost ceased ; distress was nearly 
universal; manufacturers and merchants were ruined; but the 
bank made its usual dividends, while money-lenders and annui- 
tants were enriched. Such having been the uniform effect of all 
its movements, we are thus afforded a key to the extraordinary 
changes in the ownership of property throughout Great Britain — 
changes which have resulted in a reduction of the number of land- 
owners to one-sixth of that at which it stood in the days of Adam 
Smith. Stability and regularity tend to produce division of the 
land and elevation of the agricultural laborer. Instability tends 
towards consolidation of the one and degradation of the other ; 
and such are the results that have been here obtained. 

§ 7. The frequency and extraordinary extent of these changes 
having produced doubt as to the capacity of those to whom the 
management of the currency had been entrusted, there arose a 
strong desire to ascertain by what laws, if any there were, the in- 
stitution was governed. A parliamentary commission having 
been instituted, numerous witnesses were examined ; but as the 
evidence they gave generally indicated a very slight acquaintance 
with the laws of trade, the committee failed to discover the laws 
they sought. The only conclusions at which they could arrive 
were, that it was administered without reference to any principle 
whatsoever — that its movements were invariably those of moment- 
ary expediency — and that the dangers and difficulties which had 
just occurred were likely to be reproduced on the first occasion. 
Such having been clearly shown to be the case, it was deemed 
necessary, on the renewal of the charteri to endeavor to sobjeot 
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Its a4stioii to some certain law — thns fitting it to become the regu- 
lator of that of others. Hence it is that we have now the Bank 
Restriction Act of Sir Robert Peel, whose name is thns associated 
with two of the most remarkable acts in the history of the British 
monetary system, neither of which, howeyer, can be regarded as 
affording any indication that he had given to the subject the at- 
tention demanded by its great importance. 

Less than three years later, the scenes of 1825 were again ex« 
hibited — a spirit of the wildest speculation, promoted by the bank, 
having yielded to one of universal panic. Consols then fell to 80, 
while railroad stocks declined to half their previous value. The 
rate of interest rose to ten per cent. — the government itself being 
forced to borrow at five for the supply of its daily wants. Dealers 
in com, cotton, and bullion were again proscribed ; and thus were 
repeated once again the phenomena of 1816, '25, and '37. Depu- 
tations from the various cities claimed of the Minister a suspen- 
sion of his law — assuring him that large orders remained unfilled 
for want of the means required for their execution ; while opera- 
tives, by thousands, were standing idle, because of inability to sell 
their labor. The bank itself, with bankruptcy staring it in the 
face, was compelled to enlarge its loans when it desired to con- 
tract them — there being thus exhibited, and for the third time in 
a single decade, the spectacle of a great institution aspiring to 
regulate the trade of the world, yet totally unable to manage 
itself. An order of council finally repealed the law for the time 
being — thus furnishing conclusive evidence of the want of know- 
ledge of the persons to whose influence the new system had been 
due. 

Such is the condition of the people of England under the con- 
trol of its great monopoly institution. They are dependent upon 
the chance measures of a body of gentlemen, no one of whom has 
ever yet been able to explain the principles by which he is gov- 
erned in the administration of the powerful instrument in the man- 
agement of which he is placed. All of them, in their capacity of 
stockholders and directors, have a direct interesi in producing 
changes in the currency, because, by so doing, they lessen the 
public confidence, and thus increase the necessity for looking to 
their own vaults as the only place of secure deposit 
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§ 8. The new system had failed to prodace the effect desired 
'^ haying given no steadiness in the snpplj of money, nor in its 
valae. By some, the fault was found in the law itself; but its 
author, of coarse, asserted, that if the bank had acted 'Mn the 
spirit of the law of 1844," such difficulties could never have oc- 
curred. Beady to find the cause of difficulty in " the extraordi^ 
nary spirit of speculation," he was well disposed to close his eyes 
to the real cause — the radical defect of his own measure, which 
professed to regulate the action of the great machine, but failed 
to do so. Had it so done, the directors would have found them- 
selves compelled to act in accordance with both its letter and its 
spirit ; and there could then have been no such speculation as 
that which had just been witnessed. Had it so done, the difficul- 
ties naturally attendant upon short crops would not have been 
aggravated, as they were, by the total prostration of trade, the 
discharge of workmen, and the impossibility of obtaining wages 
to be used in the purchase, at any price, of the necessaries of lilb. 

The trade in money requires no more law than that in shoes. 
It demands, on the contrary, perfect freedom — behig so vastly 
greater in amount, that interference to the extent of half of one 
per cent., is productive of more injury than would result &om an 
interference that should affect the price of shoes to the extent of a 
hundred per cent.* 

Nevertheless, such are the penalties, prohibitions, and liabilities 
imposed upon all who desire to associate for the purpose of uti- 
lizing the precious metals, and so numerous are the monopolies 
invested with the control of the money trade, that of all commo- 
dities theirs is most subject to sudden alteration in its value. The 
regulation of the currency is held to be one of the functions of the 
government ; and, as has before been shown, for the reason, that 
it has at all times afforded to those in power a mode of taxation 
of all others the most simple and convenient That of Great Bri- 
tain has transferred it to the bank — an institution by which the 
duty is so performed, that at one time money is cheapened, and 
the state is enabled to reduce the rate of interest on its debts ; 
while at another it becomes dear, and those who have accepted 

* ETery eontract for the purchase or sale of any commodity, or property, 
ixiTolTea a contract for the delivery of a quantity of money equivalent to the 
price. The trade in money is therefore equal in amount to the sum of the 
prices of an commodities, and properties, and labor, sold. 
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new stock in exchange for old, find that they haye parted with a 
considerable portion of their property — receiving nothing in ex- 
change. Lose, however, who may, the stockholders of the bank 
are always secnre of receiving large dividends, while its directors 
are ever ready to furnish what they think should be received as 
good and sufficient reasons for such destructive changes. At on« 
time, it is an enormous import of stocks from the Continent ; at 
another, the influx of South American shares and stocks ; at a 
third, vast loans to the United States ; and, at a fourth, a defi- 
ciency of crops ; but stocks would not come if the bank did not 
paralyze the action of the private capitalist by lending out his 
money and raising prices, and corn might be deficient without 
producing any material change in the value of money, except in 
relation to com itself. The supply of sugar being small, the 
price of sugar itself would rise, and there would be somewhat less 
money to be exchanged against cloth, the price of which would 
slightly fall ; and so, the supply of grain being short, there wonld 
be less money to be exchanged against sug^r ; but in no case 
would a deficiency in one commodity materially affect the prices 
of any other, were the currency not tampered with. 

The true cause of difficulty is to be found in the fact, that the 
task of regulation is committed to one great institution, whose 
movements are wholly unregulated. Monopolizing securities at 
one time, it produces an apparent excess, and consequent cheap- 
ness, of money — with rise of prices. Forcing them, next, back 
upon the market when much of this apparent excess has found 
employment in new enterprises, the scarcity then becomes as 
great as the previous abundance had been. It is a great fly- 
wheel in the midst of an infinite number of little wheels, all of 
which are compelled to go fast or slow as the great one may 
propel. These latter are the bankers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, all of whom have, more or less, been, for 
half A century past, engaged in studying the law which governs the 
motion of the master wheel, but as yet with such indifferent suc- 
cess, that we hazard little in asserting that there is no man in Eng- 
land, in or out of the bank, who wonld commit that law to writ- 
ing, and stake his fortune on proving that it had been operative 
during any single year in the last half century. In despair of 
arriving at any comprehension of the laws of its action, all resign 

Vol. II. — 25 
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UiemBelyes blindly to its inflacnce — joint-stock and private banks 
expanding when it expands, and contracting as it contracts, an 
error of a single million in Threadneedle street thus producing 
error to the extent of hundreds of millions in the money trans- 
actions of the kingdom. Hence the necessity for subjecting it 
to fixed and positive roles. 

The currency needs no such regulator, but if there must be 
such an one, its action should be rendered perfectly automatic — 
leaving it then to the proprietors of the little wheels, to use the 
gearing needed for enabling them to attain as much or as little 
speed as they might require. It should be acted upon by the 
community f instead of acting itself upon them, and then it might be 
consulted with the same confidence as the thermometer. The law 
that would produce this effect would not be that of 1844, which, 
with its cumbrous — and really ridiculous — machinery of banking 
department^ and department of issue, was totally unfitted to answer 
the end proposed. It was framed with a view to changes in the 
amount of currency in use, which are ever slow, and small in 
quantity ; while it contained no reference to changes in the cur- 
rency seeking employment, always rapid, and great in amount.* 

* It is oarious to see in the evidence of eminent bankers the reasons ad* 
daeed for thinking that deposits — convertible on the instant into notes or 
gold— are not as much currency as notes themseWes. One among the most 
distinguished of the bank directors thought that they could not be so con* 
riderc4, for the owner " could not pay his laborers with them," nor could 
he do with them " whatever he could do with sovereigns and shillings." He 
tiiought, however, that they possessed " the eesentiai qualities of money in 
a very low degree." The ** essential quality of money" is that of facilita- 
ting the transfer of property, and that is possessed in a higher degree by 
the bank-note than by gold and silver; and in a still higher degree by the 
check than by the note — the owner of money on deposit drawing for the pre- 
cise number of pounds, shillings, and pence required, tad transferring them, 
without the trouble of handling or counting even a single penny. — It is curi- 
ous, too, to remark the strong tendency existing in the minds of many of 
the witnesses, distinguished in the monetary circles of London, to confound 
notes of hand, and bills, with currency. A note is a contract fqr the detivery, 
at some ftiture da^, of a given quantity of money, or currency. Its value, 
in money, depending on the proportion between the money and bills in mar- 
ket, is just as much liable to variation as is thai of sugar or coffee. If mo- 
ney is plentiful, and bills, coffee, or sugar scarce, the price of the article in 
which the deficiency of supply exists will be high ; but if sugar, coffee, or 
bills be abundant, and money scarce, the price of the superabundant commo- 
dity will be low. Notes may be bartered for merchandise, as is done in Eng- 
land to a great extent; but an increase in the supply of notes in the market 
— although it may materially affect the ertdit price of commodities, or tho 
price in barter for promises to deliyer money at some ftiture day — will make 
no ohange in their money prices, unless the notes can readily be converted 
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The one is in constant nse among the great body of the people, 
and cannot be materially increased or decreased without a great 
change in the state of trade, or in the feelings of the commnnitj. 
The other represents unemployed capital, the property of the few. 
liable to increase or decrease with every change of weather, ana 
with every speck that appears in the political or commercial 
horizon. 

§ 9. By the last charter, a sovereign, or, to a certain extent, 
its equivalent in silver, is required to lie in the vaults of the bank 
for every pound of its notes in the hands of the public, beyond 
£14,000,000. The circulation being an almost constant quantity 
---amounting to £20,000,000— £6,000,000 of bullion must, there- 
fore, remain in the bank, not to be used under any circumstances 
whatsoever ; and as valueless to the community, while so remain- 
ing, as would be an equal weight of pebble-stones. How far the 
circulation can, as a rule, claim to be treated as a constant quan- 

into money. In time of severe presenre, there is great fkeilitj in bartering 
merchandise for notes ; but want of confidence indnoes the holders of the 
former to fix the prices rerj high, with a view to cover the cost and risk 
attendant upon the oonyersion of notee into the commodity that is needed, 
which is money, or corrency — the thing with which they most redeem their 
own obligations. The term currency means money on the epot, and in Eng- 
land, with the exception of the silTer coinage for smaD payments, nothing u 
recognised as such but gold, which passes Arom hand to hand, either by ac- 
tual delivery of the coin, or by the transfer of the property in a certain por- 
tion of that which exists in the vaults of banlu and bankers — by means of 
private drafts, or checks ; or by that of obligations of the bank itself, oaUed 
bank-notes. A eontract for the deHvery of flour at a ftiture day might, 
with the same propriety, be called flour, as a contract for the deliTery, at a 
future day, of a certain quantity of the commodity which is current for the 
payment of debts, and which we call money, can be called money, or eur- 
rency, itself. 

The difficnltiea of the bank result from the fMt, that, whenever speoula- 
tion is rife, and men are anxious to make contracts for the ftitore delivery 
of money, it facilitates their operations by taking their notes freely, and 
becoming responsible for the delivery of the money on demand ; by which 
means its own debts, caHed deposits, are largely increased. If it has the 
money, all is weU ; but if it has not, it thus sweUs the imaginary amount of 
the currency, and prices rise. When the time arrives for payment, it com- 
monly proves that both parties have been trading on their oiredit The bank 
must be paid, or it cannot pay, and must become bankrupt. Having seduced 
the poor debtor to over-trade, by assuming to do that which it could not have 
done if called upon, it now ruins him for having yielded to its solicitatioiiB. 
Escaping by lucky accident, it speedily re-exhibits what is called *' aa in* 
creased liberality** in its aecommodationa— twining again largely in debt te 
the purchase of securities. 
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titj, we may now inqaire. In doing so, it is needed to bear in 
mind that commerce is more active at certain seasons of the jear 
than at others ; that, as more exchanges are to be performed, 
more machinery of exchange is required in the active than in the 
dull season ; and that^ in comparing one year with another, we 
should therefore take, in all cases, the same portions of the year. 
Following this rule, the circulation of the spring and autumn of 
the years from 1832 to 1840 is ^ven here : — 

AprD. October. 

1882 <£18,449,000 <£18,200,000 

1888 17,912,000 19,828,000 

1884 ^ 18,007,000 19,107,000 

1886 18,607,000 18,216,000 

1886 17,986,000 18,186,000 

1887 18,866,000 18,876,000 

1888 18,872,000 19,686,000 

1889 18,826,000 17,906,000 

1840 16,818,000 17,221,000 

The year 1840 was one of utter prostration. In that and the 
following year, commerce was at an end, so far as the ruin of the 
customers of England, abroad and at home, consequent upon the 
extraordinary movements of the bank, could accomplish that 
object.* Nevertheless, under these most untoward circumstances, 
the circulation remained above £16,000,000 ; and we now find it 
gradually attaining a point higher than it had reached in many 
yean: — 

* A recent English writer teBs his readers, that " the distress whieh was 
then endured by the nation sounds more like the wild creation of a tragic 
fancy than a recital of sober facts." After passing through Torkshire and 
the woollens' districts generally, and exhibiting the almost nniyersal bank- 
niptey of merchants and manufacturers, and destitution of the people at 
Uu^e, he reviews the silk-weavers, the iron-founders, the colliers, the 
glovers, the glass-blowers, the shawl-weavers, and the flax-spinners — fur- 
nishing everywhere *< similar proofs of the entire prostration of industry." 
Bad, however, as it was everywhere else, it was <* in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire that the vials of wretchedness seemed poured out to 
their last dregs." There, **the spectacle of distress," as he continues, '<is 
projected on a gigantic scale" — *' the mass of destitution having almost ex- 
ceeded belief."— Hihoklet: Charter of the NatUme, p. 70. 

The cause of all these difficulties, and of the ruin of hundreds of thousands 
of the people of the United Kingdom, is to be found in the anxious denre of 
the bank directors so to manage the currency as to give themselves large 
dividends. The power of disturbance has since that time been largely in- 
creased. 
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AfnlL Oetotar. 

1841 £16,688,700 £17,592,000 

1842 ^.... 10,062,000 20,004,000 

1848 - ^.. 20,289,000 ^ 19,661,000 

1844 ^ 21,246,000 ^.....^ ...... 



NXW LAW. 



JII7t4 ..................... ■...■.«■•.•..... .«......• .••*.• Jv^l,10^UWJ 

1846 £20,099,000 21,260,000 

1846 19,866,000 21,660,000 

1847 19,864,000 . 

In the first period, embracing the nine years from 1882 to 1840, 
both inclosiye — and inclading the crifds of 1886-f — the Taria- 
tion in the month of April, above and below the mediom of 
£18,500,000, is under three per cent That of October, above 
and below the point of 18,900,000, is but little over foar per 
cent, until we reach the close of 1889 and commencement of 
1840, at which time the bank had been compelled to trample in 
the dnst all who were in any way dependent upon it — thereby 
almost annihilating the trade of the country, and that of all others 
intimately connected with it 

In the second, the circulation attains a higher point than in the 
first. Private and joint-stock banks having been ruined by the 
extraordinary revulsion of 1889, and confidence in their notes 
having been impaired, the bank now profits by the ruin of which 
it has been itself the cause. 

From 1844, the variations are under two per cent There is, 
however, a material difference between the average amount of the 
first and third periods — a permanent increase appearing to have 
been effected. In the time that had elapsed, there had been a 
great increase of population and wealth, and an increase of the 
machinery of commerce might have well been looked for ; and 
yet there had been no real increase — the change being only an 
apparent one, tending to prove the rule that the real circulation 
is an almost constant quantity. Previously to 1844, there being 
no limits to the circulation of the private, joint-stock, Irish, and 
Scotch banks, they averaged, between 1888 and 1889, about 
£S0,000,<KM). Being, by the new law, limited to about 
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£17,800,000, the vacuum thus created had to be filled bj notes 
of the Bank of England, which rose, therefore, from £18,000,000 
to £20,000,000. The average of the total circulation from 1833 
to 1839 was £37,838,000 — an amount scarcelj at all differing 
from that which existed in the half year previous to the crisis 
of 1847. 

Small even as are the variations we have seen, thej are still, to 
a considerable extent, only apparent. When money is very abun- 
dant and cheap, banks and bankers retain on hand a larger amount 
of each others' notes than when it is scarce and high ; and a note 
in their vaults is just as much out of circulation as if it had re- 
mained in those of the issuing bank itself. In the above table, the 
highest Aprfl is that of 1835, when* the bullion in tiie bank was 
£10,673,000, and the securities were below £26,000,000 — the 
market value of money being only three per cent. The highest 
October was that of 1833, when the bullion stood at £11,000,000, 
the securities at £24,000,000, and the rate of interest at three per 
cent. It was a period of recovery from a then recent excitement 
that had been followed by great depression and heavy loss. The 
next highest October was that of 1838, when commerce was para- 
lyzed, and unemployed capital was abundant. The stock of bul- 
lion was nearly £10,000,000 ; and the rate of interest was three 
per cent. In 1842-3-4, the apparent circulation was greater 
than in any of those earlier years, and yet the bank was unable 
to extend He loans, which then were scarcely equal to the amount 
of lis circulation and its surplus. In all these cases, we find pre- 
cisely the circumstances calculated to produce an accumulation of 
Bank of England notes in the vaults and chests of private and 
Joint-stock bankers ; while the laweait returns for both spring and 
autumn, until we reach the total prostration of 1839-40, were 
those of 1836, when the loans of the bank had reached their 
highest paini, and when, according to the theory of the Bank 
Restriction Act, the circulation should have been the greatest 

Under the new law, the highest April was tliat of 1845, when 
the bullion had reached the enormous sum of £16,000,000 ; and 
the highest October, that of 1846, when it had just re-attained 
that amount In view of these facts, it may well be doubted if 
the Tariation above or below the medium point, from 1833 to 
1889, eiver much exceeded one per cent -*a proportion so small. 
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that for almost all purposes the real circulation may be regarded 
as a constant quantity.* 

§ 10. That the tendency to constancy above exhibited was in 
BO manner due to the action of the bank itself, is obvious from 
the following facts : — Between 1833 and 1839, it increased its 
securities from £22,000,000 to £31,000,000 — thus forcing up 
the amount of unemployed capital at the credit x>f its customers, 
for all of which they were entitled to demand noteSf from 
£8,000,000 to £18,000,000; and it diminished its investments 
from £31,090,000 to £21,000,000 — thereby enabling the owners 
of unemployed capital to invest at low prices, and thus producing 
a reduction of deposits from £18,000,000 to £7,000,000; and 
yet the circulation remained almost unchanged. Under t^e new 
law, it is seen enlarging its investments from £22,000,000 tp 
£36,000,000 — thus increasing its debts from £12,000,000 to 
£24,000,000; then again contracting the first to £25,000,000, 
and the last to £16,000,000; and yet the circulation, as the 
reader sees, scarcely changed in the slightest degree. 

§ 11. Coming now to recent years, we find a state of things 
precisely similar — the amount of circulation having been as 
follows : — 



July, 1862 ...... £21,846,000 

" 1868 ...... 22,847,000 

<< 1854 ...... 20,100,000 



July, 1866 £20,166,000 

" 1866 19,»67,000 



In the first of these years, money was abundant and cheap — 
being precisely the state of things required to induce banks and 
bankers to permit Bank of England notes to remain idle and 
out of circulation, in their vaults or chests. The retention, by 
each of the private and joint banks, of a single thousand pounds 
of notes more than they were accustomed to retain when money 

* " We hftTe flhowii, by luianswerable argaments, that under no ciroun- 
stanees wiU more cironlation be retained in the hands of the pnblie than U 
Jnst Hufficicnt to perform the AinctionB of a medium of exchange for the. 
internal transactions of the country. No man retains more money in his 
possession than he requires for immediate use, but either places it in a bank, 
or employs it in the pnrehase of commodities on which he expects to obtain 
a profit* or securities which will yield an interest As a rule, therefor^ the 
eirculation is at aD times confined to the lowest sum wliich is sufficient te 
oottdttot the transactions of the country.'* — EcononutL 
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was scarce and dear, and when thej were beset by claimants for 
accommodation — as was the case in the latter of the years aboye 
referred to — woold prodace all the apparent difference that is 
here exhibited; and that, too, without the slightest allowance 
^eing made for the difference in the quantity of money required 
for the payment of wages and purchase of merchandise at a time 
when trade was active, as compared with that required when 
labor was little in demand and trade was dull. 

Looking at all these facts, the circulation may be regarded as 
a constant quantity; or, at least, as one so slightly varying, that it 
might safely as such be treated. TTiat is regulated by the wants * 
of the people, who require no aid from the law, which is no more 
useful than it would have been had its author sought to fix the 
number of shoes, hats, or coats to be kept by the manufacturers 
of those commodities — thus providing that those who purchased 
hats should be sure to find them. Under such a law, many men 
would be found going without hats, shoes, or coats — the supply 
of those articles becoming then as unsteady, and their prices as 
variable, as is now the case with money. 

§ 12. Circulating notes tend to increase the utility of money 
by facilitating the transfers of property therein. All commodities 
tend towards those places at which they are most utilized ; and 
therefore do we see the precious metals always wending their way 
towards those places in which such notes are most in use. 

The purchase of securities with the unemployed capital of others 
placed in a bank for safe keeping, tends, for a time, to render the 
apparent quantity of money greater than is the real one, and thus 
to impair the usefulness of money in the hands of its actual owners. 
All commodities tend to leave those places at which they are least 
useful ; and therefore is it, that we always witness the largest ex- 
port of the precious metals, when those bank debts which are 
denominated "deposits," stand at their highest. 

The present charter restricts the power to furnish circulating 
. notes, while leaving untouched the power of the bank to expand 
the currency by monopolizing securities, and thus rendering un- 
productive the capital of individuals. Having thus accomplished 
much in the way of diminishing the utilit) of money, it next para- 
lyzes the large amount of £6,000,000 by taking, as the 
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of the ballion to be retained, the almost unvarying circnlatioQ, 
over which the directors can exercise scarcely the slightest power, 
instead of the credits on its books, the amount of which is directly 
dependent upon their exercise of will. The result of this is seen 
in the facts, that the precious metals now tend /rom Great Bri* 
tain, and not to it ; and that the rate of interest has, for the last 
three years, varied between five and eight per cent. A more 
unfortunate attempt at remedying existing evil was never known. 
The power of the bank to control and direct the currency is 
greater now than it was before, while that of the government to 
enforce the law has no existence.* 

§ 13. The remedy for all the evils of an unsteady currency is 
now to be found, as we are assured, in the permission thai has 
been accorded to the bank to raise the rate of interest ; and the 
example thus set having been urged upon other nations for their 
adoption, we may, for a moment, inquire to what extent it tends 

* Tbe reader will readily undenUnd Uub, after study of the following 
flkoU:— 
The elrcnlatioii of the bank must always be thus represented :— 

Kominal capital £14,000,000 I Notes.. £20,000,000 

Bullion. 6,000,000 

Let Q8 now tuppose its other liabilities to stand at £16,000,000, thus 
represented :— 



DeposiU £15,000,000 



BulUon £6,000,000 

Seonrities 10,000,000 

£15,000,000 



A drain of speoie oarrying off the £6,000,000 of gold, the bank diminishes 
its liabilities to the same extent. There remain, howeTor, £10,000,000 jet 
of these deposits, from which the bank would gladly free itself if it coiUd. 
With that Tiew, it refoses to renew its loans, in the hope that those to whom 
it is indebted wiU — by pnrchasing securities— enable it at once to rednce its 
claims on others, and the claims of others on it In this state of things, the 
depositors come together and say, ** We will not permit you to carry your re- 
ductions any fturther. If you attempt it, we wiU demand payment of your 
indebtedness to us." The bank, however, eannot pay^ wtthout Tiolating the 
law. It dare not^ in this state of affairs, pay out a shilling except in redemp- 
tion of its circulation; nor dare it issue a note except against gold. It, and 
the gOTemment, find themseWes, therefore, blocked, and compelled to give 
way. — Such, exactly, was the course of things in 1847. The depositors tiien 
foretd the goTemment to suspend the law, and so will they do again, when a 
similar necessity shall again occur. A more silly and worthless contriTanee 
than ^e Bank Restriction Act is not to be found in the annals of legislation. 
Were it no more — were it not posltlTely ii^urious — it would be less to be 
regretted. 
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to redress the evil of which the English world so mach com** 
plains.* 

Experience proves that over-trading by banks, as well as by 
individaals, is always followed by a necessity for under-trading 
-— the excessive profit under the one being generally lost under 
the other. So has it been with the Bank of England. However 
great might be its own distress, and to whatever extent it was 
obliged to circamscribe its loans, it coold make no charge beyond 
the legal rate of interest. It might, therefore, lose in the one 
period what it had gained in the other. Now, however, that 
check has ceased to exist. Limitation of its loans being accom- 
panied by increase in the charge for the use of money, the more 
its action can be made to contribute to the production of (hose 
excUemente which must be followed by conirai^iona, the larger 
must be its dividends. Under the old system, its interests and 
those of the community were always in opposition to each other, 
but now they are doubly so. Centralization thus advances stead- 
Oy, and in that direction we find slavery and death. 

The grant of this permission would seem almost to have been 
intended as a bonus offered to the bank, to induce it to the pro- 
duction of changes in the currency ; and for the reason, that the 
more frequent they can be made, the larger must be its profits. 
Being a private corporation, the interests of the stockholders 
require of the directors that they shall so direct it as to give 
them the largest revenue. Seeing this, what better system could 
be adopted than one which, by swelling the " deposits '' at the 
times when money is to be made abundant, enables the bank 
afterwards to profit, by charging double or treble interest when it 
has been rendered scarce ? No system was ever devised, so well 
calculated to produce revulsions as that which gave to a single 
private corporation the privilege of regulating the currency — 
while compelling it to be dependent altogether upon borrowed 
money for the transaction of its business. 

§ 14. The British policy has, as a rule, been opposed to any 

* « It 18 clear there is but one sound remedy. Theory and experience 
alike show its efficacy, yiz. ah inobiabs m thb batb or irtebest. If there 
is an excessiTe demand for any article, the natural enre is — a rise of price. 
So this rule capital is no exception. It is the only means by which nndtte 
•peonlation has ever recelTed a timely check." — SeonomitL > 
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extension of the principle of association. While great bodies 
Uke the Bank of England, and the East India Company, conld 
obtain exemptions from the provisions of the law of partnershipp 
not only were thej refused in reference to other and small^ asso- 
ciations, but special hiws forbade the formation of companies with 
transferable stock, or with more than a given number of partners, 
when the trade in money was in contemplation. Hence it has 
been, that dealings in money have, to so great an extent, been 
confined to private bankers, whom the people were forced to trust, 
when they would greatly have preferred a public bank, directed 
by themselves. The transactions of the latter would necessarily 
have been open to the examination of the world at large. Those 
of private individuals were, on the contrary, altogether secret ; 
and the result has proved that but rarely have they been entitled 
to claim the slightest confidence. In the single year 1*792, the 
fidlures among them amounted to no less than 100. From 1814 
to 1816, they were 240. From 1824 to 1830, the stoppages 
were still more numerous, and the cases of actual bankruptcy 
were 118. From 1839 to 1848, the latter numbered 82, of 
which 46 paid nothing to their creditors— the average dividend 
of the remainder having been less than 85 per cent The crisis 
of 184? was fatal to numerous bankers, some of whom had occu- 
pied the highest places in the public consideration. The winding 
up of their affairs, however, proved, and that almost invariably, 
that they were mere gamblers, and had been for many years hope- 
lessly insolvent— living by preying on the public, as has so recently 
been proved to have been the case with the eminent house of Stra- 
ban & Co.'i' 

§ 15. The crash of 1825 brought with it an act for authorising 
the creation of joint-stock banks, coupled, however, with such re- 
strictions and regpilations as precluded the idea that any should 
be formed that would be much superior to the private banks. 

« « The oldest bank in the eity of London, known originany under the 
name of Snow, but now by the namea of Strahan, Paul Bates & Co., baa 
fidled, and nnder very discreditable oiroanutances. Their liabifitiee are 
ezpeeted to be nearly $8,000,000. From what has transpired, they ha^e 
been absolutely liying and trading on the deposits of their enstomers ^ aU 
of whieh are lost, One nobleman has tnffered to the extent of $200,000." 
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tJnder it, men were allowed to associate, but on the sole condi* 
tijn that each associate, however trivial or temporary might be 
bio interest, should be liable for all the debts of the concern — 
thus maintaining in foil force the barbarous system of unlimit^ 
liability — solidariU — ^that had descended from olden time. This 
involved a thousand other regulations, and hence arose a neces- 
sity for other laws, determining the relation of the parties to each 
other. They were yet, however, in a condition so little satisfactory, 
that persons desiring to associate were forced into the adoption 
of special arrangements with a view to secure some little approach 
to safety in dealing with the public, and with each other. Pru« 
dent men, therefore, took no part in such institutions. Deposit- 
ing their money for safe-keeping, and receiving little or no inte- 
rest for its use, they were at least secure, while the stockholders 
obtained large dividends at the cost of heavy liability — termina- 
ting generally in ruin.* 

The idea of limitation of liability being commonly associated 
with that of monopoly, in consequence of the right thus to trade 
having been monopolized, it has been denounced by many econo- 
nusts, who have contended strenuously for the system of perfect, 
or unlimited, liability. When, however, we find men, animated 
by the desire of improving their condition, frequently adopting 
a certain mode of operation, we may be very sure that there 
must be good reason for it, although it may not at once be 
obvious. One of the very first objects for the promotion of 
which men associate themselves together is that of government. 
Desiring security for themselves, they are willing that others shall 
enjoy it ; and thus it is, that we find them here adopting the 
principle of limited liability. Every man is bound to contribute 
his share, and his share only, to the payment of the expenses inci- 
dent to the maintenance of order. Were it otherwise — were the 

* Unlimited liability is one of the characteristies of barbarism. On a 
plantation, if some of the negroes cannot do their task, the others must do 
it for them. In India, those who would work, and could pay their taxes, 
hare always been obliged to make amends for those who would, or could, do 
neither. Among the grievous oppressions of the laiUe, the solidarity of the 
people, one for &e other, stood most conspiououV In the time of the drtn 
ponnadet of Louis XIV., all the remaining Protestants were compelled to 
contribute towards the payment of taxes due by those who had been driven 
from their homes, and thus were they ruined. 
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whole property of a single individual liable to be taken for that 
purpose — there would be no security. No man would transfer 
himself from Europe to the United States, did he not believe that 
his property would be taxed in fair proportion for the support of 
government ; and did he not feel confident that the payment of 
that proportion would exempt him from further liability. 

The same principle is everywhere introduced into associations 
for mutual insurance against the dangers of fire and water — 
proving that such limitation of liability arises naturally in the 
course of the operations of men seeking improvement of their 
condition.* In this manner were formed some of the earliest 
insurance offices in the United States, several of the early banks, 
and even now there may be found some few institutions continuing 
to trade under such agreements. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the persons thus investing their capital, and those doing business 
with them, understand their own interests, and that those inte« 
rests will be best promoted by non-interference on the part of the 
community at large. The right of associating having, however/ 
been made the subject of regulation, and that of forming compa- 
nies with transferable stock having been denied to all but favored 
individuals, it had been deemed the duty of British courts, wher- 
ever possible, to discourage association, and to prevent the limi- 

* The earn bankt of Norway are the moet primitive institations of this de- 
■oription of which we have any knowledge. Owing to the restraints upon 
the employment of capital in that country, there are no stores or places of 
exohange at which the farmer can dispose of his surplus grain ; nor, conse- 
quently, are there any places at which those whose supply is deficient can 
purchase it To remedy this difficulty, the farmers have associated them- 
selves for the establishment of banks, at which com is received on deposit, 
and lent out on interest. — See Laing't Norway ^ p. 266. The depositors are 
allowed interest at the rate of one-eighth, and the borrowers pay at the rate 
of one-fourth — the difference being appropriated to defiray the ezpensee of 
management 

ETen here the principle of limited liability must obtain. The profit, if any 
there be after paying the expenses, is the property of the community, in the 
ratio of their interests. The debt, if any arise, must be the debt of the com- 
munity. If, from carelessness or mismanagement, the wheat deposited by 
any certain persous be destroyed, they must be entitled to remedy some- 
where. Partners as regards profit or loss, in the capacity of depositors they 
are as much separated from the community as are the tmploy4$ of the bank. 
Under the system of unlimited liability, any depositor, on failure of the ftind, 
might commence suit against any other member of the association — requiring 
him to assume the loss. No one would incur such a risk, however he might 
be disposed to associate with his neighbors on an understanding that in case 
of deficiency each man should be assessed, m proportion to hit intireti, to make 
it up. Here would be limited liability and jutiiei. On the other hand would 
be unlimited liability and ii^futtice. 
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tatiOQ of liabilitj. A feeliug of insecnrity in regard to the forma* 
Hod of such associations had thereby been produced -^ it haring 
been well understood that, in case of snit, the courts would set the 
limitation aside whereyer possible — thus changing the arrange* 
ments between the parties to a contract, to the entire destructioD 
of security. 

Every measure productive of limitation, tended to establish 
the right of the people to determine for themselves in what way 
they would maintain commerce with each other. The opposite 
course tended to increase the power of the sovereign, who was 
thus enabled to confer upon a few, as a privilege, that which 
should have been possessed as a right by all ; and therefore it 
was, that judges omitted no opportunity of enforcing the barbar- 
ous idea of entire liability. 

Acts of incorporation, instead of being grants of privilege, are 
thus merely re-grants of a right, the exercise of which has been 
forbidden for monopoly purposes. The security of property hav* 
ing been impaired by forbidding its owners to use it in the man* 
ner they deemed most advantageous, in order that the exercise of 
that right might be deemed a privilege, and paid for accordingly, 
it is for that reason that men have been, and still are, compelled 
to apply to sovereigns or to legislatures for permission so to do. 
This interdiction is in perfect accordance with the system of mo- 
nopoly, restriction, and exclusion that has so long existed. With 
the growth of population and wealth, there is a growing tendency 
to combination of action, accompanied by constant increase in the 
development of individual faculties, and constant tendency towards 
the removal of the restrictions imposed in earlier and less enlight- 
ened times — leaving men to determine for themselves the terms 
upon which they will associate together, as well as those upon 
which they will carry on their commerce with the world. In that 
direction lies civilization. 

§ 16. In England, as yet, the only change had been that of 
rescinding the prohibition of association. Joint-stock banks 
might DOW be formed, but the capitalist found himself restrained 
by a law, expressly denying to him the right of trading with others 
on any footing but that of unlimited liability for all the debts of 
the association. Such, too, were the internal, difficulties resulting 
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from subjection to the law of partnersbip, that however skilftiUy 
the deed of association might be formed — however minute might 
be its provisiofns — " if any of his brother shareholders disputed 
the facts connected with any operation," he and they, according 
to the opinions of eminent counsel, would find themselves '' still 
as much at sea as if the deed were badly prepared." 

These difficulties were but the natural results of antiquated 
laws, by which it had been attempted to determine in what man* 
ner men should maintain commerce with each other. In the days 
when those who labored were serfs, or but little better, the exer- 
cise of the right of association was a privilege limited to the mas- 
ters, as is now the case in the Southern States of the American 
Union. Limitation of liability among laborers would there meet 
with as little favor as it received at the hands of the Parliament 
that passed the Joint-Stock Banking Law — thereby imposing 
upon bankers liabilities so heavy as to drive from the trade all 
men of common prudence. 

Upon what ground a community can deny to its members the 
free exercise of the right of association and combination, it is 
exceedingly difficult to comprehend. Equally so is it to under* 
stand, why an association of men should not be permitted to 
declare to the world the terms upon which they will trade with 
those who seek to trade with them — having done which, both 
should be bound by the terms which had been so declared. A 
man borrowing money upon a pledge, and expressly limiting his 
liability to the value of the property pledged, cannot be further 
liable, nor could he be so held by any court of justice. Ten, 
twenty, hundreds, or thousands of men having opened a place of 
business, and having publicly announced that each has placed 
therein a certain number of pounds, or dollars, which sum, and no 
more, is to be liable for the debts of the association, the parties 
who triple with them do so with their eyes open» and are bound 
by the terms of the agreement. To deny to individuals, or to an 
association, the right to make engagements in this manner,- is as 
much a denial of a right as it would be to prevent them from ex- 
changing their labor with those who would g^ve them the largest 
quantity of cotton-cloth, shoes, or hats therefor, and as little sua* 
ceptible of defence. 

To guard against frauds upon the untrarj, the eoflummi^maf, 
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with great propriety, define the conditions necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of this right. Thus, it ma/ demand that every association 
shall pnt over its doors a sign, on which shall be painted the 
words "limited liability," in letters of a certain size ; or require 
the fact of limitation to be advertised, in one or more newspapers, 
every day in the year ; or insist npon a compliance with certain 
other forms, as is done in the present acts of incorporation, which 
merely define the terms npon which the parties named therein 
shall enter npon the enjoyment of a previously existing right, 
which the policy of those who have exercised power has caused 
to be regarded as a privilege. A general law, defining the terms 
upon which this right should be exercised, would correct many of 
the evils which have resulted from a desire to confine its enjoy- 
ment to a few individuals, and would enable all the members of a 
^community to combine with each other upon such terms as they 
might find mutually advantageous, whether of limited or unlimited 
liability.* 

§ 1?. The smaller the amount of liability required to be as* 
sumed, the less will be the compensation demanded. The capi- 
talist places his money in the vaults of the Bank of England, 
which pays no interest, in preference to leaving it with a private 
banker, who would gladly allow him two or three per cent; and 
this he does, because of his belief that the security in the former 
case is greater than it would be in the latter. Were the banker 
to allow him five per cent, he might take a risk which otherwise 
he would reject. So has it always been with the owners of joint- 
stock banks, cpmpelled, as they have been, to assume the heaviest 
liabilities, in return for which they required enormous profits. So 
is it now, with all the banks which owe their existence to the law 

* IVenty years have elapsed since the first publication, by the present 
author, of the doctrines in regard to liability giyen aboTe. Since then 
— haying been adopted by distingnished European writers, and especially 
by Mr. J. 8. Mill {PrmeipUt of Political Economy , book T. chap, ix.) — they 
haTe been so effectiTely urged as to hare caused their adoption by the 
British Parliament. Such being the case, it might seem unnecessary here 
to reproduce them ; and so it would certainly be, were it not that there is 
so great a tendency to reproduce on the western side of the Atlantic all th« 
errors in regard to coiporationa now being repudiated on the eastern one. 
The adrantages of priyate oyer public banking are in America now as 
much commended, and as brillianUy exhibited, as they could be, had their 
diitdvaatagee not been already so ftdly exposed throughout Oreat Britsin. 
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of 1825, as is shoim in the case of the Boyal British Bank, whose 
bankraptcy is now bat a few months old."^ On one occasion, and 
it is bat a specimen of what has since occnrred in namerons in* 
stances, the Bank of England had a jadgment against the North- 
ern and Central Bank for a million of ponnds, nnder which it had a 
right to seize the whole property of any one, ten, or twenty of the 
shareholders. Being a lien npon all they possessed, not one of 
them conld sell an acre of land autil it was discharged. Immense 
risks like these mast, of coarse, be paid for ; and accordingly 
the owners of shares in sach concerns are rarely satisfied with 
less than doable or treble interest, as is shown by the following 
list of prices of shares in Joint-stock banks, and of dividends 
receiyed : — f 

• « The capital of the bank is dirided into 8000 shares of £100 each, on 
which £60 have been paid, making a total of £160,000; and among many 
practical people an opinion prcTails that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of Uiis will prove to have been lost Indeed, there are some who predict 
that the assets will faU short of the liabilities, and that a contribation from 
the shareholders will be required to complete the winding np. The bank 
was established seven years ago, with a charter from the Board of Trade, 
giving several advantageons privileges, but no limitation of liability. The 
nnmlMr of shareholders is 289, and among them are many persons of pro- 
perty. According to the half-yearly statement submitted on the 1st idt, the 
•mount of its liabilities to depositors was £842,421. 

•* The unfortunate depositors are mostly small London tradesmen, who, 
embracing the advantage held out by this bank of receiving small deposits 
on drawing accounts, were in the habit of depositing the amounts to meet 
their current expenditure. The parish of St. George Uie Martyr, South- 
wark, we have been informed, has not only lost all its parochial funds, but 
the baknce of numerous charities left to the parish." — London Timet, 

f Extract from the evidence before the Select Committee on Joint-Stook 
Banks, in 1887:— 

" Now let me suppose that the individual shareholder, against whom that 
execution was directed, held shares to the value only of £100, but that tl^s 
execution levied amounted to £100,000, what remedy would he have for aa 
apportionment among his other co-partners, who were proprietors in the 
company T He might commence a suit against the public officer, he might 
obtain a judgment upon that, and deal with some other partners as he had 
been dealt by, or he might file a bill against the whole partners for a contri- 
bution. * . * I was concerned against the St Patrick Insnranoe 
Company for various claimants under their marine policies : I think they 
stopped somewhere about the year 1826 or 1827. It became my duty to 
recover very large sums ttom them, and I did so on the equitable principla 
that, if a party would pay his calls, I would not take out execution against 
him. There was one man who refused to^do so ; he was a Mr. Gough, of 
Dublin ; ' I issued execution against him, and leried about £800 or £900 for 
one of my clients ; he commenced his proceeding for indemnity, and it waa 
«nly late last year that I was examined in the cause to prove the facts. He 
was able, by that length of time. Just to get so far as to prove the fact tiurt 
he ]Mid me the money." — p. 286ii 

V0L.IL — 26 
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London anJ Westminster... XlOO . 
Mftnchester and LhrerpooL. 100 . 
Manchester «..... 100 .. 


PbIb up* 

£20 .... 

..... 10 .... 

26 .... 

....• 10 .... 
6 .... 


PrIet. 
.. £21} .. 
.. 19i.. 
.. 27 .. 

.. m.. 
.. 11 .. 


MvUhndiL 

6 per cent 

.... 7J •« 
.... 7 «« 


Monmoaihshire 20. 

Korthamptonshire Union... 26 .. 


.... 12 «« 
.... 14 " 



Average interest mpon the selling -ptice, 6| per cent., with the 
privilege of paying np the balance of the shares at par, whenever 
the business may require it The average dividend upon all the 
joint-stock banks had at this time been S-^t^ per cent., in addition 
to a surplus fnnd of about one per cent per annum. 

Such profits aie always received as the rewards of wild adven- 
ture and reckless speculation. Were the business safe, competi- 
tion would reduce the rate of profit That it is unsafe, is shown 
by the facts, that these institutions do large business on small 
capitals — that their debts are enormously large — that, to enable 
themselves to remain so much in debt to tlie community, they fill 
the country with branches at which they issue notes, the coin for 
which can be demanded only at the parent institution, a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty miles distant — and that their expenses absorb 
nearly all the interest upon their capital — leaving them only the 
profit upon their circulation and deposits, to which to look for 
dividends. In a list published some years since, there were few 
with capitals exceeding £?0,000, while one with only £28,000 
had in three years divided twenty-eight per cent among its 
Stockholders t 

§ 18. The condition of six of the London joint-stock banks, 
all of which are prohibited from issuing notes, has thus recently 
been given : — 

£2,817,086 ...... £29,876,410 ...... 17 percent £6,922,000* 

The dividends average, as we see, no less than seventeen per 
cent; and that, too, in a country in which the excess of capital, 
and the difficulty of finding profitable employment for it, are 
standing subjects of complaint The shares, as is seen, sell at an 
advance of little less than a hundred and fifty per cent. ; and, 
* SjfteUitor, November 17, 1866. 
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eyen at these high prices, yield an interest of nearly seyen per 
cent. Why should this be sof Why should the few persons 
interested in these institutions obtain such enormous diyidends f 
Because so large a portion of the community prefer accepting a 
low rate of interest, free, as they suppose, from risk, to taking the 
larger risks and profits of the principals. These institutions are 
mere gaming-houses, with liabilities so great as more than ten 
times to exceed the property they own. Taken altogether, thej 
form a great inverted pyramid, liable, at any moment of financial 
crisis, to topple over and bury the stockholders in its ruins. 

No man, not possessing the nerve of a thorough gambler, conld 
have thought eight, ten, or even twelve, per cent, sufficient com- 
pensation for the risks that, under the law of 1825, he was re- 
quired to incur. The prudent capitalist, therefore, took no 
shares — regarding it as better even to let his capital lie idle in 
the one incorporated bank that he deemed perfectly secure, 
though receiving no interest He could, however, discern no 
good reason why he and ten or twenty of his neighbors might 
not each place £5000 in the hands of an agent, to be employed 
under an agreement with all who dealt with him, that the lia- 
bUity of his principals should be limited to the capital so em- 
ployed. Knowing well that such an association, trading upon 
those terms, would command a far greater amount of public con- 
fidence than any one, two, or three of the individuals trading 
separately could do, he found it difficult to understand why, if 
those who wished to do business with him were content to take 
the liability of the subscribed capital, the community should deny 
their right to do so — requiring them to retain the privilege of 
looking to the private property of the parties. * With great reason 
did he, therefore, say, ** I would be willing to take four per cent, 
for the use of my capital, if permitted to use it in my own way ; 
but if I must take the responsibility of an ordinary joint-stock 
bank, I must have six or seven per cent." He was thus com- 
pelled either to take large risks, for which he demanded a large 
proportion as interest^ or to place his capital in the Bank of Eng- 

* '« It may well exeit« Mtomahment, that toy one who osn retUy afford te 
make a honajidi purohase of sharoB in a bank, ahonld be foolhardy eno«|^ 
to embark in nioh oonoems." — McCuiMk^t Didiommy, article Bankt. 
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land, and let it remain there idle, yielding nothing for its use — 
waiting the occnrrence of some other mode of inrestment, abroad 
or at home, bj means of which he might obtain four or fire per 
emi.f without incurring risk beyond the amount of capital em- 
ployed. 

§ 19. Within the last two years, the system has been changed, 
and g^reatly for the better, by the passage of an act of Parliament 
fully recognizing limitation of liability. Associations may now, 
therefore, be formed for trading in money, or for almost any other 
purpose, without incurring risk of loss beyond the amount in- 
Tested. The system of England tending, however, towards cen- 
tralization, this measure, although in the right .direction, can 
have but little effect while the general English policy shall remain 
the same — looking exclnsiYely to fostering trade at the expense 
of commerce — exporting men by hundreds of thousands to distant 
colonies, and thus diminishing the power of association — ^building 
3p London at the expense of the rural portions of the kingdom-^ 
regarding exports and imports as the sole criterion of prosperity 
— and thus increasing, by cYery moYcment, the numbers and the 
power of those who live by means of simple appropriation, and 
at the cost of those who seek to live by labor. The foundation 
of the system, as was the case with that of Carthage, haying been 
laid in ''gold-dust and sand," no alteration of the superstructure 
can be productive of much effect while it shall so remain. The 
small proprietor and the small manu&cturer gradually disappear 
from the land ; *■ and with every step in that direction, the diffi- 
culty of profitably investing small capitals is increased, f From 
year to year, the services of the middleman are more and more 
required ; and therefore is it» that the change of system appears, 
thus far, to have been productive of small effect — the proportion 
between capital and loans having remained almost unchanged, as 

• See Mief vol i. p. 420, for the prooeas bj means of whioh the amall 
iron-raaaten are gradoally being rained. 

f The enormoiiB amount managed by the directors of life insurance offices 
Aimishea proof oonolasiye of the growing difficulty of profitably inyeeting 
amaU oapitala. SmaH propertiea are being graduaUy oonaoUdated into laiige 
onea; amaU shops are disappearing; and with every step in this direotioii 
the neoaaaity for aoeh offioea muat inereaaa. 
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b dhown by the following figures, representiDg the state of eight 
pf the principal London banks in the summer of 1856 : — 

CapltoL Debts. ATflng* dlTkbiida. 

£8,661,000 .^ £86,882,000 13-9 per cent 

The larger the proportion borne bj the capital of an indiyidualy 
or a bank, to his liabilities, the greater is the tendency towards 
stability and regularity. The larger the proportion of liabilities 
to debts, the less must be the stabOity. We have here all the 
elements of instability — large loans — large liabilities — small 
capitals — and great dividends. 

I 20. Scottish banking has always been greatly superior to 
thi^ of England, for the reason that it was more localized and 
more free. The Bank of Scotiand was chartered in 1695 ; the 
Royal Bank of Scothmd, in 1)27 ; the British Loan Company, 
in 1)46 ; the Commercial Bank, in 1810 ; and the National, in 
1825. Instead, therefore, of one {preat corporation, with large 
liabilities and no actual banking capital, we have here five smaller 
ones, with an actual and paid-up capital amounting to nearly 
£5,000,000 — giving one, at least, of the elements of stability. 
Further than this, the people of Scotiand have always been free 
to establish joint-stock banks on the basis of the law of partner- 
ship — ^the monopoly by the Bank of England having been limited 
by the Tweed. The result of this is seen in the fact, that banks 
with numerous shareholders have g^wn up gradually throughout 
the kingdom, and have acted as lai^^ saving-funds — enabling 
those who had money readily to invest it, and those who needed 
to borrow readily to attain their object That larger freedom 
has given greater steadiness, is shown by the fact that the Scot- 
tish banks safely rode out the storms of 1)98 and 1825, in which 
BO large a proportion of the English ones were wrecked. 

The liabilities in the form of circulation but littie exceed 
£8,000,000 ; whereas, those in the form of deposits, subject to 
withdrawal at short notice, are estimated at £30,000,000. Taking 
the total capital at £8,000,000, and the investments at £40,000,000, 
as they probably are, the proportions are those of five to one, 
whereas those of the London banks are, as the reader has seen^ 
no less than ten to one. 
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• So large an amount of business based upon so small a capital 
would, however, caose much greater instability than now exists, 
bnt for counteracting circumstances. The first of these is found 
in the fact, that a very considerable proportion of the credits on 
the books of the bank are those of small depositors — men whose 
plaims amount to ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred pounds, and 
who are receiving interest for its use. The second is found in 
this, that the Scottish banks trade largely on the London Ex- 
change — lending money there in times of excitement, and thus 
swelling the tide of speculation, and then as suddenly withdraw- 
ing it on the first appearance of danger. Scotland, to a consider- 
able extent, escapes unhurt, but the effect is severely felt in EVig- 
land. The remedy would be found in the adoption of measures 
tending permanently to fix the large amount of floating capital 
now existing in the form of deposits — converting it into stock, 
find thus placing it on a footing with that invested in the Bank 
pf Scotland. The measure of 1844, however, looked only to the 
circulation, an almost fixed quantity of £3,000,000, leiiving 
wholly untouched the deposits, an ever-varying quantity many 
times as large."^ 



§ 21. What is the total capital employed in the banking busi- 
ness of Great Britain, cannot be ascertained — private bankers 
making no returns whatsoever. The Bank of England, as we 
know, has none — what is called capital being only a right to 
daim of government the payment of a certain annuity. Eight 
London joint-stock banks trade to the extent of £40,000,000 upon 
a basis of less than £4,000,000. Country banks do business in 
less proportion to their nominal capitals, but oHen in like pro- 
portion to their real ones. Experience has proved that private 
bankers, as a rule, have very little property of their own. The 
amount invested in Scottish banks is to their business as about 
one to five. Taking all these quantities, the total capital em« 

* Sir Robert Peel, the author of the law of 1844, was essentially a trader 
— his knowledge of social scienoe haying extended little bejond the idea of 
baying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest one. His first 
great financial measure built up the fortunes of state annuitants, like his 
father, the first Sir Robert, while it doubled the weight of taxes paid by 
labor and land. His second increased the power of the bank, while seeking 
its diminution. Few men have ever acquired so great a reputation at so 
naallaooft 
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ployed would seem to be from £20,000,000 to £30,000,000^ 
while the total amoant of secnritieB held is probably little less 
than £150,000,000. The whole system thns takes precisely the 
form of an inyerted pyramid, and hence its constant instability. 

The g^reat recommendation of the preeions metals, for use as a 
measure of the Talae of other commodities, is the tendency 
towards steadiness in their own ; that is to say, in the quantity 
of human effort required for their reproduction. That recom* 
meudation is wholly wanting in the British currency — the value 
of a pound being in some years doubled, while in others it is 
reduced one-half, and these changes oceurrtog so frequently that 
they are now looked for with a certainty nearly equal to that 
with which we look for changes of the seasens. To what causes 
are they due ? To the use of circulating notes, said Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and his disciples. In erery other case, however, in 
which the ntUity of a commodity is increased, the supply becomes 
more steady, and the price more reg^ar. To this rule there 
is not, nor can there be, a single exception ; and being true in 
regard to all other commodities, it must be so in the present one. 
^ That being the case, the use of cireoIatiBg notes — ^tending, as they 
do, to increase the utility of money — must tend to the production 
of steadiness in its supply, and regularity in its value. That it 
does so, is proved by the fact, that both the supply and price are 
more regular in New England than in Texas and Mississippi -«• 
in England than in India — in Germany than in Turkey — in 
France than in BrazU or Portugal. 

The tendency to steadiness of value is in the ratio of the rapid* 
ity with which production follows consumption. That increases 
as the consumer and the producer approach each other — as com- 
merce grows — and as the middleman,, or trader, is more and more 
eliminated. Hence it is that money lows from year to year more 
steadily into France, (Germany, and Northern Europe generally, 
and that its value in other commodities becomes more tegular. 
Hence, too, it is that the same phenomena are exhibited in the 
United States whenever they follow in the same direction — that of 
a policy tending to increase the power of association, and to en* 
large the domain of commerce. 

The reverse of this is always seen as the consumer and producer 
become more widely separated** as trade acquires the mastery 
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o^er commerce — and as the trader becomes more and more a 
power in the state. Hence it is, that the supply of monej and 
its valne become more and more irregular in India, Portugal, 
and other countries which follow in the lead of England — ^includ- 
ing therein the United States, in all those periods in which their 
policy is that which is taught in the English books. 

The policy of England, at home and abroad, tends always to 
the separation of the producers and consumers of the world — • 
thus increasing the power of trade, and augmenting the propor- 
tion borne by the middleman class to the producing population. 
With every step in that direction, the circulation of society becomes 
less rapid — consumption follows more slowly in the wake of pro- 
duction — masses of property tend more and more to accumulate 
m vaults and warehouses — the proportion of the trader, whether 
in money, cloth, or cotton, tends more and more to increase, 
while that of the producer declines — and the trading classes be- 
come more and more a power in the state. That is centraliza- 
tion — leading always to the subjection of the men who labor, to 
the control of those who lire by the exercise of their powers of 
appropriation. That way now tends England, and among the 
measures which have most contributed to head the ship in that 
direction have been those of 1819 and 1844 — the first of which 
changed the standard of value, while the last increased the power 
of the Bank of England. 

{ 22. The superior soundness of the Scottish banking system 
has given it a strength which has enabled it to maintain its ground 
against the opponents of one-pound notes, despite the repeated 
manifestations of determination on the part of the government to 
compel the Scottish people to dispense with their use. The latter 
understand, as Sir Robert Peel did not, the difTerence between 
the irampofiaHon of money and its circulaHon. The small note 
ikcilitates the circulation of the gold of which it is the representa- 
tive—permitting it to remain quietly in the vaults of the bank by 
which the note ia issued, and relieving the community from any 
loss consequent upon abrasion. The use of the note enables a 
ringU piece of gold, remaining thus quiet, to do more than is 
effected by a hundred, where property in money is transferred only 
bj means of actual delivery of the coin. It is worthy of remark, 
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that the most strenaoas advocates of freedom of trade in cotton, 
cloth, and sngar, are the most determined opponents of the exer- 
cise by the people of their own judgment as to the sort of instm- 
ment they will use, when desiring to maintain commerce among 
themselves. 

§ 23. Instability is the necessary attendant upon the system 
above described ; and hence it is that the annnal losses by failures 
are stated at the enormous sum of £50,000,000. Great as it is. 
it is yet trivial when compared with the loss inflicted upon foreign 
nations by the unceasing changes to which they are subjected. 
The crash of 1815, and those of 1825, 1836, 1839, and 1847. 
had there their origin ; and their effect was that of injuring the 
farmers and planters of the world to the extent of thousands of 
millions. Of all the monetary institutions that now exist, that 
of England contains within itself least of the elements required 
for the production of stability and regularity ; and therefore it 
is, that nations prosper least whose dependence upon it is 
greatest Trading centralization, nevertheless, seeks to render 
tiie English currency — ever varying as it is — the measure of 
values for the world at large I * 

' * The London Morning Pott, after enumerating Tariona faete (ending to 
prove ** the futility and mischief of the act of 1844/* speaks as follows of 
tiie movements of 1866: — ** We have arrived now at a state of things far 
more remarkable, as concerns monetary theories, than of those of which we 
have made mention. In 1866, with the drain of war at an end, with com* 
meroe sound, although rapidly increasing and widely extending, with specu- 
lation quiescent, here is again a great pressure— operations are checked, if 
not paralysed ; traders and merchants are sulgected to great and serioui 
losses; their profits are mulcted; and there is not access to capital and cre- 
dit sufficient for the carriage of the current and legitimate enterprise of the 
country. And why ! Because again the Bank of England has created violent 
and sudden alterations in the rate of interest, not influenced by any policy 
in respect of commerce, but simply for the purpose of preventing bullion- 
dealers from selling gold to the Bank of Franoe, whose directors, rightly or 
wrongly, deem it ^tter to buy bullion, when necessity drives them, just as 
they would any other commodity, than to expose trade to the disturbances in 
which they see it so constantly involved by the practices resorted to among our- 
selves. Surely this is a hard case upon the commercial world, and one which 
it is the proper functions of a good banking system to avert, not to create.*' 
The effect of all such alterations increases geometricaDy, as the distance 
from the centre increases arithmetically — a change of one per cent, at the 
centre of operations producing changes of ten or twenty per cent in the value 
of the commodities produced in India and other countries for the English 
market The tendency of English political economy is, nevertheless, thai 
of proving the advantages of dose connection with a system of such infinite 
variability I 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THX SAJfE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

VI. — Of Banking in France. 

$ 1. In the natural world, the real power exerted is always in 
the inverse ratio of the apparent one — the rambling earthquake 
limiting itself to the shattering of citj walls, while the silent frost, 
by disintegrating rocks and levelling hills, is enabled to supply to 
a microscopic world the material by means of which to bnild up 
islands, out of which, eventually, continents will probably be 
formed. So, too, is it in the moneyed world — the skilful finau- 
cier always finding his most productive taxes in those exchanges 
for whose performance pence and halfpence are required, and not 
in those which need the aid of gold. Tobacco, salt, and beer, 
therefore, pay heavily, while silks and velvets, pearls and dia- 
monds, contribute little to any public revenue. Chief, however, 
among the subjects of taxation is the instrument which enters into 
all exchanges — money. The laborer needs its aid when he re- 
quires salt, tobacco, beer, or cloth. The capitalist must have it 
if he would add to his lands, and without it the woman of fashion 
would be compelled to forego the indulgence of her taste for par* 
ties, balls, and operas. Nowhere has this been more thoroughly 
understood than in France. Nowhere has the policy of a coun- 
try more tended to the expulsion of the precious metals than was 
there the case, throughout those dreary centuries which intervened 
between the accession of the House of Valois and that of Bour« 
bon. Nowhere, consequently, has centralization been more com- 
plete — the poverty of the government more uniform — or its neces- 
sities more urgent Nowhere, therefore, has the fraud involved 
in the falsification of the coin of the realm been more systematic* 
ally or more enduringly practised — the last appearance of such 
proceedings being found in the reign of Louis XVI. Scarcely, 
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boweyer, had it disappeared from the proceedings of the mint, 
until we meet with it in another form, that of the assignats, or 
paper money of the Revolatiou — so freely issued that they gra- 
dnally declined in yalne until the sum of six hundred francs, or 
the equivalent of more than a hundred dollars, would pay for 
only a single pound of butter. 

Of all the instruments of taxation, that afforded by the regu- 
lation of the currency is the most searching in its effects — the 
most productive in times of need — the most demoralizing in its 
action — and the most ruinous in the end. By means of Conti- 
nental money, at first issued in small quantities and at par, but 
afterwards so much increased in quantity that hundreds of dollars 
were required to purchase a single barrel of flour, it was, that the 
early Congresses were enabled to impose an amount of taxation 
greatly exceeding that which could in any other manner have 
been accomplished. By means of asstgnais it was, that the early 
revolutionary government of France was enabled to collect the 
taxes by help of which its armies repelled the invasion of 1792. 
By similar means it has been, that the Austrian government has 
added hundreds of millions to its revenue during the present cen- 
tury — calling in depreciated paper money and replacing it with 
that which was promised to be good, and then repeating the ope- 
ration so many times, that the original holder of dollars now holds 
little more than pence. 

% 2. With the growth of wealth and population, power over 
the currency has passed gradually from the hands of government 
to those of traders in money — seeking to exercise it for their own 
benefit, and that of those with whom they are connected. So has 
it been in England, and so is it now in France. 

At the close of the Revolution — credit having no existence -^ 
money was scarce, and the rate of interest was very high. This, 
of course, furnished strong inducement for the opening of shops 
at which money could be bought and sold ; or, in other words, 
banks. Several were, therefore, opened ; and had the govern- 
ment abstained from interference, no doubt can now be enter- 
tained that competition among themselves would gradually have 
ftimished a remedy for the then existing monetary evils. Napo- 
leon had, however, a strong belief in tiie necessity for the main^ 
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tenance and extension of that same centralization to which hitf 
predecessor owed the forfeitare of his throne ; and it famishes,' 
therefore, no cause for surprise, that we &id him, in 1804, decree* 
ing their consolidation into the single Bank of France, and seca- 
ring to th^t institution a monopoly of the power of issuing circu- 
lating notes. The soldier and the trader are thus ever found in 
close alliance with each other — ^both seeking to be enriched at the 
expense of commerce. Scarcely, however, had the alliance been' 
completed, when it proved that the former had used the latter for 
his own purposes alone — the bank having little more than come 
into existence, before it was required to grant to the state so large 
a portion of its capital as to involve it in difficulty so serious as 
to render necessary a total change of system. Then (1806) came 
the definitive organization of the institution on the footing it 
now maintains, with a capital of 90,000,000 francs, or about 
$17,000,000. 

While thus centralizing the monetary power in the capital, the 
government retained the right of authorizing the creation of local 
banks, and thus producing counter-attraction among the pro- 
vinces. So little, however, was this power exercbed, that the 
ensuing forty years witnessed the formation of only ten such insti- 
tutions ; all of them, too, of a character so entirely insignificant, 
that their joint capital was but 24,000,000 francs =$4,600, 000 — 
and the whole amount of their loans less than 80,000,000 = 
$15,000,000. Such was the machinery of exchange provided for 
a country with a population far more numerous than that of either 
Great Britain or the United States. 

That the cause of this was to be found in an excessive centrali- 
zation, is shown in the following passage from a work to which 
the attention of the reader has already more than once been 
called : — 

** There is not, probably, a single town of any consideration in 
France that has not, at one time or another, desired to have a 
bank. To comprehend why they have found themselves compelled 
to rest content, deprived of the advantage of such institutions, it 
is only required that the reader should understand the endless 
and inextricable formalities through which it is required to pass 
— the obstacles that are to be overcome — the measures to be pur- 
sued — the dehiys that are to be submitted to-— before such a 
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privilege is granted. To obtain an anthorization to establish a 
bank was, e?en for the largest and best-sitnated towns or cities, 
a Herculean labor. Except the two or three departmental 
banks formed spontaneously at the close of the Revolution, like 
those of Rouen and Bordeaux, all the others were founded only 
after laborious effort, and long and expensive proceedings, well 
calculated to prodn^ disgust among others who might have felt 
disposed to look in tne same direction. I may, for example, cite 
the Bank of Toulouse, which was established after years of solicita- 
tions, in which were united the council-general of the department, 
the municipal authorities of the city, and most of the distinguished 
men of the country — all of whom were compelled to harass the 
Minister and the Council of State — and that, too, for a series of 
years -^ before they could obtain that most simple thing, the for- 
mation of a banking company with a capital of 1,200,000 francs 
r= $240,000. The city of Dijon, after similar efforts, was com- 
pelled, by the resistance it encountered, to abandon the idea." * 

The monopoly in favor of the one great bank was thus, as we 
see, nearly complete, and so continued until the revolution of 
1848, when it was perfected by the abolition of all the depart- 
mental banks. The tendency of French political and financial 
action — always opposed to the development of local activity — is 
here most fully exhibited, as are its results in political and finan- 
cial revolutions, in regard to all such matters, therefore, Paris 
may be regarded as France — the development of local action 
having been so trivial, and so fleeting ; warranting us, in the 
ftirther examination now to be made, in ignoring the existence 
of local institutions of any kind whatsoever. 

I 3. The power of the bank was to be derived, first, ftx)m the 
exclusive privilege accorded to it of fiimishing circulation ; and, 
second, from its capacity to afford to the owners of money a place 
of secure deposit Credit being almost extinct, and its notes 
being of large amount — 500 francs — little vras, in the outset to 
be expected frt)m the first; and that very little was thence ob- 
tained is proved by the fact, that in the first two years the circu- 
lation fluctuated between 10,000,000 and 45,000,000 francs — 
Qmt, in the first year of the final establishment of the oank as Jiow 
* GoQvnui : J)u OndU H dm Brntquu. 
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constitated, (1806,) it rose to 16,000,000 and fell to 54,000,000, 
while in the following year it ranged between 14,000,000 and 
107,000,000. The period — being one of great distarbance in the 
political world — was not well calculated for prodociug confidence 
in the minds of those who had seen cartloads of aasignats, whose 
yalne was bnt little greater than that of the paper that had been 
used to print them. Under the govemmen^of the Restoration, 
however, there came a change. Pesce preyailing at home and 
abroad, there gradually arose a feeling of confidence — mani* 
festing itself in the gradual increase of circulation, that is hero 
exhibited : — 

Maxlnmm. Minimam. Mean. 

1819 185,000,000 79,000,000 107,000,000 

1820 172,000,000 • 122,000,000 147,000,000 

1827 208.000,000 178,000,000 188,000,000 

1828 214,000,000 179,000,000 196,600,000 

1888 228,000,000 198,000,000 210,600,000 

1884 222,000,000 ^ 192,000,000 207,000,000 

1848 247,000,000 216,000,000 281,600,000 

1844 271,000,000 288,000,000 262,000,000 

1845 289,000,000 247,000,000 268,000,000 

1846 811,000,000 248,000,000 277,000,000* 

Steadiness is here shown to grow with the growing utilisation 
of money, that has been accomplished by means of circulating 
notes. In the first of the aboye periods, the minimum of 1819 
is less than half the maximum of the following year. In the 
second, the variation is less than a fifth ; in the third, less than a 
sixth. The fourth is one of four years, in the closing months of 
which commenced a crisis of intensity so fearful that it was with 
difficulty the bank could weather the storm ; and vet at the mo- 
ment of severest pressure, the amount of circulation remained 
almost precisely where it had stood three years before. 

These figures can scarcely be studied without bringing us to the 
conclusion, that the circulation — governed, as it is, by the wante 
of the people — has really nothing to do with financial crises, 
whose true and only cause is to be found in that other element of 
power — ^the amount of credits standing on the books of the bank^ 
* J)u CfrmHi et det Banque$, p. 278. 
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and denominated deposits. The more (hey can be swelled, the 
larger is the power of the bank to over-trade, and the greater 
mnst be the intensity of distress resulting from revulsion ; bnt the 
greater mnst also be that injury to credit which forces all to look 
to the one great and controlling institution — the greater must be 
its power to charge high interest — and the larger must be its divi- 
dends. This bank, as well as that of England, has, therefore, a 
direct interest in so using the enormous power conferred upon 
it, as to produce frequent and severe rexmlsions. 

§ 4. The power of the bank over the currency, and over the 
value of property as measured by money, is, as we see, wholly 
uncontrolled — it being, in this respect, omnipotent. How it has 
been exercised is shown by the following facts : — From 180) to 
1810, the sum of the annual loans by the bank was carried up 
from 333,000,000 francs to 115,000,000, followed by a crisis, 
ending in a reduction, in 1811, to 391,000,000. Whence came 
the power to effect, this enormous increase f From the circula- 
tion f Certainly not ; for the changes of its amount, at any 
portions of this period, do not appear tp have exceeded 
80,000,000 or 40,000,000. It did, however, come from the 
paralysis of private capital in the hands of the bank, made unpro- 
ductive to its owners, and called " deposits." 

The years 1815 to 1818 witnessed a similar course of operation 
— the bills discounted in the year having been carried up from 
803,000,000 to 615,000,000, and this having been followed by a 
crisis, resulting in a reduction to 389,000,000. Scarcely escaped 
therefrom, the bank repeats the operation — carrying up its loans 
from 384,000,000 in 1821 to 489,000,000 in 1824, and 638,000,000 
in the year of crisis, 1825. So was it again in the period of ex- 
citement closing in 1837. From 1844 to 1846, the amount of 
discounts was carried up from 809,000,000 to 1,294,000,000; and 
yet the mean circulation of the latter year exceeded that of 1845 
by only 25,000,000 — a sum incapable of producing any material 
effect ; one, too, that would be produced by the mere retention, 
in the vaults of private bankers, or of departmental banks, of a 
small excess quantity of notes — ^notes so retained being as entirely 
out of circulation, as if they had been returned to the bank of issue 
and placed to the credit of the depositors. 
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Tbe sum total of the moTementfl of the bank in 1847, wm 
S,'714,000,000. In 1850, they were bnt 1,470,000,000 — that 
exhibiting a reduction of nearly one-half in the standard measure 
with which money valnes were to be compared. Such a change 
as this tended, of course, to the ruin of all who had labor, lands, 
or property of any description, that they required to sell. Two 
years later, in 1852, they were 2,514,000,000 ; and then, those 
who desired to purchase found themselTes in the position which 
had before been occupied by those who needed to sell. One 
class, howeTcr, profited by all these changes — the already rich, 
who dealt in money. 

The power to effect such changes is derlTcd from the existence 
of a monopoly which profits by stoppage of the societary circula- 
tion. The more money can be paralyzed in the hands of its pro- 
per owners, the more numerous must be the millions lying in the 
bank, to be used by it in forcing up the prices of securities that 
those owners would, themseWes, gladly purchase at any reason- 
able rate. Driyen, at last, into the creation of new investments, 
by the building of houses, or the construction of roads, they find 
themselyes arrested in their progress by a sudden disappearance 
of the imaginary superabundance of money, accompanied by a 
decline of forty or fifty per cent, in the price of land, lots, build- 
ing materials, and other commodities and things that they have 
purchased. Having waited for months, receiving no interest from 
the bank, they now lose a portion, if not the whole, of their capi- 
tals. Not so, however, with the great machine to which these 
effects are due. Like the Bank of England, it prospers always — 
its dividends growing steadily, and the tendency towards increase 
of growth being in the direct ratio of the destruction of private 
credit In 1844, its stockholders had 9 per cent The next 
year, they received 12*4 ; but in 1846, preliminary to the crisis 
which then soon after occurred, they had no less than 14*4 per 
cent, or nearly thrice the ordinary rate of interest 

{ 6. Turning now to the local banks as they existed ten years 
since, we obtain results precisely similar — the mean rate of inte- 
rest among them having been nearly twelve per cent* With a 
total capital of 24,000,000, they had a circulation of no less than 
^I>u CMd ii te AMfHii, p. 294. 
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66,000,000 ; and for the plain reason, that they, in their sphere 
of action, were in the enjoyment of a monopoly as perfect as that 
of the Bank of France itself. They, of course, followed blindly 
in the steps of the one great institution, as has always been the 
case in England. When it expanded, they expanded ; when it 
contracted, they did the same — their whole operations tending to 
little more than to increase the changes, that without them would 
have been produced. They, however, have since passed away, and 
the whole banking business of one of the richest countries in En- 
rope is now in the hands of a single institution — having a capital 
of 91,000,000 francs, or $18,000,000, and exhibiting debts and 
credits amounting to more than 1,000,000,000 francs. Its shares, 
which cost at first but 1000 francs, now command 8200, interest 
upon which, at the usual rate of discount, would give sixteen 
per cent* 

In ordinary business, the man who takes large risks in expecta- 
tion of large profits, is generally ruined. Here, however, it is 
otbervrise — the risks and the profits not commonly travelling 
together. The first are made by the bank, but when the day of 
trial comes, the people it is that sufTer — the profit exhibiting 
itself from year to year in the growing dividends of the stock- 
holders, and constantly augmenting prices of the shares. 

§ 6. In both the physical and social world, increase of force 
results from increased rapidity of motion. The use of the circu- 
lating note tending to give that rapidity, its effect is seen in the 
rapid growth of both the commerce and the power of France. 
Both, however, are smaU, when compared with what they might 
attain to be, under a system calculated to give to the movement 
of the societary machine that steadiness which is required for ob- 
taining a constantly accelerating force. 

« "ETery wild speculation In England," bkjb the QuarUrly Bmew^ **htm 
begun in Jolm Bairs rebeUion against tiro per cent" as the rate of interest 
for money. So has it been at lUl times in France, whose great hank mono- 
polises secnrities, and thus reduces the price of money to the point at which 
*' rebellion" is produced. "Some one" ttien, continues the reriewer, "brin^i 
forward a new scheme, or resuscitates an old one;" aftor which "canals, 
water-works, coals, and gas, each take their turn." When, howerer, they 
eome to be paid for, it is found that the appareni surplus of money had con- 
dsted only in a rtol surplus of bank liabilities — now requiring to be paid. 
Then comes the crash, to the ruin of all-* the money-lender alone excepted. 

Vol. II. — 27 
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"Not a man in France/' says M. Goqnelin, "produces ai 
much as ke could "-^a fact whose cause is to be found in languid 
circulation. The real difficulty, as he continues, is not that of 
production, but that of finding a purchaser for the things pro- 
duced. Why does this difficulty exist ? Because of the exist* 
ence of a political and financial centralization unexcelled in 
Europe. 

Political centralization requires for its support an amount of 
taxation, in money and in service, wholly out of proportion to 
the resources of the country. The necessity for accumulating the 
money with which to pay their taxes, causes stoppage in the cir- 
culation. When paid, it goes to Paris, and thither go the peo- 
ple who otherwise might be employed at home ; and hence the 
extraordinary tendency to instability of the government. Finan- 
cial centralization now steps in, and makes a fhrther stoppage of 
the circulation — ^rendering it necessary for all who have money to 
invest to send their means to Paris, there to be employed in sup- 
porting thousands and tens of thousands of people, who might 
otherwise be productively employed elsewhere. 

France is, however, a country of ''contrasts." A centraliza- 
tion that is unmatched tends towards slavery and death ; but, on 
the other hand, she profits by the advice of Colbert — seeking 
always to bring the consumer and the producer close together, 
and thus to give value to the produce of the farm. The conse- 
quences are seen in the fact, that she exports a larger quantity of 
home-grown products in a finished form, than any other country 
of the world — that she obtains for them a higher price than any 
other — that her power to attract the precious metals is steadily 
increasing — and that she prospers in despite of a taxation for 
governmental purposes that is most oppressive, and a taxation 
for the maintenance of the stockholders of the Bank of France, 
compared with which that required for the support of her fleets 
and armies sinks into insignificance. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THX BAMS 8UBJS0T OONTINUXD. 

YII. — Of Banking in the United States. 

{ 1. Thx political system of the XJnited States tends towardi 
decentralization. So, too, does their financial one ; bnt here, aa 
elsewhere, a policy that seeks the extension of trade at the ex- 
pense of commerce, produces distarbance, whose result is already 
seen in the establishment of a centralization that but a few years 
since, would have been regarded as beyond the possibility of oc- 
currence. 

The gradual dcTelopment of the banking system in the half 
century which followed the peace of 1788, is here exhibited :— 

Ho. of bonkf. CqiitiL 
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Prior to this last, owing to the imperfection of the returns, 
neither the amount of loans, nor the proportion borne by them to 
the capital, can be shown. Of that date, however, we have re- 
turns from 281 banks, with capitals amounting to $90,000,000 — 
leaving unretumed, 49, whose capitals were $20,000,000. The 
loans and investments of all kinds, of those returned, were 
$130,000,000 ; and if to this be added double the amount of the 
capital of those unretumed, or $40,000,000, we obtain a total of 
$1*70,000,000, based upon a capital of $110,000,000 — giving «n 
excess of little more than fifty per cent 
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I 2. For later periods, the amounts are thus given — the item 
inyestments inclading not only loans and discoonts, but stocks, 
real estate, and all other property, except specie, the mode of 
statement least fayorable to the institutions : — 

1887. 1848. 1848. 185L 186C U5& 

Number., 684 ... 691 ... 761 ... 879 ... 1208 ... 1800 

GapiUl— inminionB 290 ... 228 ... 204 ... 226 ... 801 ... 882 

IiiTestmeiits— in miUiona... 667 ... 819 ... 898 ... 464 ... 680 ... 711 

Excess inTestments 270 ... 91 ... 194 ... 288 ... 829 ... 879 

With the exception of the period immediately succeeding the 
great financial crisis of 1841-2, the amount of investments appears 
in all these cases to have been, as nearly as may be, about twice 
the capital ; whereas, as has been seen, the loans of the banks of 
ISngland and France are three, four, five, and even as much as ten, 
times their capitals. Great as is this differrace between the Ame- 
rican and European systems, it yet represents but a part of that 
Which really exists. Of the capital of English banks, very much 
is frequently found in expenditures made with a view to securing 
business ; while the Banks of England and of France hold real 
estate, banking-houses, &c., not included in the statements given 
above ; whereas in those of the American banks all such invest- 
nents are included. Again, the only real banking capital of the 
Bank of England is to be found in its surplus fund, or Besi, of 
£8,000»000 — being an addition to capital such as exists almost 
everywhere among the American banks, and constituting an ofbet 
against the excess of loans above exhibited. 

Adding thie to the oapitalof 1866, snd dednoting, on the other 
hand, the real estate then held for purely banking pur- 
poses, the total capital of that year would be swelled to at 

least $846,000,000 

While the inTestments would scarcely exceed 666,000,000 

Giring asthe excess of investments. $810,000,000 

or about ninety per cent That excess represents the total 
amount of circulation, and of credits on the books, for the 
redemption of which the institutions have not specie in their 
vaults. 
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{ 8. The amoant of the currency of a country dependent npon 
the moTements-of its banks, is to be found in the circulation and 
the deposits, minus the quantity of specie retained on hand» The 
firsts as has been shown in the examination of English banking, is 
an almost constant quantity ; whereas, the last tends to change 
with every rise and fall of the political or finandal barometer. — 
The first-^while increasing the utility of gold and silver by giving 
greater facility for the transfer of property therein — is regulated 
strictly by the wants of the people themselves; a^ whatever may 
be the extent to which a bank may see fit to extend its loans, it 
has no power to compel the person to whose credit the securitiei 
are placed, to convert them into notes. He may do so, if he wiO, 
but he will not do so unless it pleases him ; and so long as the 
option rests with him, and others like himself, the amount of the 
circulation rests with him and them, and not with the bank. Hence 
it is, thai the tendency to steadiness in the circulation is so great 

In the case of " dqK>sits" directly the reverse of this occurs — ^ 
increase in their amount being dependent upon the will of bank 
directors, who may, or may not, add to the credits on their books. 
Every such addition swells the amount of private capital in their 
hands, unproductive to its owners ; and hence it is, that the tend- 
ency to instability in the loans dependent upon deposits, is so 
great Again, the bank-note simply facilitates the transfer of an 
€sri$Hng piece of money — enabling a single piece to do as much 
work as without its help could be done by five, or ten. The loan 
that is based upon a deposit doubles the apparent amount of cur* 
rency — - the power of purchase remaining with the real owner of 
the money, while being exercised, and to the same extent precisely, 
by him to whom the bank has lent it 

Such being the case, the tendency to stability and regularity 
should be found existing in the precise ratio in which the excess 
of loans is based upon the circulation ; and, vice versd, the tend* 
ency to instability should be in the ratio in which that excess is 
based upon the deposits. Assuming this to be the case — and 
that it is so, cannot be questioned by any one who has carefully 
examined the &cts ahreadylaid before him — ^we may now compare 
the extent to which American banks are possessed of the qualities 
required for giving stability and regularity, as compared with 
English ones. 
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The loum ui the first, not based upon aotaal capital, amount 

to aboat $810,000,000 

Their aetnal oiroiilation is probably abont. ^ .....•.•• 160,000,000 

LeaTing, as the amount of loans based npon deposits $160,000,000 

The total amount of loans dependent upon the rariable quan- 
tity — that one which, to its whole extent, duplicates the monej 
at the command of individnals — amounts, therefore, to onlj 
$150,000,000, being less than the amount of such loans made bj 
ten joint-stock banks in London, whose whole capital is but 
$18,000,000. Adding to this, the similar loans made hj the 
Bank of England, the country banks of all kinds, and the Scot- 
tish ones, we should find the element of instability in the British 
institutions to an amount five times greater than in the American 
ones. Even this, however, does not truly represent the facts ; 
and for the reason, that while the amount increases in an arith- 
metical ratio only, the risk of change does so in a geometrical 
one. A bank with a capital of $1,000,000 may safely calculate 
that the credits on its books can never fall below $200,000 ; and 
when the amount of its loans based upon such credits is limited 
within that sum, no change can ever be required. Let it, how- 
ever, extend this to $400,000, and a probable necessity for con- 
siderable change will have been produced. Extending them to 
$600,000, a necessity for future change will have become cer- 
tain. Carrying them up to $1,000,000, there will arise a high 
degree of probability that the change required will be so great as 
to bankrupt the customers, and annihilate the bank itself, with all 
its powers. The quantity of the excess has only quintupled, but 
the danger of instability has grown a thousand times. Instability 
and insecurity thus grow with the growth of the power of banks 
to trade upon the capital of individuals left temporarily in their 
hands ; while it declines as the loans of those institutions become 
more and more limited to their power to furnish circulation. Such 
being the case, the perfection of instability should be found in 
England, while the nearest approach to stability should be 
presented by the banks of New England — the one furnishing 
almost the nearest known approach to the highest centralisa- 
tion, and the other exhibiting a decentralization that is almost 
perfect. 
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1 4. Centralization and slaTerj travel always in the same direc* 
tion. So is it, too, with decentralization and freedom. 

The more perfect the local action, the more instantly will the 
demand for capital follow its production, and the less will be the 
power of banks to trade npon deposits lying unproductive to their 
owners. The more perfect the local action, too, the greater will 
be the power of association, and the less will be the proportion 
borne by all the instruments of circulation — whether gold and 
silver coins, or circulating notes — to the operations of the com* 
munity and the amount of commerce. Such being the case, the 
currency of the United States should be found representing a 
smaller number of days of labor than that of England or France ; 
and that it does so, is proved by the following facts : — 

The spedeof France is eetim&ted at franos 8,600,000,000 

The cirealation and deposita of the bank— minus the specie 

aotoally in its Taolts — may be taken at. 400,000,000* 

GiTing a total of 8,900,000,000 

or about 110 francs per bead — a sum representing probably 80 
days of agricultural labor. 

The quantity of specie in Great Britain is probably...... £40,000,000 

The circulation is. 81,000,000 

The deposits, liable to be demanded at any instant, are pro- 
bably 60,000,000t 

£181,000,000 
From which deduct, for the specie usually held by the bank, 

say 11,000,000 

And we have for the currency £120,000,000 

being about £4 10s. per head, or the equivalent of 45 days of 
labor, at 12s. per week. 

* Taking the summer of 1854 as a standard, we have the following figures 
as representing the usual condition of the bank:>- 

Gireulation Arancs 610,000,000 

Represented by specie. 470,000,000 

140,000,000 
Credits on its books 27oloOoioOC 

410,000,000 

f The whole amount of credits on the books of the banks is probably thrioe 
this sum. A large proportion, howerer, bears interest, and is not Halle le 
be reclamed on the instant, although it may be so, on a few days' nodoe. 
While thus remaining, it does not constitute a part of the cunr«noy» although 
readily couTcrted into cunr«ncy. 
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The qMcie in the United Statea, in and ont of hanks* hoarded 

and in oiroolation, ie prohabl/. «. $160,000,000 

Adding to this, for the amount of loans bj banks, based npon 

their drcnlation and deposits 870,000,000 

We haTO a total of. —••••- ^ $580,000,000 

giving about $20 per head, or the eqaiTalent of 80 days of agri- 
coltor&l labor.* 

The oapital of all the banks of New England, 491 in nnmber, is $112,000,000 
Allowing to each, for sorplus profits, only $6000, it would be.. 116,000,000 
Their inTOstments of all deeeriptions, bills, notes, stocks, bank- 

ing-honses, &o., are. 181,000,000 

The exoees is 67 per cent, and amounts to. .- 66,000,000 

Deducting from this, the specie in their Taults 7,000,000 

We obtain, as the addition to the ourrenej resulting from the 

existence of banks $69,000,000 

The gross circulation is $46,000,000, but the net amount is 

probably not more than 42,000,000 

Leaving as the quantity of currency resulting frt>m the dnpU- 

eation of the capital deposited by individuals, only $17,000,000 

The amount of circulation, and of deposits payable on demand, 

maybe taken at about $60,000,000 

To this may be added for the coin in circulation among the 

people. - 8,000,000 

Giving a total of. $63,000,000 

as the currency in use among a community of 8,200,000 persons. 
The amount per head is under $20 — representing about 25 days 
of agricultural labor. 

* In giving these quantities, no approach to strict accuracy is to be ex- 
pected. The quantity of coin in circulation is stated differently by all who 
speak of it In a table now before the writer, it is estimated that the odUtf- 
Htm to the gold circulation of Britain in the last few years has been 
£100,000,000 — thus making it necessary that each indiridual, male and 
female, old and young, peer and pauper, should hsTe in his possession, on 
an aTerage, five sovereigns more than sufficed for all his purposes ten years 
since. In like manner, the specie in actual circulation among the people of 
the United States is now put down at $191,000,000, or more than $7 per 
head (JVeatwy Rtpw% for 1866, p. 62) for the whole population; when it 
may safely be affinned that, of all the mm in the country, not one in a thou- 
. sand would, at any jpTcn time, be found in possession of that quantity — and 
that, of all the women and children, there would not be even one in ten thou- 
sand. Much is probably hoarded, and much is kept in the act of being 
transported from place to place. While hoarded, or while being transported, 
money is not in circulation ; and yet all in use and out of use, hoarded and 
not hoardedt would probably be required for carrying up the total quantity 
even to the amount glTcn in the text. 
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The eorrency of Fnnoe Urns represento the labor of 80 days. 
That of England <« «« ** 46 «« 

Thmtof the United States at large" " 80 «« 

That of New England «« «< 26 '< 

and in this latter it is, that we find most of the elements of stability. 

§ 5. The amount of the precious metals supposed to exist in 
France, in the form of coin, is about 100 francs per head — 

Repreeenting the labor of more than 70 days. 

In Great Britain, aboat £2 — representing. 20 ** 

In the United SUtes at large, $6.60— eqnal to.. ...... 8^ « 

In New England, $8 — representing less than 4 ** 

The currency of France is the most costly. There it is that 
money is least utilized by means of circulating notes — that the 
need of improTed machinery of exchange is most experienced 
— and that the proportion borne by the currency to production 
is the largest. The hoards of that country are, howeyer, yerj 
numerous. Frequent rcTolntions, and the absence of local insti- 
tutions in which to make small and temporary iuTcstments, tend, 
both, to the production of this effect. It may well be doubted if 
the quantity of money in actual use is cTen one-half of the sum at 
which it is usuaUy estimated, and at which it is above put down. 

The currency of England is very costly, but less so than that 
of France — money being there far more utilized by the means 
of notes. The proportion in which it stands to labor is large. 
Its tendency to instability is, therefore, rery great 

Far less costly than either of the above, and with far superior 
claims to stability, is the highly-localized system of the American 
banks in general ; but when we reach New England, we find the 
least expensiye, the most useful, and the most stable of all the cur* 
rencies of the world. The more perfect the freedom, the greater 
is the tendency to stability, and the less the cost, as is proved in 
the passage from the Southern and W^tem States towards the 
Northern and Eastern ones.* 

* Real and nominal ft«edom are widely diiferent flnom each other. The 
first is fonnd in New England ; bat for oentralisation under the guise of 
freedom, we most look to New York, whose nominally firee system is most 
Justly characterised by an eminent Italian eoonomist, in the following pas* 
sage:— 

** The following facts exhibit dearly the power of mere words in the erea- 
tion and propagation of opinions. In 1888, New Tork led the mj in repeal- 
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{ 6. The great desideratum of a system of cnrrency is sieadi" 
ne88 in its own value — fitting it to be a measure of changes in 
the value of other things. That such is the case with measures 
of weight and length, is abundantly proved by the exceeding care 
with which it is sought to provide a standard with which to com- 
pare all yardsticks, all pound weights, and all other of the instru- 
ments used for determining the quantities of cloth, iron, sugar, 
cotton, and other commodities that pass from hand to hand. 
Were the yardstick to be variable in its length, or were the 
pound weight to consist sometimes of sixteen ounces, and at 
others of twelve, they would lose their whole utility -r- those only 
profiting by them who desired to buy by the long measure and 
sell by the short one — ^thereby enriching themselves at the cost of 
their unsuspecting neighbors. How almost infinitely greater, 
then, must be the need for steadiness in the instrument by means 
of which we compare the values of land, labor, houses, ships, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and other commodities and things I It is 
the one essential quality of a currency ; and the advantage to the 
community resulting from the use of this great instrument of asso- 
ciation, must be in the precise ratio of its existence. 

Steadiness being found in the physical world in the ratio of the 
width of the base to the height of the superstructure, so should it 
be in the financial one — there being but a single system of laws 
for the government of all matter, let it take what form it may. 
That being so, the highest steadiness should be found in the Ame- 
rican system, and the highest unsteadiness in the British one — a 
diagram representing the one being required to present an eleva- 
tion exactly equal to its base, while the other would require that 
the elevation should be at least eight times greater than the base, 
as here is shown : — 

ing the then existing laws reqairing the preyions anthorisation of the Legis- 
lature for the creation of banks — snbstituting therefor a general system, in 
virtue of which aU who so desired might establish snch institutions ; and 
her example has since been followed in other States. The system thus insti- 
tuted was caHed <firee banking/ a title it little merited— the banks established 
under it being prohibited from issuing notes beyond a certain sum, propor- 
tioned to their respeotiTe capitals ; and all the notes being required to be 
guarantied by a deposit of securities in the hands of the Comptroller of the 
Finances of tiie State. The— so-caUed — tree banks are thus goTemed by a 
law Tery analogous to that of Sir Robert Peel — adding thereto defects of its 
own that I shall not here exhibit. Nerertheless, all the disorders of the./f«0 
banks are ascribed to % freedom that has, as we see, no real existence." — 
Onnuo: La Bemca^dU Teaoro^ p. 102; Turin, 1868. 
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Britlih ajtUm. Ammieux wjaUm. 

The one disconrages local associatiooi and thus promotes cen 
tralization ; the other seeks the promotion of local association, 
and in that direction steadiness of action is alwajrs found. 

The difference here obserred between the two great masses, is 
equally obrioos when we compare the different portions of the 
system of the United States. Each State — and they are thirty- 
one in number — determining for itself the conditions upon which 
its citizens may establish banks, restrictions and liabilities are 
found in some cases greatly exceeding those we meet in others. 
Thus, for instance, Khode Island had, in 1852, U banks, or one 
for every two thousand of its population — the right to establish 
shops for dealing in money having always there been exercised 
with a freedom unknown in any other portion of the world. 
Their capital was $14,037,000 ; and if to this we add their seve- 
ral surplus frinds — amounting to $839,000 — we obtain a total 
of $14,876,000 ; while all the property held by them, real estate 
included, amounted to only $19,486,000 — being but thirty per 
cent, beyond their actual capitals. Having here a broad founda- 
tion for a building of little height, the effects are seen in the fact, 
that changes in the value of property resulting from the action of 
Rhode Island banks, have been too trivial to merit even the 
slightest notice. 

The reverse of all this is seen in Pennsylvania — a State in 
which the security of banking is supposed to be promoted by the 
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centralizatloii of power in the hands of the managers of a fair 
highlj-faTored institutions. The number of banks in 1850 was 
68 — being only one to every forty thousand of the population. 
Their capitals were $20,357,000 — giving $8 per head ; whereas 
those of Khode Island gave nearly $100 per head. Their loans 
and discounts amounted to $44,000,000, but the total iuTest- 
ments were nearly $50,000,000 — giving an excess of no less than 
a hundred and fifty per cent.; with corresponding decrease of 
steadiness. In the one case, no circumstances could occur to 
render necessary a change of action amounting to even five per 
cent; whereas, in the other, a change of almost fifty per cent, 
would be required for reducing them to the point of safety at 
which the Khode Island banks habitually stand. 

Connecticut had, in 1850, 53 banks— being one to every seven 
thousand of her population. Their capitals were $9,907,000, or 
$24 per head. Their investments amounted to $19,624,000 — 
giving an excess of nearly sixty per cent Virginia had, at th» 
same time, 6 banks — giving one to every two hundred and fortj 
thousand. Their capitals were $9,824,000 — being $7 per head. 
Their loans were $19,624,000, or nearly double the capitals. 

Comparing New England with New York at the present time, 
we have in the one 491 banks, with capitals of $112^000,000, and 
loans of $181,000,000; while in the other we have 338, with capi- 
tals amounting to $85,000,000, and investments of various kinds 
amounting to little less than $220,000,000. In the one, decen- 
tralisation is almost perfect; whereas, in the other, there is a 
centralization almost as complete, created by means of a law for 
promoting /re6c2om of banking. In the one, stability is nearlj 
perfect; whereas the other presents to view a model of instabilitj. 

Missouri, with a population of seven hundred thousand, has 1 
bank, with a capital of $1,269,000, and with investments almost 
quadruple that amount. Every thing here, as the reader will 
perceive, is directly the opposite of what is met with in Rhode 
Idand — the one presenting all the characteristics of stability as 
the associate of freedom ; while in the other are found those of 
instability, as a consequence of restriction. 

Steadiness in the currency grows thus, as we see, in the ratio 
of the freedom with which men indulge their natural desire for 
association with their fellow-men ; and with its growth we wiU 
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nen everywhere, a decline in the power of that portion of the 
oommunity which lives at the cost of their fellow*men. The 
stockholders of the Bank of France obtain thrice the nsual 
vate of interest, while the men whose capital they nse are 
compelled to be content with mere secnrlty for the return of 
their capital, without interest The proprietors of joint-stock 
banks in England receive enormous dividends, while the deposi- 
tors are required to be content with three per cent The Bank 
of Engkind divides eight per cent, while giving its depositors 
nothing. Pennsylvania banks divide ten and twelve per cent. ; 
or double the legal rate. Those of Massachusetts give seven ; 
while Khode Island stockholders receive an average of six — 
being precisely the rate of interest paid by those who borrow.-* 
The more perfect the freedom of association for banking purposes, 
and the fewer the liabilities imposed, the greater is the tendency 
to equality of rights, the more secure the currency, and the less 
its cost 

{ 7. The average number of banks in New England from 1811 
to 1830 was 97, and the failures in twenty-five years were 16 — • 
giving two-thirds of one per cent, per annum. The average capi« 
tal was about $22,000,000. Those of the institutions that failed 
were $2,000,000, giving thirty-siz-hundredths of one per cent 
per annum. The loss sustained by the community cannot much 
have exceeded $500,000* — ^giving an annual average of $20,000, 
or one-eleventh of one per cent of the capitals of the banks, and 
not even one-thousandth of one per cent of the operations fiftcili- 
tated by those institutions. The risk attendant upon transactions 
with the banks in New England, for a period of above a quarter 
of a century, thus averaged less than one dollar in every hundred 
thousand. Excluding Connecticut — in which one fkilure was 
attended with great fraud and considerable loss — it did not 
amount to two dollars in a million. 

In New York, from 180*7 to 1887, the banks averaged 26 in 

number, and there were 16 failures, being an annual average of 

one-half of one per cent The capital averaged $16,000,000, 

« The Eftgle Bank of New HaTen owed, in 1827, after its failure, aboYO 
f iD0,000. ¥niat portion of this was paid we do not know. All the losses 
, ■eetained in New England in the period referred to, ezdndlng this hank, 
' w«e absohitely indgnifieant 
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and that of the institatioiu which ftiiled was $3,500,000 — giring 
about B6Ten-eighth8 of one per cent, per annum. The losses, 
however, as in Massachusetts, fell generally upon the stock- 
holders, and not upon their creditors. But two failores took 
place between 1825 and 1837, so that in that period the annual 
ayerai^e was less than one-half of one per cent, upon the number 
that existed in 1830. One of them paid all its debts, and there 
was no loss to any but the stockholders. The risk attendant 
upon trading with a bank, or using a bank-note, cannot be taken 
to have exceeded three dgllars in erery million, and perhaps not 
more eren than a single dollar in every million of transactions 
the performance of which had been aided by the existence of 
those institutions. 

In Pennsylvania, the banks averaged 29, and the failures were 
19 in number — giving an average of two and a half per cent, per 
annum. Almost all of these, however, took place in the period 
immediately following the close of the great European war, 
and but three, all trifling in amount, occurred in the period ttom 
1820 to 1837. The average capital of the State banks, from 
1811 to 1830, was $15,000,000, and that of those which failed, 
from 1811 to 1836, was $2,000,000, or one-half of one per cent, 
per annum. 

The average number of banks in those States, from 1811 to 
1830, was 163. The whole number of failures was 56 — giving 
an average of 2| per annum, or one and three-eighths per cent. 
The average capital was $55,000,000, to which must be added 
one-half of that of the Bank of the United States,* making a 
total of $72,000,000. The capitals of those which failed were 
$10,000,000 ^- giving an annual average of little more than one- 
half of one per cent. In the years from 1822 to 1837, their amount 
scarcely exceeded $2,000,000 — giving an annual average of about 
$133,000, or eighteen hundred dollars to every million of capital. 
The utmost loss sustained by those who had dealt with the bank- 
rupt banks, or who had held their notes, during the whole period, 
cannot be estimated as having exceeded $3,000,000 ; and it was 
probably not even half of that amount. Assuming it» however, at 
that, it did not exceed the five-hundredth part of one per oent. 

* Bat about one-half of tke capital of the Bank of the United States was 
employed in those States. 
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upon the transactions of indiyidnals with those institntions, and 
would give a risk of one dollar in every fifty thousand. In the 
last fifteen years of the period, it did not exceed five dollars in a 
million, and it may be doubted if it was more than a single one. 

In no country had so great a mass of transactions been carried 
on in a manner so advantageous to the community, and with so 
small an amount of loss ; as a consequence of which the rate of 
insurance upon the debts of individuals to banks, or of banks to 
individuals, had generally been lower than in any other part of 
the world. 

Taking the whole Union together, the average number of banks 
in existence during this period was 242, and the total failures 
amounted to 167, three-fourths of which were south and west of 
New York — the proportion increasing with the diminution of 
population and of wealth. The annual average of failures was 
two and three-fourths per cent. ; whereas the failures of private 
banks in England, in the period from 1814 to 1816, were 240 in 
number, and more than twenty-five per cent, of the whole. Even 
between 1821 and 1826 — a period in which there was no extra- 
ordinary occurrence — the English average was nearly as high as 
the American one during a quarter of a century in which there 
had been changes from peace to war, and from war to peace — ^the 
whole world having been agitated by the extraordinary events 
attendant upon the great war in Europe, and the peace which 
followed it. It is a fact strikingly illustrative of the advantage 
attendant upon freedom in the exercise of the power of associa- 
tion, as compared with the monopoly system of England, that 
from the first institution of banks in America to the year 1837, 
the failures were less in number, by almost a third, than those 
of England in the three years f^om 1814 to 1816. Further, if it 
is true, as is stated, that the losses in trade in that country amount 
to £50,000,000 a year, it would be safe to assert that all the losses 
by stockholders, noteholders, depositors, and receivers of counter- 
feit notes, had not then, from the first settlement of the country, 
amounted to one-tenth as much as the usual annual losses result- 
ing from private Mures in England. 

§ 8. In New England, there is, almost literally, no capital not 
directly mplojei for the advantage of its owners. The whole 
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on deposit^ andln cirenktion, is litUe more than thai which 
b roqaired for daOy use. The class of persons who in Scotland 
place their capitals on deposit, in New England become stock- 
holders, and receive, as diridend, the same rate of interest that is 
paid by the borrower — the expenses being paid by the profit of 
circnlation. There is here, consequently, only the friction of a 
fine locomotiye upon a well-built railroad. How far this system 
tends towards bringing into activity the small amounts of capital 
that might otherwise remain idle and unproductiye, is shown in 
the following statements : — 

Careful examination of all the banks in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, 6 in number, and comprising an aggregate of 11,045 
shares, showed that there were owned by 



Fflosles .«•* « 2,488 iharM. 

Meobsnios 678 

Fsrmen and Uborert. 1,246 

SsTings' bank. 1,018 

Qnardians. » - 680 

Estates 807 

ChariUble Institatloiis 648 
CoTporatioiiB and State 167 



GoTemme&t ofHoefs... 488 shares 

Mariners 484 ** 

Merchants 2,088 •< 

Traders ^ 191 <« 

Lairyers .• 877 ** 

Physicians 886 ** 

Gensymen <»••. 220 « 

Total shares 11,046 " 



Six other banks in that State exhibited about the same propor- 
tion of ownership between the different classes. 

The whole nnmber of stockholders of the Bank of Utica, New 
York, was, and perhaps still is, 191, of whom there were 



28 Fannws, 

18 Merchants, 

16 Trostees of estates, ezeentors, or 

guardians, 
46 Females, generally namsiiTied or 
widows, 

1 Clergyman, 

9 Lawyers, 

1 Physician, 

9 Mannfaotnrers, 

4 Civil engineers, 



8 Bank officers, 

2 Officers of the U. States Na^, 

1 Broker, 

1 Presbyterian chnreh, 

1 School district, 
17 Aged persons retired from bosi- 

ness, and 
27 Unknown, residing out of the 
State. 

191 



More than one-fourth of the whole capital stock of the banks in 
the State of Massachusetts was, some years since, held by females. 
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tnutees, guardians, executors, administrators, and institationt 
for sayings. The apportionment was as follows : — 

Amount of stock held by females $8,834,011 88 

«« •« «« trustees 2,626,616 67 

u u «4 guftrdUns a.. 688,046 17 

** <« «< saTings* institaUons. 2,266,664 88 

** «« " executors and administrators.. 692,619 17 

^$9,996,747 17 

Banking in New England is a system of savings' banks. In 
England, it is deemed disadvantageous to have joint-stock instl- 
tations with shares of £5 or £10, because thej might ''degene- 
rate into mere savings' banks," in which "servant men and 
women and little tradesmen would put their money." Banks 
with unlimited liability are anxious to present the names of "men 
of rank and fortune " as shareholders — the credit of the institu- 
tion resulting ifirom power on the part of creditors to look to pri- 
vate fortunes. Banks of limited liability invite "little tradesmen," 
and even "servant men and women," to become stockholders — 
the credit of the institution depending upon the eztentof its capi- 
tal, and not upon the rank or fortune of the proprietors. The 
former desire to trade with large operators, while the latter place 
capital at the command of " little tradesmen" or meritorious arti- 
sans — thus enabling both to place themselves in the lead of men 
by whom they had been employed. 

The banks of Massachusetts have received on deposit the sur- 
' plus funds of the people, and they have paid them over as required ; 
or they have transferred them from the account of one to that of 
another. They have furnished a circulating medium more conve- 
nient than gold. The people of that State have enjoyed advan- 
tages resulting from the credit system exceeding those of any other 
part of the world, except Rhode Island ; their labor has been 
aided thereby as much as by their turnpikes and railroads ; and 
the toll that has been charged has been insignificant During 
a long period of years, the owners of bank stock received com- 
mon interest (six per cent.) for the use of their capital ; and, in 
addition, each institution received, on an average, $5000 per an- 
num for the payment of its expenses, and for losses incurred whQe 
thus transacting the business of the people. A commission of one- 

Vol. II. — 28 
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hundredth of one per cent, upon the transactions facilitated hy 
them would hare amounted to a thrice larger sum. The stock- 
holdei-s perform numerous and important dutie&^for the comma- 
nitj — giving as secnritj for their faithful performance the whole 
amount of their Eespective interests in the institutions. The secu- 
rity being thns limited, they perform those duties free of charge. 
Were their responsibilities increased, their demands would more 
resemble those of the joint-stock banks of England.'*' 

Leaving New England, and passing south, we find a constant 
increase in the dividends of the owners of bank stocks, and an 
equally constant increase in the unemployed capital remaining in 
bank in the form of deposits, to be employed for the benefit of the 
banks themselves, and to the entire exclusion of its owners. As 
under such circumstances might naturally be expected, the cur- 
rency becomes more costly, while steadily losing the essential cha- 
racteristic of money — that one which qualifies it for use as a stand- 
ard — stability In its own value. 

§ 9. The American system provides for the localization of capi- 
tal, for the benefit of its owner and those in whom he is interested ; 
while both the British and the French systems provide for its cen- 
tralization in London and in Paris, there to be used by middlemen 
styled bankers, who borrow money at a low price and lend it at a 
high one. Under the one, fully earned out, small institutions, act- 
ing as savings' banks, would be everywhere found, as is now the 
case in the New England States. Under the other, the savings of 
the poor laborer of Cork, or Limerick, are required to be invested 
in government stocks ; as are, in France, those of the workman 
of Sedan or Rouen, the farm-laborer of Provence or of Langue- 
doc. Decentralization tends towards steadiness; and yet the 
last half century has witnessed no less than two suspensions of all 
the banks of the country, while on another occasion more than 
half of them were compelled to adopt that course. Great insti- 
tutions, like the United States and Girard Banks, have been 
entirely annihilated, to the ruin of their stockholders. Many 
smaller ones have sunk nearly all their capital; yet, examine 
the general banking movement where we may, we find the loans 

* The Bank of Hamburg charges nearly one-half of one per cent on aU 
moneys paesing through its hands. 
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to be 80 small, when compared with their actual capital, as to 
warrant as in expecting a steadiness that would ensure to the 
people a regularity in the currency greater than could be fouiid 
in any other country ; and to the stockholders an almost entire 
security against serious danger. The cause of all these things wUl 
be found in the following proposition : — 

Money cannot have that stability of value which is required for 
constituting it a proper standard of value, in any country in whose 
favor there is not a steady and regular balance of trade payable in 
the precious metals. 

That this must be so, the reader will readily perceive. Those 
metals are required for varioni purposes in the arts. They are 
liable to be lost, while, of all others, they are most subjected to 
the hoarding propensity ; and, while hoarded, they are wholly use- 
less to the community. For the moment, they are annihilated. 
Further, coin is liable to loss of weight by abrasion, as is so obvi- 
ous to all who still need to use the smaller silver coins of earlier 
days. For meeting these demands, an inward flow of the pre- 
cious metals is as much required, as is such a flow of corn or oil, 
silk or cotton, in the countries in which those commodities are not 
produced. 

Such being the case, it is clear that no country can continue 
permanently to use gold and silver coin as currency, against 
which there is a steady balance of trade. Whatever may be 
the quantity held, and how small soever may be the excess of 
export, that, combined with the consumption, must gradually so 
reduce the quantity as to cause distrust and hoarding — each and 
every step in that direction being one of constant acceleration. 
Rich as is Brazil, she uses paper certificates in place of coin. — 
Abounding in gold as California does, the price of money is there 
enormous, and has led to repudiation of her debts. — The value of 
Russian paper money was well maintaiped during many years of 
war, but it so declined in value after the peace of 1815, and the esta- 
blishment of comparative freedom of trade, that a note for four rou- 
bles would exchange for only one in silver. With natural advan- 
tages exceeded by those of no country in the world, Turkey col- 
lects her revenue in kind, while the government debases the coin 
from year to year. Portugal was bankrupted by the'Methuen 
treaty, which made provision for that export of raw produce 
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which was to lead, inevitably, to the export of her stock of the 
precious metals. Spaia exported raw materials — sending with 
them the produce of the mines of Mexico and Pern. France did 
the same under the treaty of lt86, and thus produced a revolu- 
tion. The balance of trade having always been in favor of Eng- 
land, she has been enabled to use gold and silver coin ; and to an 
extent unknown in any other country of the world. France now 
does the same, and so do Belgium, Northern Germany, and Rua* 
sia — all of which are following in the line of policy indicated by 
Colbert, and so long pursued by England. All experience proves 
that the balance of trade mttat be against the countries which ex- 
port raw produce — ^that the preci6us metals mtist flow from thoso 
countries — and that they must, while continuing in that course of 
policy, abandon the idea of using gold and silver coin as a stand* 
ard of value. 

Reasoning now d priori, we arrive — and that inevitably— at 
the same results. A country that does not produce the precious 
metals must dispense with their use, or it must import them. To 
enable it to do the latter, it must establish in its favor a balance 
of trade payable in those metals. If it fail to do this, it must 
oease to use them in the arts, and must at length dispense with 
their use as standards for the comparison of values. To attempt 
to maintain the reverse of this is a pure absurdity ; and yet such 
is the tendency of all those teachers of modem political economy 
who follow in the train of Hume and Adam Smith, in reference to 
this important question. 

§ 10. The policy of the United States has been very variable 
— tending occasionally, and for short periods, to the arrest of 
the export of raw materials, and of gold. As a rule, however, 
the tendency has been in the opposite direction — the conse- 
quences having exhibited themselves in the stoppage and failure 
of banks above referred to. They are found, for the first time, in 
the period from 181t to 1824, when manufactures came freely in, 
and coin went freely out. For the second, in the calamitous 
years which preceded the passage of the act of 1842.'*' Excluding 
these two periods, it may be doubted if all the failures of banks 
throughout the Union, in the thirty years from 1816 to 1846, 
• See flnd, p. 816. 
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amounted to the thousandth part of one per cent, or if the losses 
of the people by the banks, amounted to even the millionth part 
of one per cent, upon the business which they so much facilitated 
The losses resulting from the use of ships in a single year, would 
pay a hundred times over the losses by all the banks of the coun- 
try for m century — with the exception of the six years ending in 
1824, and the five which closed in 1842. 

Then, as now, the country was strained in the effort to produce 
an export of raw materials, by which the soil was to be exhausted ; 
and Uien, as now, the precious metals followed in their train. 
The policy forbade the use of gold and silver coin. Jt forbade 
the existence of credit; and hence it was, that hoarding became so 
general in the years from 1837 to 1840, that the large export of 
eoin to this country by the Bank of England, in 1838, had not 
even, the slightest effect in restoring the confidence that had been 
lost So is it now. The quantity of gold in the country is 
greater &r than it has ever been, but it is shut up in treasury 
vaults, because of want of confidence in banks; it is being 
transported from ^ South to North, or from West to East; or 
it is shut up in private hoards; but — and for the simple and 
obvious reason that confidence has no existence — it is not in 
circulation. All are looking for an explosion similar to those 
of the periods of 1817-20 and of 1887-42; and all who can, 
prepare for it. 

Directly the reverse of this is what we meet with, whenever the 
policy of the country tends to raise the prices of home-grown raw 
materials, and thus to arrest their export Under the tariff of 
1828, so perfect had become the stability of the price of flour, 
that it remained entirely unaffected here, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary changes of foreign markets."^ Under that tariff, 
the precious metals flowed in, and confidence was complete. The 
policy was changed, and mines ceased to be opened, while fur- 
naces ceased to be built; and then confidence disappeared. 
Under the tariff of 1842, money became abundant — not because 
of a large increase of import, but because of the almost instant 
re-establishment of public and private credit The gold and sO- 
ver that had been hoarded, and thus for the time annihilated, then 

* See Mte, p. 281. 
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came forth, to become ayailable for the purposes for which the/ 
were intended. 

All the facts presented by the history of the United States may 
be adduced in proof of the assertion, that the country which 
maintains a policy tending to promote the export of raw mate" 
rials, must Jiave against it a balance of trade requiring the ex- 
port of the precious metals, and must dispense vnth (heir ser^ 
vices as measures of value. 

Those facts may briefly thus be stated : — 

Protection ceased in 1818, bequeathing to free trade a com- 
merce that gave an excess import of specie — a people among 
whom there existed great prosperity — a large public revenue — 
and a rapidly diminishing public debt. 

Free trade ceased in 1824, bequeathing to protection a com- 
merce that gave an excess export of specie — an impoverUhed 
people — a declining public reyenue — and an increasing public 
debt. 

Protection ceased in 1834-35, bequeathing to free trade a com- 
merce that gave an excess import of specie — a people more pros- 
perous than any that had ever then been known — a revenue so 
great that it had been rendered necessary to emancipate tea, 
coffee, and many other commodities from duty — and a treasury 
free from all charge on account of public debt. 

Free trade ceased in 1842, bequeathing to protection a com- 
merce that gave an excess export of specie — a people mined, 
and their governments in a state of repudiation — a public trea- 
sury bankrupt, and begging everywhere for loans at the highest 
rate of interest — a revenue collected and disbursed in irredeem- 
able paper money — and a very large foreign debt. 

Protection ceased in 184t, bequeathing to free trade a com- 
merce that gave an excess import of specie — a highly prosperous 
people — State governments restored to credit — a rapidly grow- 
ing commerce — a large public revenue — and a declining foreign 
debt. 

Since that time, California has supplied hundreds of millions 
of dollars in gold, nearly all of which has been exported, or is 
now locked up in public and private hoards ; the consequences 
of which are seen in the facts, that commerce is paralyzed — that 
the price of money in the commercial cities has ranged for years 
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between ten and thirty per cent, per annam— and that the indebt- 
edness to foreign nations has increased to such an amount as to 
require, for the payment of mterest alone, a snm equal to the aye 
rage export of food to all the countries of the world. 

§ 11. The statements that haye aboye been giyen in regard tc 
the failure of banks, the seryices rendered by them to the commu- 
nity, and the price at which they haye been rendered, are, as the 
reader has seen, generally confined to the period anterior to 183C. 
Up to that time, the interference of the Federal government with 
banking operations, and with the trade in money, had been 
limited to the creation of a large central bank, calculated to occu- 
py in relation to the local banking institutions a position almost 
similar to that occupied by itself in relation to the States of which 
the Union was composed. Since then, howeyer, all has changed 
— the goyemment by which free trade was first adopted as the 
policy of the nation, haying also, and almost simultaneously, com- 
menced upon the local institutions, upon credit generally, and upon 
the use of circulating notes, a war that has not yet ceased. The one 
tended to promote the export of raw materials, and of the precious 
metals, which follow necessarily in their train. The other sought 
the promotion of the use of gold and siWer, and the expulsion of 
circulating notes ; and therefore it is, that, for more than tweaty 
years, there has been an almost unceasing effort to accomplish 
an object that, under the existing system, can never be accom- 
plished. To increase the use of the precious metals, an excess 
import is required. The goyemment has sought to increase their 
use under a system that causes an excess export; and as the ob- 
ject is an entirely unattainable one, it affords no cause for silr- 
prise that the history of American banking for the last twenty 
years is marked by a steady extension of Executiye power — ^tend- 
ing to the annihilation of the rights of the States and the destruc- 
tion of the powers of the people. 

The consequences of this are seen in a rapid growth of centrali- 
zation in the Federal goyemment, in reference to the Union at 
large— hi the State governments as regards their own institutions 
—and in the chief commercial city. New York, as regards its con** 
trol over the value of land, labor, and property of every descrip- 
tion throughout the Union. 
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That centralization manifest itself in the Federal goTemment 
in an unceasing effort to lessen the utility of money by prohibiting 
the nse of circalating notes — so great being the anxiety to pro- 
mote this object, that qnite recently it has been proposed bj the 
Secretary of the Treasury to annihilate the power of the States in 
this regard, by imposing Federal taxes upon notes issued by banks 
holding their existence under local laws. 

In the States, it exhibits itself in a constant series of restrie- 
tions upon the use of circulating notes, and in the establishment 
of what are called free-banking laws, in virtue of which local in- 
stitutions are required to inyest large portions of their capital in 
central stocks, and to submit the whole of their affairs to the 
anperrision of State commissioners. 

In the chief commercial city, it is manifested in ceaselesa 
dianges — expansions and contractions following each other at 
rapid internals, and giving power to those who direct the insti- 
tntions of that city to affect, to the extent of hundreds of milliona 
of dollars, the value of property — thus exciting at one moment^ 
whOe paralyzing at another, the commerce of all the States and 
cities of the Union. 

Centralization tends always to the destruction of individuality 
and freedom ; and nowhere is this more clearly obvious than in 
the financial operations of the United States. The Federal 
government seeks to destroy the power of the States in reference 
to the currency. The State governments dictate to local institn- 
tions in what manner they shall invest their capitals ; and the 
central city paralyzes commerce, by a contraction of the opera- 
lions of its banks to the extent of less than a single day's produc- 
tion of the land and labor of the country. 

The quantity of coin required being a steadily augmenting one, 
while its utOity is a constantly declining one, the effects of this are 
seen in a growth unparalleled of the class of middlemen — acting 
as brokers, bankers, money- changers, and the like, and living at 
the cost of those who labor to produce and require to consume. 
The palaces of such men increase rapidly in number and splendor, 
and in like proportion is the growth of squalid wretchedness in 
the trading cities. 

§ 12. Of an the institutions of a community, none are capable of 
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rendering a greater amount of service, and yet none are less un- 
derstood or more calnmniated — none in general more dreaded — 
than banks. Every community needs a money-shop, or place fof 
facilitating intercourse between those who have money, and those 
who — ^having it not — desire to obtain it. One man seeks to have 
his little stock securely kept Another requires an order foi 
money to be paid at another place. A third would have a circu- 
lating note, and thus be relieved of the necessity for carrying gold 
or silver, both of which are far more bulky than the note. The 
owner of thousands of dollars, or of pounds, places them in the 
bank, which latter pays them out in ten, twenty, 6fty, or a hun- 
dred smaller sums, of the precise amount desired — thus saving to 
its customer much labor and all the risk of loss. In the early 
periods of society, these services are paid for by a commission 
upon the sums deposited and thus withdrawn ; but in the later 
ones, banks furnish even the greater facility of circulating notes, 
for the use of which they make no charge — the machinery of com- 
merce thus becoming less costly as it becomes more perfect. 

In the various small communities now growing up'throughout 
the Western States, there are many little capitalists, some of whom 
are preparing for the purchase of houses or lots, or that of little 
fkrms ; while others seek to open shops. To all of these, while 
thus waiting, it is desirable that their money should itself be earn- 
ing something — thus adding to their little stock. To the com- 
munity itself it is desirable that the accumulations of the tailor 
and the carpenter — the little fortunes of the widow and the orphan 
— and the savings of the doctor and the clergyman — should be 
kept in active operation. Combining their efforts, these little 
capitalists open a shop for the purpose of lending out their 
money, and for affording to the people of the neighborhood a 
place of secure deposit for such portions of their respective capi- 
tals as may from time to time become unemployed. The stock 
therein being held in shares, is readily transff^able — the shoe- 
maker, when ready to buy his house, selling out to the tailor ; 
the clerk, when ready to open a shop, parting with his inte- 
rest to the clergyman. The joint capital being security to those 
who trade with it for the safe return of their money, no one now 
finds it necessary to hide or bury his little stock. The bank, thus 
organized, aids the &rmer in his purchases of manure, the shop* 
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keeper in obtaining a larger supply of goods, and the builder in 
obtaining bricks and timber — the little savings of the neighbor- 
hood being thus actively employed on the spot on which they have 
been made. To pay the expenses of management, the bankers 
must make a charge for the accommodation they afford in receiv- 
ing, guarding, and paying out again, at the pleasure of their 
owners, the moneys deposited with them ; or they must pay them- 
selves with the interest derived from their use. The advantage 
derived from the existence of the bank is the facility with which 
small sums may be temporarily invested, and recalled — the com- 
munity meanwhile profiting by the fact that all its wealth is actively 
employed. Were the laborer not to lend his fellow-laborer his 
horse, he could not borrow his cart ; and were the owners of little 
sums of money to keep them in old stockings, they might find it 
dilBcult to borrow when they, themselves, required so to do. 

The money-shop thus formed now constitutes a little savings' 
bank for disengaged capital ; as lands, houses, and lots consti- 
tute similar banks, in which is invested what would otherwise be 
the waste labor of their proprietors. In tioie — employments 
becoming more and more diversified — there is, with every stage 
of progress in that direction, a diminution in the quantity of cur- 
rency required — ^the farmer now exchanging directly with the tan- 
ner and the shoemaker, and the hatter with the dealer in sugar 
and coffee — the balance alone being paid in money. Less capi- 
tal being now required for maintaining the machinery of exchange 
from hand to hand, more of capital and labor may be given to 
production, and the return to both is much increased — a result 
towards the accomplishment of which the little money-shop eon- 
tributes largely. 

The owner of money, or currency, now retains some of it in his 
pocket-book, while other portions of it are in the bank. In the 
one case, he is the proprietor of what is called "circulation," 
and in the other he is the owner of a " deposit" — the proportion 
borne by the former to the latter depending upon the proximity, 
or remoteness, of the bank. If near to him, he will keep very 
few notes on hand, because he can have more at any moment <— 
his check always answering in their st€ad ; but if it be remote, he 
must always have with him as many notes as will serve his pur- 
poses for a week, or month. Increase in the facility of obtaining 
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the description of cnrrencj that is needed tends, therefore, to dimi- 
nish the quantity kept on hand, while facilitating exchanges, and 
increasing the power of combination. With the growth of wealth 
and population, there is a tendency to increase in the number of 
banks ; to increase in the facility of obtaining the machinery of 
exchange ; and to diminution in the proportion which money — 
whether gold, silver, or bank-notes, or in any form other than 
that of credits transferable by checks or drafts — bears to the 
amount of commerce. Decentralization thus diminishes the power 
of banks and bankers, while centralization increases it. 

For the most conclusive evidence of this presented by the 
world; we must turn to the New England States, and for the 
highest evidence presented by those States, to Rhode Island — 
the land, of all others, in which the right of associating for bank- 
ing purposes has always been most freely exercised. There, 
almost every village has its shoe-shop, its smith-shop, and its 
money-shop. Every man has at hand a savings' fund, in which 
he deposits his savings— buying first one share, and then another, 
nntil at length he is enabled to purchase a little farm — to open a 
shop— or to commence manufacturing on his own account ; when 
he sells out to some one of his neighbors who is following in the 
same direction. The bank derives, from the use of its deposits 
and from its circulation, enough to pay its expenses, and nothing 
moriB — ^the quantity of idle capital remaining in the form of money, 
whether real or imaginary, being always small, as is the amount 
of circulation that can be maintained. In no part of the world is 
the proportion which coin and notes bear to the amount of com- 
merce so small ; and yet in none do there exist such perfect foci- 
lities for furnishing circulation. In none does the individual 
banker so little appear. In none does the bank trade so much 
npon capital, and so little on credit. In none, consequently, are 
banks so steady and so safe. 

Perfect freedom in the exercise of the right to associate, has 
never existed anywhere to so great an extent ; lind the result is 
seen in the maintenance of a currency less subject to fluctuations 
than any other that has yet been seen. Of all the communities 
of the world, it is the one that boasts the greatest number of 
banks, and greatest amount of capital therein invested, in pro« 
portion to its population ; and it can show that its banks, be- 
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cause of the perfect ii^eedom there enjoyed, were enabled to pass 
through the calamitous period from 1835 to 1842 with an alte- 
ration in their loans of less than three per cent. They cannot 
expand improperly, because — the power of competition being 
complete — rival institutions would follow such expansion ; and 
thus are they shown to be governed by the same law which for- 
bids the shoemaker and the tailor, by charging exorbitant prices, 
to afford inducements to rival workmen to come and " push them 
from their stools.'* Not having the power of undue expansion, 
they cannot be driven to contractions. Always steady in their 
motion, their customers do not fail, nor do they fail themselves ; 
as is shown by the &ct» that in forty years of war and commercial 
revolutions, the failures were but two in number. The machineiy 
of exchange from hand to hand is there more perfect and less 
costly, than elsewhere in the world ; and for the reason, that 
there man, and land, and wealth are least fettered by regulation. 
Under such circumstances, banks are as harmless as shoe-shops 
— the laws that govern the one being the same to which the 
others are subjected. The one is a place to which shoemakers 
bring their products, with a view to enable all who stand in need 
of shoes to fit their feet. Did no such place of exchange exist, 
men with large feet would be travelling one street, and finding 
only those who had small shoes to sell ; while in other streets 
there would be men with small feet meeting others with large 
shoes — no one being fitted. — A bank is a shop belonging to the 
owners of disengaged capital, who club their means for its forma* 
tion, and then divide the same into such sums as suit the wants 
of the various persons who desire to obtain the loan of money — 
thus making shoes to fit their customers' feet. A hundred very 
small capitalists, thus associated, may, in one place, grant aid to 
the great manufacturer ; while, in another place, may be seen a 
few larger ones, owners of the bank, granting aid to a thousand 
farmers, mechanics, and traders.'*' Where no such shop exists, 
the farmer finds it difficult to purchase seed or manure ; the me- 

* Where land is diTided, and oommeroe is free, Urge eepitaUsts do not 
buy bank stock, because their capital, otherwise inyested, yields larger 
returns. No better evidence need be desired of unsoundness in any sys- 
tem, than the fact that such men hold bank stock, to any extent, as a per- 
manent iuTestment. Banks should, and would, if let alone, be only larger 
savings* tanda. 
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ehanic suffers for want of a steam-epgine ; and the manufacturer 
from inability to keep on hand a sufficient supply of materials — 
and aU because of the difficulty of finding a person that has the 
precise sum they wish to borrow, and is willing to receive the 
security they have to offer. At the same moment, perhaps, other 
persons who could afford the desired aid, and would be willing to 
receive the security, are seeking in vain for persons willing to em- 
ploy their money. The money-shop here performs the same duty 
as the shoe-shop — fitting the laborer with capital, and the capi- 
talist with labor ; and the less interference, the more perfect is 
the fit. Were the trade in money free, the number of money- 
shops would, like that of the shoe-shops, increase in a ratio 
somewhat less rapid than that of wealth and population — giving 
increased facility for the further accumulation of wealth and 
power. 

Mote nearly than in any other portion of the world, the Ame- 
rican banking system tends to bring together all the advantages 
above described — perfect power of association, accompanied by 
great development of individuality, and followed by rapid growth 
of wealth. The system of its government is, however, directly 
opposed to this ; and hence it is, that from year to year, those 
characteristics tend to disappear, and centralization, with all its 
vices, and all its weaknesses, to take their place. Examine them 
where we may, the United States present the most extraordinary 
"contrasts" that can anywhere be found; and for the reason, 
that whUe all its local action is in accordance with true social 
science, the Federal government adopts the doctrines of that 
modem school which, in regard to money, has followed in the 
footsteps of Hume and Smith, whose teachings we may now 
examine. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THK BAMS SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

VIII. — Of Hume, Smith, and other Writers on Money. 

§ 1. " Money is not^" says Hume, in the Essay before referred 
to, "properly speaking, one of the subjects of commerce, but only 
the instrument which all hare agreed upon to facilitate the ex- 
change of one commodity for another. It is none of the wheels 
of trade : it is the oil which renders the motion of the wheels 
more smooth and easy." 

Had he, howejcer, found it asserted by any other writer that 
com, wine, and the flesh of sheep and oxen^had been "agreed 
upon" by men as the food they were to use for the preservation 
of their vital forces, he would certainly have asked for some evi- 
dence that they really had come to such an agreement ; and that 
they had not been led to act as they now do, and as they always 
have done, by the fact that such commodities had been provided 
by the Creator for man, while creating food of other descriptions 
for the nourishment of cows, horses, sheep, and other animals. 
He would naturally have asked the question — "Suppose they 
did not eat these things, what others could they eat 7" and when 
the answer had been made, that they must either eat them or 
perish, he would have regarded it as evidence that their course 
had been determined by a great law of nature, and had not been 
" agreed upon" by themselves. 

So, too, with regard to the precious metals. Had he been 
asked to designate any other known materials possessing the qua- 
lities required for gathering together, then dividing and distribut- 
ing, and then again recombining all the minute portions of mental 
and physical force resulting from the daily consumption of food ; 
any other so calculated to maintain and increase the power ef as- 
sociation among men ; any other fitted so largely to augment Um 
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power of prodnctioD, consumption, and accnmulation — he would 
hare been compelled to admit that there were none, and that gold 
and silver had heen provided by the Creator, as instruments whose 
use should be as necessary to the production of motion in society 
as food for the production of motion in animals — every increase 
in the facility of obtaining them tending, inemiably, to facilitate 
the progress of man towards that state of development required 
for fitting him worthily to occupy the post of honor to which he 
has been called. 

If, now, it were certainly true that they had been provided for 
the accomplishment of a great object, not a doubt could exist 
that, with increased facility in obtaining them, there must be im- 
provement in the condition of man, physical, moral, intellectual, 
and political. Had they, on the contrary, only been '' agreed 
upon," then it might be questioned whether or not increase would 
be beneficial ; and that Mr. Hume thought it would not, is shown 
by the following passage : — 

"The greater or less plenty of money is of no consequence, 
since the prices of commodities are always proportioned to the 
quantity of money, and a crown of Henry VIII. 's time served 
the same purpose as a pound at present. When coin is in greater 
plenty, as a greater quantity of it is required to represent the 
same quantity of goods, it can have no effect, good or bad, taking 
a nation within itself---any more than it would make an alteration 
in a merchant's books if, instead of the Arabian method of nota- 
tion, which requires few characters, he should make use of the 
Soman, which requires a great many." 

Unfortunately for our author, and for the whole of those econo- 
mists who since have followed in his footsteps, the facts are directly 
the reverse of what they are here assumed to be — the price of fin- 
ished commodities having steadily declined as money has become 
more and more abundant. The amount of the precious metals cir- 
culating in France has more than doubled within the last half cen- 
tury — with corresponding increase in the quantity of clothing, fur- 
niture, and of the necessaries and conveniences of life generally, 
obtainable in exchange for any given quantity of money. Wheat has 
risen, and so have other raw materials ; but the improvement in ag- 
riculture has been so greats that almost all the products of a higher 
cultivation have been made accessible to even the common laborer. 
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Land and labor liave risen in price, while commodities consumed 
by the laborer have so greatly fallen as to enable him to enjoy an 
amount of comfort not to have been imagined in the days when 
the above was written. Snch, too, has been the course of things 
in every country of the world into which money has flowed, as is 
shown in the case of England, Belgium, Denmark, and Oermany — 
and in that of the United States, whenever their policy has tended 
to produce an increase in the supply of those metals which consti- 
tute the machinery of association ; whereas directly the reverse is 
observed in Ireland, Turkey, India, and those other countries in 
which the supply of money has diminished. In all of these, the 
prices of land and labor have fallen, while the difficulty of obtain- 
ing cloth, iron, and other of the necessaries of life, has increased. 
The theory and the facts are thus directly at war with each 
other. 

§ 2. Increase in the supply of the precious metals, as we are 
assured by Mr. Hume, causes "losses to the nation in its com- 
merce with foreigners," because it raises the price of labor, and 
heightens those of commodities — thus '' obliging every one to pay 
a greater number of those little white and yellow pieces than they 
had been accustomed to do." 

It is, nevertheless, in those countries in which the supply in- 
creases, that the prices of raw materials and finished commodities 
tend most to approximate — enabling the man who sows the com, 
and grows the wool, to consume most largely of food and clothing. 
Finished commodities being cheap, the gold, the sugar, the coffee, 
and the cotton come there to purchase them ; and hence it is, 
that commerce with distant lands increases in the gold-importing 
countries, while diminishing in the gold-exporting ones. For 
.more than a century. Great Britain has had the largest foreign 
commerce ; and for the reason, that she has exported cloth and 
iron with which to pay for gold. The foreign commerce of 
France, now probably the largest recipient of the gold of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, has rapidly increased ; as has that of Oer- 
many, since the adoption of a policy tending to the diversifica- 
tion of employment, and consequent promotion of association — 
the difference in its character being as remarkable as in its size. 
In I825f there were carried on the Elbe, to and from Hamburg, 
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170,000 tons, of which 104,000 were downwards and 66,000 up- 
wards — Germany at that time exporting wool and other raw 
materials, and importing cloth and iron. Now — converting her 
wool into cloth, and making her own iron — the consequences are 
seen in the fact, that the trade of the Elbe has grown to nearly 
600,000 tons, and that the bulk of the freight is upwards — leay- 
ing but little more than a third for the lighter and more finished 
commodities sent downwards. As she has increased the uHliiy 
of her wool and her food, she has diminished tlie value of cloth 
and iron. 

Looking next to those countries in which the supply of the pre- 
cious metals declines — Turkey, Portugal, Ireland, India, and the 
West Indies — ^we find the reverse of this — the power of maintain- 
ing commerce, whether at home or abroad, being there a steadily 
declining one. Here, again, we find the actual facts and the 
theory of Mr. Hume to be the antipodes of each other. 

§ 8. Not less in opposition to the passages that the reader has 
just now read, is one from the same Essay, given in a former chap- 
ter, in which Mr. Hume assures his readers that whenever money 
flows into a country, " every thing takes a new face, and labor 
and industry gain life." In another, he tells them, that "it is 
easy to trace the money in its progress through the common- 
wealth, when we shall find that it must first quicken the diligence 
of every individual before it increases the price of labor ;" all of 
which is most true. Nevertheless, a moment later we find him 
asserting, ''that it is of no manner of consequence to the domestic 
happiness of a state whether money be in greater or less quantity." 
Contradicting himself once again, he assures us, that when money 
decreases, the people sdSer, and " poverty, beggary, and sloth 
ensue;" and that those countries which have but little money, as 
was then the case with Austria, have not " a proportionable weight 
in the balance of Europe." The facts being thus opposed to the 
theory, he inquires, how do they "agree with that principle of 
reason, that the quantity of gold and silver is in itself altogether 
indifferent?" The pieces into which those metals were divided 
would still, as he thinks, " serve the same purposes of exchange, 
whatever their number might be, or whatever color they might 
hftve.'^ 

Vol. II.— 29 
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'' To theae difficnltieSi" as he says, " I answer, that the efllact 
here supposed to flow from scarcity of money, really arises from 
the manners and customs of the people, and that we mistake, as 
is too usual, a collateral effect for a cause. The contradiction is 
only apparent * ''^ It seems a maxim almost self-eTi- 
dent, that the prices of every thing depend on the proportion be- 
tween commodities and money. * * Increase the com- 
modities, they become cheaper ; increase the money, they rise in 
value;" and thus it is that he "reconciles reason with expe- 
rience." 

This is what is styled the metaphysical mode of investigation, 
in which men seek in their own minds for the natural laws that 
govern men. It is as if the chemist — leaving his laboratory — 
should shut himself up in his closet, to study in his own mind 
what ought to be the composition of the air, the water, or the 
metals. Mr. Ricardo — pursuing the same course — was led to 
place his early settlers on the swamps and river bottoms, when 
daily observation shows that they commence on the poorer soils, 
and that it is only as wealth and population increase that they 
obtain power to cultivate the richer ones ; while history proves 
that such has been the case from the earliest period to the present 
time. It was natural that a gentleman sitting in his library should 
imagine, that a man having the choice between rich and poor soils 
would certainly take the former ; yet, had he reflected that the 
early settler is a poor man, with very inferior tools, he would 
have seen that it was absolutely impossible that he could clear, 
drain, and cultivate the richer soils. Equally natural was it, 
that Mr. Hume should imagine that the larger the quantity of 
money, the higher would be the prices of all the commodities for 
which money was to be given. Had he^ however, reflected, that 
it was but a great instrument furnished by nature for producing 
circulation among men and their products, and that the beneficial 
effects he himself so well describes, were but the natural conse- 
quence of an increase of the power of association resulting from 
increased facility in obtaining command of that instrument, he 
would have found the facts and " the principles of reason" in per* 
feet harmony with each other 

§ 4. " The pieces into which those metals were dirided would 
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BtlU serve the same purposes of exchange, whatever their nnm- 
ber might be, or whatever color they might have." This asser- 
tion is either true or false. If trae, then are those writers 
justified, who seek to teach their readers that advantage is 
derived from the export of gold and silver which they can 
neither eat, drink, nor wear — receiving in exchange cloth that 
they can wear, iron that they can use, and sugar that they 
can eat. If not tme, then are they in the position of the blind 
who seek to lead the blind — both being in danger of falling 
into the pit 

That it should be true, it would be required that^ as the num- 
ber of pieces diminished, those remaining should be quickened in 
their circulation — ^their motion becoming a constantly accelerated 
one. What, however, are the facts t Do gold and silver coins 
move more rapidly from hand to hand as their quantities dimin- 
ish J On the contrary, the diminution in the rapidity of circula- 
tion of the pieces proceeds even more rapidly than that in their 
number— a hundred pieces not performing as many exchanges in 
a period when the supply of money is gradually diminishing, as 
are performed by even a single one when it is steadily and regu- 
larly increasing. In the one case, confidence in the future declines 
from day to day, and money is everywhere hoarded, as is now the 
case throughout the United States. In the other— -confidence in- 
creasing from day to day, and every one desiring to make his 
capital productive — the whole amount becomes available for the 
purposes of society. 

It is where there is little money — as in Spain and Portugal, 
Turkey and Italy, Poland and Lapland — that each individual 
piece does little work ; and where there is much — as in all the 
advancing nations of the world — that each performs a large 
amount of service. The circulation of society increases, there- 
fore, in geometrical proportion as we pass from those countries, 
or periods, in which the supply of money diminishes, towards 
those in which it increases — diminishing in like proportion as we 
pass from those in which it increases towards those in which it 
diminishes. Such being the case, we may readily understand 
why it is that wealth and power grow so rapidly in those which 
have in their favor a balance of trade, causing a steady influx of 
the precious metals ; while those against which there is a steady 
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balance, causing an equally constant effinz of them, so mncli 
decline. 

Thronghont Northern Enrope, the circulation becomes more 
rapid from year to year, with constant increase of force ; whereas^ 
in Ireland, India, and Turkey, it becomes from year to year more 
languid, with constant decline of force. In the United States, it 
has always been rapid in those periods in which the policy of the 
country has tended towards advance in the price of the raw pro- 
ducts they had to sell, and diminution in those of the finished 
commodities they needed to buy — thus producing a farorable 
balance of trade. The reverse of this has invariably been seen in 
the periods in which the policy has tended in the opposite direc- 
tion — thus producing an adverse balance, payable in coin. Cir- 
culation has then declined, as in the period w^ich closed with the 
passage of the act of 1824— in that which ended in 1842 — ^in that 
which terminated with the development of the treasure of Cali- 
fornia in 1851 — and as at the moment at which we write. Look 
where we may, at home or abroad, in the pr&ent or the past^ the 
fiicts are opposed to the theory of Mr. Hume, and of all who 
since have followed in the same direction. 

§ 5. In one respect, however, Mr. Hume was right. No gov- 
vemment need, according to him, fear the existence of an unfavor- 
able balance of trade, that " preserved with care its people and 
its manufactures," Doing that, it might, as regarded its money, 
" safely trust to the course of human affairs, without fear or jea- 
lousy." That such is the case, is proved by the example of Eng- 
land for a century past ; by that of France ; by those of all the 
countries of Northern Europe in the present day ; and by that 
of the United States, whenever their policy has tended to the 
promotion of association among their people — to the diversifica- 
tion of employments — to the development of the powers of the 
land, and of the men by whom it was cultivated — to the creation 
of li domestic market — and to the relief of the farmer from that 
most oppressive of all taxes, the tax of transportation. Caring 
"for their people and their manufactures," they have then, and 
only then, had in their favor a steadily-growing balance of trade, 
accompanied by a prosperi^ such as had never before been 
knowii 
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{ 6. In regard to monej, Adam Smith followed closely in the 
footsteps of Mr. Hume — holding with him that money makes bat 
a small part of the capital of a nation, " and always the most nn« 
profitable part of it. " * It is, nevertheless, the commodity that 
all men seelc to obtain, that all nations rejoice in receiving, and 
that all regret should leave them — the common sense of man- 
kind, and the theories of economists, being thus the poles of each 
other. Which is right J Seeking an answer to this question, lei 
the reader calculate the amount of exchange facilitated by a fleet 
of ships that may have cost ten or twenty millions, and then com- 
pare it with those effected by means of a single hundred thousand 
dollars' worth of three, five, or ten cent pieces — and he will find 
that the latter do more work in a month than the others could do 
in a year, if not in years. In the estimation of Dr. Smith, never- 
theless, ** the gold and silver money which circnlates in any coun- 
ttj, and by means of which the produce of its land and labor is 
annually circulated and distributed to the proper consumers, is all 
dead stock." f Increase of their cheapness, in his opinion, ren- 
dered them " rather less fit for the purposes of money than they 
were before. In order to make the same purchases, we must," 
as he thought, "load ourselves iHth a greater quantity of them, 
and carry about a shilling in our pockets where we carried a 
groat before. "I 

Diminution in the value of these metals in any particular coun- 
try tended, according to Dr. Smith, to make *' everybody really 
poorer ;" that is, increased facility in obtaining the great instru- 
ment provided by the Creator for facilitating association among 
men, was to be regarded as an evidence of poverty, and not of 
wealth I The man who wrote these words can scarcely be re- 
garded as having studied the subject, in reference to which he 
undertook to instruct the worid. 

Why it is, that the idea, so universal among men, that wealth, 
happiness, and progress are associated with increase in the sup- 
plies of money, is so very erroneous, is, as we are told, that — 

" The rise in the money prices of commodities, which is, in this 
ease, peculiar to that country, tends to discourage more or less 
•very sort of industsy which is carried on within it, and to enabto 

* Wealik o/yatiom, book 4, ohsp. tI. 

t lUd. book 2, ebsp. iL % Ibid, book i, ofai^p. L 
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foreign Astions, bj fnrnishiDg all sorts of goods for a smaller 
quantity of silrer than its own workmen can afford to do, to 
undersell them, not onlj in the foreign, bat in the domestic, 
market."* 

The answer to these assertions is found in the fact, that in all 
countries towards which the precious metals flow, there is a con- 
stant tendency towards the approximation of prices — those of 
rude products of the earth rising, and those of finished commodi- 
ties falling — the countries, themseWes, becoming the best mar- 
kets in which to sell and to buy ; as is proved by the case of 
England in the past, and France and Germany in the present. 
The theory and the facts are not in harmony with each other ; 
and yet upon this assumption of facts that neyer have existed, 
and never can exist, is based the whole of the celebrated argu- 
ment in reference to "the balance of trade." 

§ 7. The theory of Dr. Smith being thus, like that of Mr. 
Hume, unsound, it is no matter for surprise that we find the one 
as inconsistent with himself as we have already found the other. 
Believing in the advantage resulting from the use of bank-notes, 
he tells his readers that " every savjng in the expense of collect- 
ing and supporting that part of the capital which consists in 
money is an improvement " — that " the substitution of paper in 
the roomi of gold and silver money replaces a very expensive in- 
strument with one less costly and equally convenient" — ^that ** by 
this operation £20,000 in gold and silver perform all the func- 
tions which £100,000 could otherwise have performed" — that 
"the whole value of the great wheel of circulation," the use of 
which is thus economized, " is added to the goods which are cir- 
culated and distributed" — and that thus is made ''a very consi- 
derable addition to the quantity of that industry, and consequently 
to the value of the amount produced by land and labor. " f It is 
certainly difficult to reconcile these statements with the idea that 
the cheapening of the precious metals renders ''men really poorer 
than before." 

Foreign trade tends, however, as we are informed, to produce 
a correction of the difficulty — the use of notes producing aa 
« overflow" of the metals '' to the whole extent of the paper sup- 

• WhaUh ofKtwM, book 4, ohap. v. f Ibid, book 2,. ohap. iL 
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^ied," and "gold and silver to that amount" being "seni 
abroad" — " the total amount of the circulation" remaining '^as H 
did before."* 

The effect of using circulating notes is, as Dr. Smith admits, 
that of increasing the utility of the precious metals, by enabling 
a small quantity to do the work that had before been done by a 
large one — thus producing, however, a large export of them. 
Would it, however, be possible to find any other commodity in 
regard to which this proposition could be true ? Scarcely so, as 
it would seem. Cotton, wool, coal, and iron tend towards those 
places at which their utility is greatest, and where the value of 
cloth, hardware, and other finished articles, is least ; and this they 
do for the reason, that with every extension of the power of man 
over matter, there is produced an increase in the power of asso« 
elation, accompanied by increase of production, consumption, 
and accumulation. So, precisely, is it with the precious metals. 
They go to those places in which their utility is greatest. There* 
fore it is, that we find them passing from Mexico and Califor- 
nia, where bank-notes are not in use, towards New England 
and Great Britain, the portions of the two continents in which 
such notes are most used, and in which employments are most 
diversified. 

The experience of the world is directly opposed to this theory 
of Dr. Smith ; yet is it constantly assumed that prohibitions of 
notes are necessary for the maintenance of a sound currency — the 
tendency being always, as we are assured, towards using that 
which is bad in preference to that which is good. Everywhere 
else, however, the reverse of this is true — no prohibitions of bad 
roads, or of inferior mills, being required to secure demand for 
the services of good roads, or of superior mills and engines. The 
currency is necessarily bad, in countries against which there is a 
balance of trade — the state of things existing in all those which 
find themselves compelled to export their produce in its rudest 
form. 

In all, as employments become diversified; and' as the power of 

association is increased, there is a steady tendency t<> the substi* 

tation of the superior for the inferior medium of exchange ; and 

for the same reason that men pass from the cheap and wortUeis 

• TTfoAA t^Ifatiofu, book % ohap. iL 
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Indian path to the costly railroad. When, on the contrary, the 
power of association declines, and production diminishes, the 
moyement is in a contrary direction — irredeemable paper money 
then taking the place of the precions metals. Men use bad ma« 
chinery only because of the difficulty of obtaining that which is 
good, notwithstanding the assumption of economists, that they 
will not use good money unless prohibited from using that which 
is bad. 

That they may have an opportunity of using the former, they 
must first be enabled to obtain it ; and that they cannot be, in 
the absence of that diyersification of employments which is re- 
quired for giving yalue to labor and land. Brazil, which exports 
gold, has a circulation of paper and copper. Buenos Ayres has 
nothing but paper. Mexico has little circulation of any kind — 
the mass of her people bartering their labor or their products for 
such commodities as they need. Austria has an irredeemable 
paper circulation, to the exclusion of the precious metals; and so 
have had nearly all the countries of Northern Europe, into which 
gold has flowed so rapidly since the adoption of their present 
policy. So was it in the United States, in the free-trade periods 
that preceded the passage of the protective laws of 1824 and 
1842. In both, production greatly diminished, and all exchanges 
in the Middle and Southern States were effected by means of 
pieces of paper promising to pay one, two, three, or five cents, 
quarter, half, or whole dollars. In both, the paper disappeared 
so soon as there arose the ability to purchase the gold and silver 
required for circulation. In all nations, the quality of the cur« 
Micy has tended to improve with the growth of wealth — always a 
consequence of increase in the power of combination. 

§ 8. A medium of circulation fitted to gather up and divide 
and subdivide the fruits of the effbrts at thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, and even millions, of men, so that each may be enabled to 
obtain his share of the joint product, is one of the master wants 
of man. Without that, there can be but little combination 
of effort; and yet, among the poor and scattered men of the 
Cipurly ages of society, there exists no power to purchase such 
d#chinery of exchange. Therefore it is that^ in those ages, those 
who labor are always so little better than slaves to the trader who 
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ttands between them and the consumers of their products «— aooa* 
mulating fortune at their expense.* 

The reverse of this is found when exchanges of service, physical 
and mental, come to be made little by little, and minute by minute, 
as when thousands of persons combine their efforts, in whole or in 

* The following passAge from a recent German work, descriptive of life 
and manners in Lapland a centnry since, describes most accnrately the rela- 
tion of the laborer and the trader in all purely agricultural countries — whe« 
ther American or European, African or Asiatic : — 

** A high price was exacted for all wares, and the profit was, of coarse, 
large ; the price for the fish, fixed by a commission of fishermen ,and mer- 
chants at Lofodden, was so low that the most could scarcely keep out of 
debt, many remained in arrears, and not a few were obliged to borroWi 
which, however, was not paid in money, but carried to their account. 

** * I see,' said Helgestad, * that you are surprised at this mode of deal- 
ing; but there would be no tra£Bc in Finnmark, were it not so. The fishing 
folk should never have money in hand, because they would cease to labor. 
I warn you also, Herr Marstrand, to look to it, that whoever is once in your 
debt does not get out of it, unless you will trust him no more, because he is 
growing old and infirm, and cannot therefore buffet the storms and catch 
fish.' 

*' <Bat I observe some on your book,* rmplied Biarstrand, 'who are fires 
from debt, and have something to their credit* 

« * Nuh I' responded the trader, slily ; * a week will not elapse before they 
are again in my hands. Upon their return from the Lofodden, they are 
reckless, and lead a rollicking life. There is, moreover, a rule and custom 
among us that no trader must lend to a fisherman who deals with another. 
No one can take him up, unless his previous creditor permits it Look 
around upon the sounds and fiords, and little fishing stations, with their 
huts, and a pair of acres of land and meadoir — they are all in our hands. 
We have either bought them, and leaaed them to the people who reside 
there, or we have lent money on them, and could eject Uie tenants at any 
time we chose. We could sell their cow, take their boat, and reduce them 
to such absolute misery and poverty, that no alternative woukl be left them 
but a leap into the sea.* 

<' * And this, probably, is no rare occurrence,* said the young nobleman. 

<* « Nuh !* grunted Helgestad ; • as long as a man can work, there is a poa- 
sibility of discharging his debts ; and, while there is such a prospect, no 
trader would rashly put a rope about tlie neck of a good customer. Every 
one who is wise will look after his property, and where he perceives danger 
lend no farther ; and, when the proper time has arrived, will invoke the in- 
terposition of the sorenskriver.* 

*' * In this manner,' said Marstrand, whose sense of justice was excited, 
* the fishermen and laboring people must be perfectly drained, and without 
ever being able to escape from their wretchedness.' 

** Helgestad regarded him with a sullen stare. 'Ton speak Hke a fod,*' 
Mid he, * in saying that the traders are the scourge of the country. Were 
you a merchant, you would open your eyes, and confess thi^t it cannot be 
otherwise. The fishermen and coast-people, Normans, Quanes, and Danes, 
must all be our servants — they must all be kept in a state of dependence 
and poverty — otherwise we could not exist It is a fact, Herr. He who 
does not understand the art of so reckoning that nothing remains to these 
lasy, improvident people, and of unsparingly dealing wiUi them when n^ 
thing more is to be had from them, had better not engage in the trade. ' "— 
Afraja^ or lAft md Lov€ in Iforwaf. 
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part, for the prodnction of fifty or a hundred thousand sheets of 
printed paper, to be so divided among half a million of readers 
that each and every one of them shall have, for an almost infini- 
tesimal portion of an ounce of silver, his share of the labor of all 
concerned in the work of production — each and every of these lat- 
ter obtaining his share of the coins contributed by those who con- 
sume his products. This process of composition, decomposition, 
and recomposition, could never be accomplished without the aid 
of a medium of exchange universally acceptable, and capable of 
such minute decomposition and recomposition as to fit it for the 
performance of the largest as well as the smallest exchanges. 
The precious metals alone possessing these properties, it is for 
that reason, that in all ages men have felt that their condition 
would be improved by every increase in the facility with which 
they could be obtained. 

Hence it is, that all nations have desired to bring about such 
a state of things as would establish a balance in their favor pay- 
able in coin ; and it is this most natural desire to obtain an in- 
strument of the highest value, that is regarded as so unphiloso- 
phical by the author of the Wealth of Nations, who tells his 
readers, in his examination of what is commonly denominated the 
Mercantile System, that — 

" A country that has wherewithal to buy wine, will always get 
the wine which it has occasion for ; and a country that has where- 
withal to buy gold and silver, will never be in want of those 
metals. They are to be bought at a certain price, like all other 
commodities — so all other commodities are the price of those 
metals. We trust with perfect security that the produce of trade» 
without any attention from government, will always supply ns 
with the wine we have occasion for ; and we may trust with equal 
security that it will always supply us with all the gold and silver 
that we can afford to purchase or employ, either in circulating 
our commodities or in other uses. " * 

This is true ; and equally true would it have been had the as- 
sertion related to wool, cotton, oil, or any other commodity what- 
soever. The Finns and Lapps, without doubt, obtain all the 
clothing they can " afford to purchase," but why is it that they 
cannot purchase more ? By what means can they be enabled to 
* WealUi o/2faiiotu, book 4, chap. 1. 
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become better enstomers to the cotton and wool producing coun- 
tries? To snch questions, in reference to money, no reply is 
obtained^om Dr. Smith ; and yet, of all the commodities in use 
among men, there is no single one for which the demand is so 
general, or in regard to which there preyails among nfen so uni- 
Tersal a belief Uiat improyement, or deterioration, of their con- 
dition is directly connected with the increase and decrease in the 
supply, as is the case with the precious metals. 

The very journalists who most denounce what they deem a tuI- 
gar error, prove that they participate in it by carefully recording 
the arrival of money as matter for rejoicing, and the departure 
of it as cause of regret. From the highest to the lowest condi- 
tion of society, men everywhere regard the one as the harbinger 
of better times — the other being but the precursor of times in 
which exchanges will be diminished, and men will suffer from 
want of food and clothing; and what all desire to know is — ^What 
is the process by which better times may always be secured ? For 
any information on that subject they will, however, look in vain to 
the Wealth of Nations, all of whose teachings, so far as regards 
money, are in direct opposition not only to the common sense of 
mankind, but to the facts furnished by the history of the world. 

§ 9. "If gold and silver," says Dr. Smith, "should at any 
time fall short in a country that has wherewithal to purchase 
them, there are more expedients for supplying their place than 
that of almost any other commodity. If the materials of manu- 
facture be wanted, industry must stop ; if provisions are wanted, 
the people must starve ; but if money is wanted, barter will sup- 
ply its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency. Buying 
and selling on credit — and the different dealers can pass along 
their credits with one another once a month or once a year — will 
supply it with less inconveniency. A well-regulated paper cur- 
rency will supply not only without any inconveniency, but in 
some cases with some advantages. Upon every account, there- 
fore, the attention of government never was so unnece^arily em- 
ployed as when directed to watch over the preservation or increase 
of the quantity of money in a country. " * 

Credit is here supposed to take the place of money that flows 
* W$aUh ofNoHomt book 4, ohap. L 
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out; whereas, experience teaches as, that credit grows with th« 
growth of the facilities for obtaining money — thus giving to 
small qaantities of it great otility. It declines with dknination 
of those facilities — a large quantity of money being then required 
for performing a small amount of commerce, as mt^ be seen in 
all the purely agricultural and impoyerished countries of the 
world. The utility of money declines, but its value increases — 
the consequences of which are seen in the hoarding that then ob» 
tains. This increase of value, as an accompaniment of declining 
utility, is obvious in all the operations of society, but in reference 
to none is it so fully and frequently exhibited as in regard to 
money. 

To enable us to judge of the argument in regard to the compa- 
rative importance of a short supply of materials of manufacture 
or of money, let us look for a moment at what we see occurring 
from year to year in regard to cotton : — 

The crop of 1854-^ was less than that of 1853-^ by 400,000 
bales, worth many millions of dollars ; and yet its effect on the 
consumers of cotton cloth, did not go beyond that of requiring 
men who before had purchased half a dosen shirts, to be satisfied 
with five, or to pay, perhaps, twenty cents additional for their 
usual supply. So with sugar, coffee, and all other commodities^ 
any excess or deficiency of which in the crop of one country is 
generally compensated by deficiency or excess elsewhere — all re- 
maining, at the close of the season, nearly as it had done before^ 
the larger price of cotton being made up in the smaller ones of 
sugar and tobacco. 

It is upon such commodities that changes in the quantity 
of money have least effect, because of the facility with which 
they can be sent to countries in which money is more abundant. 
There are, however, others that cannot go abroad, and must 
stay to abide the chances of the money market — these being land 
and labor. Of all commodities, man is the one least easily 
moved, land excepted. Increase in the supply of money acts 
chiefly on their prices, and so it is with decrease therein. Hence 
it is, that when money becomes scarce, there is so much suffering 
among those who have labor to sell, and so much destruction 
among men who have ventured to make railroads, build mills and 
furnaces, open mines, or to do other tilings tending to give value 
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to land. Cotton and sngar can be exported, bnt railroads can- 
not. Cloth and iron may go abroad in search of a market, but 
the laborer, with his wife and children, is chained to home. The 
land, and the people by whom it is owned and oecnpied, must 
remain; and a diminotion in the supply of money to the extent of 
fifteen or twenty millions, is sufficient' to cause a reduction to the 
extent of thirty, forty, or even fifty, per cent, of their total value 
—amounting to thousands of millions of dollars ; whereas, a dimi- 
nution in the product of sugar or cotton to thrice that extent, is 
so dirided among the producers and consumers of the world as to 
be almost entirely nnfelt 

The export of money from the United States, in the period 
flrom 1838 to 1842, exceeded the import by less than $9,000,000, 
and yet the reduction in the value of labor and land consequent 
thereupon, was not less than $2,000,000,000. The excess import 
(torn 1842 to }846 was less than $25,000,000, yet the increase in 
the price of labor and land, in that period, counted by thousands 
of millions. 

We are told, however, by Dr. Smith, that we might return to 
barter, and that is precisely what has been experienced whenever 
the supply of money has diminished — the motion of society hav- 
ing almost ceased. There has then been a glut of commodities 
of every kind, money alone excepted. AH have sought to sell, 
but there have been few buyers — the stoppage in the demand for 
labor having produced a cessation in the power to purchase labor's 
produce. 

This extraordinary suggestion of Dr. Smith is evidence that he 
had not studied the subject with the care demanded by its import- 
ance. It is like consoling a man for the destruction of the canal 
or railroad that had enabled him cheaply to g^ to market^ by 
suggesting to him that he had still a horse-path across the moun- 
tain, and was not yet ruined. So, too, according to our author, 
with naUons, "which would not be ruined," even "though gold 
and silver could not be had in exchange for the goods destined to 
purchase them." " The annual value of land and labor would," 
as he assures his readers, '* remain the same, or nearly the same, 
becanse the same, or nearly the same, eonsmnable capital woidd 
be employed in maintaining it." * 

* Wmitk o/NoHaiu, book 4, ehap. L 
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It is difBcalt to conceive of a more unfounded assertion than to 
contained in this sentence. The most consumable of all capital is 
labor, produced, as it is, at every instant, and perishing, as it 
must, if not reproductivelj used. To produce that labor-power, 
food must be consumed, and if the power be unused, that food is 
a deduction Arom the capital of the country. The first effect of a 
diminution in the supply of money is felt in a great waste of labor 
consequent upon a diminution of the power of combined exertion ; 
and the first effect of an increase in the supply is felt in an in- 
creased demand for labor, consequent upon an increase in the 
power of combination — all of which has in the United States 
repeatedly been proved. The diminution of supply being long 
continued, it results in paralysis, as was here the case in 1842. 
The increase being so continued, it results in an activity as great 
as was that experienced throughout this country in the few years 
ending in 1835, and those which closed in 1847. In those periods, 
the policy of the country tended to the promotion of association ; 
whereas, it tends now to its repression, and to the consequent ex- 
port of the precious metals. 

Inquiring now to what countries the gold exported so rapidly 
tends, we find that it is towards France, Belgium, and Qermany, 
whose policy is now the same with that of the United States in 
the prosperous periods above referred to. Turning next to the 
countries from which the precious metals regularly flow, we find 
their policy to be the same with that of the United States, in tlie 
calamitous periods which preceded the protective tariffs of 1824 
and 1842. Like causes produce always like effects. The cen- 
tralization of manufactures having tended to produce a constant 
flow of the precious metals towards Great Britain — to be there 
changed in form and prepared for the thousand uses to which 
they are so well adapted — it is only those countries which have 
resisted so injurious a system, that have now in their favor such a 
balance of trade as is required to enable them to obtain, and 
retain, the supplies of money required for their purposes. In 
all of them, land and labor are rapidly rising in price ; whereas, 
in those that follow Dr. Smithes advice, they are as rapidly fall- 
ing, with steady decline in the importance of their people in the 
estimation of the world. 
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§ 10. Nothing, in the opinion of Dr. Smith, conld be "more 
absurd than the whole doctrine of the balance of trade." "A 
nation may," as he assures his readers, ''import to a greater value 
than it exports for half a centnrj, perhaps, together ; the gold and 
silver which come into it during all this time may all be immedi- 
ately sent ont of it ; its circulating coin may gradually decay, dif- 
ferent sorts of money may be substituted in its place, and even 
the debts which it contracts in the powerful nations with which it 
deals may be gradually increasing ; and yet its real wealth, the 
exchangeable ralue of its land and labor, may, during the same 
period, have been increasing in a much greater proportion." * 

Were all this asserted of an individual man, it would be 
regarded as in the highest degree absurd ; yet it is here 
asserted of nations, as though the laws which govern communi- 
ties of thousands and millions of individuals, were not tJie same 
with those that govern each of the men of whom they are com- 
posed. The man who spends more than he makes, and finds his 
command over money gradually decay, with constantly increas- 
ing necessity for going into debt, at length discovers that his 
credit has followed his money, and that with every step in that 
direction there has been a decline in the value of his labor — tend- 
ing gradually towards placing him in the prison or the poorhouse ; 
and such, precisely, is the case with nations. It was by means of 
assertions like this, that Dr. Smith proved, as his followers yet 
think, that " nothing could be more absurd than the whole doc- 
trines of the balance of trade ;" and, that a deficiency in the sup- 
ply of cotton or sugar, was more important to a nation than a 
diminution in the supply of the great instrument provided for 
.enabling men to combine their exertions, and thus increase their 
productive power. 

The colonies of Dr. Smith's day were in a situation nearly 
resembling that of Jamaica at the present time. Their people -* 
suffering under a load of debt — were dependent on the mercy of 
their creditors; and for the reason, that the mother country 
sought to prevent all combination of action for the purpose of 
bringing the loom and the plough to the neighborhood of each 
other. To the feeling that that policy was destructive of their 
best interests, and not to the paltry tax on tea, the American 
* Wtaiih o/NMiion$f book 4^ ehap. ilL 
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RaTolaUon wm dae. Jamftica baa since gone on in the conna 
then preacribed to these colonies — precisely that here Indicated 
bj Dr. Smith as likely to be followed by increase in the 
Taloe of land and labor; yet the result is altogether different 
from that described by him — the valne of both having been 
destroyed. Theories opposed, as is the case with those we have 
now before ns, to constant facts, conld scarcely be deemed en* 
titled to the attention here given to them, were it not that this 
especial portion of Dr. Smith's great work — the one in which he 
was most in error -* is held, by modem economists generally, to 
be the one by which he is most distingnished. 

More than any other country in Europe, Turkey has acted in 
accordance with the teachings of Hume and Smith ; and the ob« 
serrations of a recent traveller in that country enable us to see 
with what effect. There, says Thornton, "the chimera of a 
balance of trade never entered into heads sensible enough not to 
dream of calculating whether there was more profit in buying or 
selling." /< There," as he adds, " every object of exchange ia 
admitted, and circulates without meeting other obstacle than the 
payment of an infinitely small portion [three per cent.] of their 
value at the custom-house." 

Under this system, Turkish manufactures have been annihilated, 
and with every advantage for supplying the world with silks, 
cloth, iron, and other metals, the whole people of the empire 
have been converted into wretched cultivators on one hand, 
and grasping traders on the other — these effects having been 
accompanied by the almost entire disappearance of money, whe- 
ther for the use of the people or the government. The great 
bulk of the farmers "cultivate the same articles of produce and. 
pursue the same routine of culture ; consequently, every man pos- 
sesses a superfluity of the article which his neighbor is desirous 
of selling;" all of which are, therefore, cheap, while cloth and 
iron are dear. 

The absence of money renders it necessary to collect taxes in 
kind, and the regulations forced upon the government " to guard 
against flraud, confine the routine of agriculture within the rudest 
limits.'"^ The industry of the land-owner being thus fettered, 
the peasantry ''live in a state of society" well characterized 
* £laekmoo^9 MagwUi^ November, 1864. 
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as "barbaroos." "The whole grain crops frequently remain 
nearly two months exposed in the open air on thethreshing-floorSy 
merely to prerent the cultivator from extracting some portion for 
the use of his family, without paying the government the tenth on 
this trifle." 

Money tending always to flow outwards, the government is 
driven to a constant depreciation of the currency — a direction in 
which the movement has been most rapid during the present cen- 
tury, which has witnessed the total downfall of every species of 
manufacture. "Whenever," says this writer, "the specie in the 
Sultan's treasury has been found inadequate to meet his imme- 
diate payments, the deficiency has been supplied by the addition 
of the quantity of base metal necessary to augment the bulk of 
the precious metals on hand ; and in this way a debt of three 
ounces of silver has often been paid with two ounces of silver and 
one of copper or tin." 

With declining power of association, there having been a 
steady decline in the power to make or to maintain roads or 
bridges — by means of which to communicate with the distant 
market — " the expense of transport has of late years been increas- 
ing, and hence the cultivation and export of several articles pecu- 
liarly adapted to the soil and climate have diminished.'' The 
effect of this is seen in the almost entire destruction of the value 
of labor and land — ^being directly the reverse of the facts observed 
in all those countries whose policy has tended towards the promo- 
tion of association at home, and the establishment of a favorable 
balance payable in those metals by means of which, alone, man is 
enabled to combine his effbrts with those of his neighbor-men. 

Nevertheless, on turning to Hume or Smith, we find that the 
question of the balance of trade is totally unworthy to occupy 
the attention of those charged with the duties of government ; 
and their doctrine has been repeated, with little change, by all 
the writers on money from their day to the present time. None 
can now study the writings of either without arriving at the con- 
clusion, that they had a most inadequate appreciation of the im- 
portance of the functions performed by money, and that, having 
studied in their closets the laws of nature, they forgot to verify 
their conclusions by studying the operations of the world around 
them. 

Vol. II. — 30 
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§ 11. In thus examining the doctrines of the earlier Englisli 
writers on money, we have, in effect, examined those of the 
Ricardo-Malthnsian school of the present day — Messrs. McOnl- 
loch and Mill differing little from Messrs. Home and Smith. Mr. 
Mill quotes, approvingly, the ideas of Home as to the effect that 
would result from having every person in a nation to "wake and 
find a gold coin in his pocket " — suggesting, however, that we 
might bettcgr suppose ** that to every pound, or shilling, or penny 
in the possession of any one, another pound, shilling, or penny 
were suddenly added. There would," as he continues, ''be aa 
increased money demand, and consequently an increased money 
value, or pilce, for things of all sorts. This increased value 
would do no good to any one ; would make no difference, except 
that of having to reckon pounds, shillings, and pence in higher 
numbers.''* 

With great respect for the writer of this, we would suggest 
that the necessity for thus resorting to unsupposable cases affords 
strong evidence of weakness of position. Were an earthquake 
to shatter the walls of all the cotton factories of England, the 
result would be found in a rapid rise in the price of cloth, accom- 
panied by a fall in that of cotton ; but no economist would ven* 
tare to adduce the facts in proof that the price of cloth tended 
naturally to rise, or that of cotton to fall. It might, however, 
be as properly done in that case as in those of Messrs. Hume 
and Mill. 

What we need is facts — not suppositions. The experience of 
the world shows, that in all countries the circulation of society 
becomes more rapid as the machinery cf circulation is improved 
— that human power, mental and physical, is then economized-* 
that consumption then more instantly follows production — that 
land and labor, and the rude products of both, then rise in price 
—that the higher products of a scientific agriculture, and finished 
commodities of every kind, then fall in price — and that there is 
then afforded that most conclusive of all the evidences of advan- 
cing civilization, a diminution in the proportion of the product 
of labor going to the middleman, and a diminution in the power 
of the trader to control the movements of society. That such are 
the facts presented by an examination of tlie history of the world 
* J. 8. Mill : FrindpUa, book 8, ehap. viii. 
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for centuries past, the reader can readily satisfy himself; yet it 
woald be easy to find both periods and countries, in which the 
reverse of this has all the appearance of being tme. When, 
however, we come to examine into the causes of those appear- 
ances, we find, invariably, that they are readily susceptible of ex 
planation — leaving altogether untouched the great principle in 
virtue of which, prices approximate as men gprow in wealth, 
power, morals, intellect, and all the other characteristics of an 
advancing civilization. 

In the natural course of things, population and wealth tend to 
increase, and the prices of all the metals — gold, silver, copper, 
iron, tin, lead, and every other that can be named — when mea- 
sured by com or wool, tend to fall ; and the more rapid the tend- 
ency in that direction, the greater is the progress in wealth, 
strength, and power. That this is so, is proved by all the expe- 
rience of the world, from the creation to the present time. That 
it is so, is proved by the special experience of Britain for a series 
of centuries, and by that of all the countries of Northern Europe 
in the last half century. The people of the United States, never- 
theless, are steadily, year after year, and decade after decade, 
giving a larger quantity of wheat and cotton for a smaller one of 
each and every of the metallic products of the earth ^- doing so, 
too, in common with all the purely agricultural countries of the 
world. Does this, however, invalidate the great principle of 
whose truth evidence may everywhere else be found ? Certainly 
not. It is the exception that proves the rule — thus establishing 
a necessity for such a change in the- policy of all those countries 
as will tend to the promotion of association, to the development 
of individuality, and to the extension of that commerce which, in 
so many countries, is now perishing under the assaults of trade. 

§ 12. Further in conunon with Mr. Hume, Mr. Mill has a 
slight opinion of the efficacy of money in the economy of society 
— it being, as he thinks, "intrinsically" most "insignificant,'' 
" except in the character of a contrivance for sparing time or 
labor." In that character, precisely, it is, that it is important — 
more being done in that way by a single hundred thousand dol- 
lars' worth of money, than by tens of millions' worth of ships, 
canals, and railroads. " Insignificant" as it is, it has a value in 
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the eyes of man, resulting, as he thinks, from an erroneous habit 
of regarding money "as a synonym of wealth;" and "more 
especially when borrowing is spoken of." This, in his opinion, 
is a grievous error — that which " one person lends to another," 
as well as "the wages, or rent, he pays to another," not being 
mere money, "but a right to a certain value of the produce of 
the country, to be selected at his pleasure; the lender having 
first bought this right, by giving for it a portion of his capital." 
Hence, as ho says, "the loan market is called the money mar- 
ket ;" and the equivalent given for the use of capital, or, in other 
words, interest, is not only called the interest of money, but, by a 
grosser perversion of terms, " the value of money." Here, as the 
reader will perceive, he is in perfect accordance with a distin* 
guished French economist to whom reference has before been 
made.* 

The correction of the error of this passage is, as we think, to 
be found within itself. The borrower, or the rent-receiver, 
can "select at his pleasure of the produce of the country" 
— being thus enabled to command cloth, iron, books, and the 
service of men of every rank in life, from the pauper to the peer. 
What gives him that wonderful power? Money, and nothing 
else. However numerous might be his hats or coats, his engines 
or his acres, they would give him no such power, unless the facil- 
ity of converting them into money were such as to warrant him 
in promising to deliver to the persons around him, the various 
quantities of the precious metals to which they might become 
entitled. The difficulty in this case with Mr. Mill, and with all 
other writers on this subject, consists in the fact, that the power 
of money to promote the circulation of services is so great — so 
extraordinary — as to cause them to imagine that it is the services 
and commodities that pass, and not the money. As well, how- 
ever, might they imagine that it was the words that passed over 
the wires of the telegraph, and not the electric spark itself. At 
each and every payment of money, whether by delivery of the 
coin — by transfer of a circulating note that will be paid on pre- 
sentation — or by draft upon a bank — it is the money itself that 
passes ; and that such is the case is proved by what occurs on 
every occasion of diminished confidence. — The morning opening 
* See ante, p. 888. 
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witb every prospect of active bnsiness, all are ready to buy cloth, 
iron, stocks, houses, or farms. Three hours later, however, there 
arrives intelligence that a revolution has occurred — that war 
has broken out — or that such occurrences may almost instantly 
be feared — producing an almost total stoppage of circulation. 
Examining now the hands of all the parties who have been 
engaged in the morning's operations, we find, in those of the 
borrowers and the rent-receivers, money, and nothing else; 
while in those of the lenders we find stocks and lands, and in 
those of the rent-payers, com, oats, cloths, and iron. The for- 
mer rejoice that the stoppage should have taken place at the pre- 
cise moment when they had obtained possession of the commo- 
dity which, alone, carries with it the power to " select at will '^ 
fh)m among the commodities and things by which they are sur- 
rounded. The latter regret that it had not taken place before 
they had parted with that power ; and yet, were they to study 
Hume, or almost any of his followers, they would find that they 
were laboring under a delusion in supposing that money was 
one "of the subjects of commerce" — it being only a sort of 
"oil" that renders "the motion of the wheels more smooth 
and easy." The common sense of mankind has led them to 
different conclusions, and has thus placed them in advance of 
the economists. 

So again is it in reference to the idea of a " capital market," 
in place of a money market. Capital existing in thousands of 
forms, common sense has led men to distinguish between its vari- 
ous forms — using the terms cattle market, ship, house, money, 
and labor markets, to distinguish the places at which the various 
kinds of capital are sold ; and freight, rent, interest, and wages, 
to distinguish the compensation paid for their use. In all those 
markets, the motion is dependent upon the supply of money — 
being rapid when that is large, and slow when it is small ; and 
because of this universality of power, economists would sink all 
mention of the cause of motion — substituting a term that embraces 
sheep and hogs, potatoes and cabbages, houses, lands, and ships, 
for one that distinctly expresses the idea meant to be conveyed-— 
which is that of the motive power, as distinguished from the 
various commodities and things among which motion is to be 
produced. 
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§ 13. The cause of error almost everywhere visible in econo* 
mists, when speaking of money, is to be traced to the want of 
proper appreciation of the services of the precious metals in pro- 
moting combination of action among men, or commerce. The 
greater that commerce, the more rapid is the circulation of labor 
and its products within any given time; and yet, according to 
Mr. Mill, "time is not the ^hing to be considered." ''The 
state of society," as he tells his readers, ** may be such that each 
piece of money hardly performs more than one purchase in a 
year ; but if this arises from the small number of transactions — 
from the small amount of business done, the want of activity in 
traffic — it constitutes no reason why prices should be lower, or 
the value of money higher." 

Such is the theory, but what are the facts ? As money is uti< 
lized — as its circulation is expedited, by whatsoever means — the 
prices of land and labor rise, and the value of money declines. 
As, on the contrary, money, from whatsoever cause, becomes less 
useful, prices fall, and the value of money rises. So has it been 
in England, France, and Germany for centuries — prices rising as 
money has circulated more rapidly, and falling whenever credit 
became impaired and money was hoarded. So is it now in every 
country of the world — land and labor rising in price, and the 
value of money declining, in all the countries that provide for 
increasing the rapidity of circulation ; while in all of those in 
which the circulation becomes more languid, land and labor 
decline, while money rises. Therefore it is that all rejoice when 
money comes in, and all, the money-lender alone excepted, sorrow 
when it goes out. 

AH force is the result of motion, and the quantity of force 
obtained is dependent upon the quantity of motion within a 
given time — a body moving at the rate of a hundred feet in a 
minute giving a hundred times the fprce that would be obtained 
from it if moving at the rate of ten feet only. Such being the 
case, one of two things must be true — either there is no univer- 
sality in the laws of nature, or Mr. Mill is in error. That the 
latter is the case, would seem to be proved by the fact, that the 
movement of all advancing countries is in direct opposition to the 
theories of that school in which originated the doctrines of over- 
population; and of the ultimate subjection of the laborer to the 
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arbitrary will of those by whom the land might happen to be 
owned. 

§ 14. Distinguished among the economists produced by France, 
stands the late M. Bastiat, by whom we are assured that " it is 
quite unimportant whether there is much or little money in the 
world. If there is much, much is used ; if there is little, little is 
required : that is all." * 

This is but a repetition of the ideas of Hume and Smith, and, 
as in their case, it is opposed to the common sense of mankind. 
It was, indeed, the object of the tract from which the above 
extract has been derived, to prove the universal error of men in 
supposing that money was wealth — ''real wealth" being to be 
found " in the abundance of tihings calculated to satisfy our wants 
and our tastes;" and not in the possession of the machinery by aid 
of which those things were to be exchanged. Money would, how- 
ever, seem to be quite as well fitted to satisfy both " our wants 
and our tastes" as is a ship, a railroad, a wagon, or a mill, which 
latter are certainly, even in the estimation of Mj Bastiat himself, 
quite as much wealth as is the bale of cotton carried in the ship, 
the load of wheat raised on the farm, or the package of cloth sent 
from the mill. The ship, the road, the mill, and money, are all 
portions of the machinery of exchange required by man ; and 
among them all there is none that performs so much service at so 
little cost as the last — none whose possession is so essential to 
that combination of effort which distinguishes civilization from 
barbarism ; and hence it was that our author had occasion to dis- 
cover, as he supposed, so much error in the common mode of 
thought in reference thereto. Among the whole community for 
which he wrote, he could not have found even a single man who 
did not connect the idea of increased life, activity, and motion 
with increase in the facUity of obtaining money ; and motion is 
the cause of force, or power. Every farmer in France knows 
well, that when money is abundant, his produoe moves rapidly 
from his hands -* enablbg him promptly to purchase clothing, 
manure, and instruments of cultivation calculated to increase his 
powers and those of his land. Equally well does he know, and 
feel, that when it is scarce he has to wait for purchasers, and 
•Jfowiik JfyeiK, p. 66. ^ 
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thai then the clothier, the collector of manures, and the maker of 
ploughs have to wait for him. Every laborer knows that when 
money circulates freely, he can readily sell his time, and be a good 
customer to the fanner ; whereas, when it is scarce, he is forced 
to waste much time -— his family then suffering for want of food, 
* while the farmer suffers for want of a market. Men, as well as 
animals, have instincts ; and when philosophers are led to teach 
what is opposed to all that those around them are led naturally 
to believe, it is because they study nature in their closets, and not 
in her own great laboratory. 

M. Bastiat did not believe that the then recent discoveries 
of th^ Califomian gold deposits would *'add much to the 
comforts, conveniences, or enjoyments of the world at large." 
By augmenting the mass, they would, as he thought, "depre* 
ciate the whole." " The gold-seekers " would " become richer " 
at the expense of ''those who were already in possession of 
gold;" all of which latter would "obtain a smaller amount of 
conveniences and comforts for an equal sum" — the general 
result being a "displacement," and " not an augmentation, of 
wealth."* 

It is thus distinctly denied that increase of wealth results from 
increase in the facility of obtaining money. In the ordinary and 
common-sense modes of thought, wealth is power. Of all tho 
things yielded by the earth, money is that one whose possession 
confers most power ; and yet we are here required to forswear 
the belief in a fact the evidence of whose truth meets us at every 
instant. So is it everywhere with modem political economy — its 
teachings being, throughout, in opposition to all that instinct 
would lead us to believe. Why it is so is, that it looks only to 
those qualities of man which he holds in common with the beast 
— - repudiating all of those which <yialify him for filling the place 
intended for thb man. 

§ 15. M. Bastiat insists upon the disadvantage to the posses- 
sor of existing money, resulting from increased facility of further 
supplies of the precious metals ; yet is it precisely the same that 
occurs to the owners of all other capital as the facility of repro* 
duction increases •— the capitalist obtaining a smaller proportion 
* M€mdU Argmlf p. 42. 
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of the product of labor, and the Iabt)rer retaining for himself a 
larger one. 

The planing-machine facilitates the constmctiou of houses ; 
the power-loom diminishes the cost of making cloth ; the sewing* 
machine lessens the labor of making coats ; to the great advan- 
tage of mankind at large, but to the loss of all who have honses, 
cloths, and coats to sell. In like manner, the discovery of Call- 
fomian gold lessens the difficulties that before had stood in the 
way of men desirous of obtaining money — benefiting those who 
have it not, at the cost of those who thus far have had it. The 
process in all these cases being exactly the same, the results are 
precisely similar — like causes producing like effects. The only 
real difference is to be found in the greater importance of the dis- 
covery that is here so lightly treated. Had the change consisted 
in an improvement in the mode of converting the precious metals 
into watches, pencil-cases, or picture-frames, it would certainly 
have been regarded as leading to an augmentation of wealth | 
yet that gpreater change which so much facilitates the production 
of the raw material of watches and pencil-cases, is, as we are told, 
to be regarded as a mere displacement of it. That M. Bastiat 
should here be inconsistent with himself is not extraordinary -* 
inconsistency being the distinguishing characteristic of modem 
political economy. 

Had the emigrants to California, in place of gold, discovered 
ready-made axes, spades, or ploughs, M. Bastiat would unques- 
tionably, and at once, have seen that great advantage must thence 
result to society at large— notwithstanding the tendency of the dis- 
eovery to lessen the value of existing implements. He could not^ 
however, see that benefit could result from the discovery of enor- 
mous quantities of another ready-made instrument — the greatest 
of all the labor-saving machines in use by man — provided by the 
Creator for bringing together the forces of hundreds, thousands, 
and millions of people, then dividing, recombining, and again 
dividing and subdividing them, so that of the thousands and mil- 
lions, each might readily obtain his share of the product of the 
labor of all. The people to whom our author addressed himself 
proved, however, by the imaginary error he desired to correct, 
that they had a more accurate idea of the important functions 
performed by the precious metals than he himself possessed. 
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Had he given the subject more careful attention, he could 
scarcely, with his brilliant intellect, have failed to discover that, 
throughout the world, nations were suffering great inconvenience 
for want of the very instrument he so little valued — ^tbat men were 
forced to resort to the primitive form of barter, because of the 
want of a proper supply of the medium of exchange— that labor 
was everywhere being wasted because of that deficiency in the mo- 
tion of society, so well described by M. Coquelin as existing in 
France — ^that everywhere the man who has money was enabled to 
make much larger profits than he could do were it more abun- 
dant — that he did this at the cost of the real parties to all ex- 
changes, the producer and the consumer — and that all these diffi- 
culties were to be, in. part at least, removed by the increased 
facility of obtaining the machine by means of which, alone, rapid- 
ity of circulation could be produced. 

Further, had he given the subject the careful examination 
it merited, he would have seen that the effect of this discovery 
must be that of lightening the burden of debts, public and pri- 
vate, to the advantage of the tax-payer and the debtor — that by 
quickening the motion of society, it tended to reduction in the 
prices of commodities, to the advantage of public and private 
creditors — and that thus the interests of all were likely to be pro- 
moted by what had been done in California. Of all the disco^ 
veries made in our age, there is none more equalizing in its tend- 
encies than is the one that there was made ; and hence it is, as 
the reader has seen, that the moneyed aristocracy of France has 
been so earnest in its efforts for the exclusion of the cheaper gold, 
and for the adoption of the dearer silver, as the metal to be re- 
ceived in discharge of rents, taxes, or interest. Had the quantity 
of silver increased in like manner, gold remaining the same, there 
would have been the same desire for excluding it. 

§ 16. Various countries being differently provided with meana 
for satisfying the wants of man — some furnishing cotton, others 
wool, sugar, furs, iron, coal, gold, or silver — it is of the highest 
importance that the people occupying them, should feel the 
strongest inducements for so applying their labor as to increase, 
firom year to year, the supply of their various commodities. To 
that end, it is desirable that every nation should see that if it in* 
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creased the qaantity of that for which its soil and climate were 
fitted, others would do the same by theirs — thus enabling them- 
selves to obtain more cloth, more iron, and more coal, as thej 
sent more cotton or sugar; and this is the great inducement 
offered by modem economists when urging the adoption of the 
system usually denominated free trade. 

When, however, the people of Mexico, Peru, or California 
study M. Bastiat's little book — or, indeed, that of any other 
member of the free-trade school — they find that, to whatsoever 
extent this may be true in regard to cotton, wool, and other 
commodities, it is quite untrue as regards gold and silver — the 
only effect resulting from increased effort being a rise of prices 
elsewhere, by means of which they are forced to give two dol- 
lars for a commodity, that otherwise would have been purchased 
with one. Such being the case, their real and true interests are 
to be promoted by idleness and waste, and not by that industry 
and economy which leads to augmentation of their products. 
There is, of course, no harmony of interests here. 

Further, they find that it is quite an absurdity to suppose, that 
it is of any importance to the nations of the world whether or not 
their systems tend to make among themselves markets for gold 
and silver, and thus to cause those metals to be imported for the 
purpose of settling the ''balance of trade." They, themselves, 
however, look at the question very differently from the econo- 
mists, and precisely as do the producers of com and cotton. The 
latter rejoice in the adoption by the various nations of Europe of 
a system tending to produce in their favor a " balance of trade," 
to be settled in cotton — ^knowing that increase of market tends to 
give them power to obtain other commodities for that they have to 
sell. The sugar-producer does the same ; and so does the maker 
of cloth or of iron. Each desires to see everywhere a balance 
requiring for its settlement a supply of his commodity ; and that 
it is to the interest of the gold-producers that such shall be the 
case with all the nations of the earth, no one can doubt. They 
need a larger market for their products, and that they may have 
it, it is required that more of the nations become rich enough to 
purchase gold and silver to be used as money, or to be applied 
to the various purposes for which they are used in the arts ; that 
is, that more of them shall have "the balance of trade" in their 
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&yor. This is, however, ridicnled by M. Bastiat and his dis* 
ciples, all of whom denj that that can be true in regard to money 
which we see to be so, in reference to every other commodity 
yielded by the earth — thus denying the existence of universal 
laws. 

§ 17. Certain nations have the balance of trade in their favor 

— being great consumers of the precious metals, and therefore 
good customers to those who mine them. Others consume little 

— the balance of trade being against them. These phenomena 
have, for the people of Peru and Mexico, an interest precisely 
similar to that which is felt in regard to the markets of Europe 
by the growers of cotton and tobacco. Studying them, they find 
that all the nations of the world that have qualified themselves 
for being good customers for their products, have done so by 
means of measures tending to bring the producer and the con- 
sumer together— to wit : Prussia, France, Belgium, and North- 
em Europe generally — all of which have protected their farmers 
in their efforts to bring the loom and the anvil to take their places 
by the side of the plough and the harrow. Looking next to those 
countries that cannot afford to buy gold or silver, they find them 
invariably to be those which have pursued a policy causing the 
balance of trade to be adverse — ^requiring them to export the pre« 
cious metals they previously had had, and thus rendering them 
competitors instead of customers — Turkey, Italy, Portugal, Ire- 
land, India, and the West Indies. 

Turning next to the United States, it is seen that when they 
pursue a policy tending to increase the variety of employments, 
they are good customers ; whereas, whenever they seek to convert 
all their people into farmers and planters, they, too, become com- 
petitors — forcing out their stock of gold and silver to Europe — 
thus interfering with them in that market^ and lessening the 
demand that otherwise would there exist. Studying next the 
doctrines of M. Bastiat on the subject of trade, they find him 
advocating the policy pursued by Turkey, Ireland, and India^ 
none of which can buy gold^ and denouncing that of France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, all of which can buy gold and silver, and 
can thus coniribuie towards the development of the treasures of 
the earth. The result of their examination would be to satisfy 
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them that, however "free trade" might operate in regard to 
other countries, their own interests would be greatly promoted 
by the adoption, in all countries, of the system denounced by the 
economists who follow in the train of Hume and Smith. 

The harmony of true interests among men and nations is per- 
fect, and M. Bastiat is perfectly right in denouncing the idea of 
Montaigne that " the profit of one is the loss of another*" That, 
however, is precisely his idea in regard to the money-producing 
countries of the world, for he says to them — " The more money 
you send us, ike better it is far us, as it enables us to have more 
gold and silver spoons, forks, and knives ; but the worse ii is for 
you, for we shall give you no more cloth or iron for the large 
quantity than we now do for the small one. Labor as you may ; 
be as industrious and prudent as the people of Scotland ; accu- 
mulate capital and improve your machinery to what extent you 
will ; but do not expect to derive benefit from so doing, for we 
will raise our prices to the full extent that you increase your sup- 
plies of money — the benefit of your increased efforts thus enuring 
to us, and not to you." Happily, there is in all this not even the 
shadow of truth. Money is a part of the machinery of exchange 
that tends greatly to the increase of production, because it pro- 
motes combination of action; and this it does to so great an 
extent, that the prices of commodities tend to fall as the supply 
of money increases — the gold-and-silver-producing countries of 
the earth being thus enabled to participate with others, in the 
profits of their own exertions. 

That they now do iy)t do this, and that the condition of the 
people of the mining countries is, in general, so very wretched, 
is due to the fact, that the trade in this important commodity 
has been almost everywhere subjected to regulations tend- 
ing to diminish the uHlity of the stock already accumulated — 
thus increasing its value, and diminishing the power of the peo- 
ple to purchase more, and thus to offer to the gold-and-silver- 
producing countries new inducements for exertion. This has been 
particularly the case in France and England, by the economists 
of which other nations have been, and are now being, taught the 
absurdity of looking to the question whether their systems do, or 
do not, tend to enable them to become good customers to the men 
who produce the precious metals. In both, the trade in money is 
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placed under the control of gigantic institutions, that lock up in 
their vaults hundreds of millions of coin, by way of preparation 
for crises that they themselyes invariably produce. In both, the 
power of association and combination is thus diminished, with 
corresponding diminution of production, and of the power of 
purchase — the two countries whose teachers most desire to 
enlighten the world in reference to the advantage of perfect free- 
dom of trade, thus setting the example of absolute monopoly in 
reference to the commodity that is, of all others, the most import- 
ant agent in the extension of commerce. Frequent and destruc- 
tive revulsions, affecting the value of the land and labor of the 
world at large, being the necessary result, other communities find 
themselves compelled to the adoption of measures of protection 
against their consequences. 

The doctrines of M. Bastiat being totally adverse to the idea 
of any harmony of interests between the countries that do, and 
those that do not, produce gold and silver, we might, for that 
reason alone, safely venture to repudiate them — there being in 
the true interests of both men and nations, a perfect harmony. 

§ 18. In his recent work, M. Chevalier says, that ''money is 
indispensable to man from the moment of his living in society ;" 
and that "gold and silver have, from the earliest period, been 
chosen for the performance of its functions," as satisfying, more 
perfectly than any other commodity, the conditions required for a 
medium of exchange. He therefore lays it down as a principle, 
that, as in the case of all other commodities and things useful to 
man, "the diminution in the cost of producing the precious 
metals tends to the advancement of civilization." The only form, 
however, in which its benefits would be exhibited would, as he 
thinks, be "in an increased facility for obtaining ornaments or 
utensils of gold or silver, or plated with those metals." 

In all the transactions of life, a larger quantity of money would 
have to be given for the same commodity — prices of all things 
having increased in a corresponding ratio ; and this, so far from 
being an advantage, would prove — as regarded foreign commerce 
— a disadvantage. The foreigner would, as he thinks, "deliver 
his merchandise at the price of the country, while continuing to 
take that of the country at its price in the general market of tlm 
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world ; and, under these circnmstances, a nation would transact 
its business in the style of the great lord who, for a wager, sold 
on the Pont Neuf a piece of six francs for twenty-four sous." * 

We haye here again the doctrine of Hume, Smith, and of 
almost all other writers on this subject ; yet the world presents 
no single country in which such results have been produced^ 
nor is it possible that there should be such an one. The people 
who produce money sell it, and they desire to sell as dearly as 
possible — those who get it doing so, only by supplying cheaply 
the commodities required by those who haye it to sell ; and more 
cheaply than any other country is able or willing to do. 

The whole question, and all the philosophy of money is, how- 
ever, settled by the simple proposition, of universal truth, that in 
the natural course of human affairs, the prices of raw and finished 
commodities tend to approximate — ^the former rising as the latter 
fi&ll, and the rapidity of the change increasing with every increase 
in the supply of the metals which constitute the standard with 
which prices are required to be compared. 

This being true — and that it is so cannot be questioned — it 
follows, necessarily, that the precious metals tend towards those 
countries in which the cultivator obtains the largest prices for his 
products, and purchases cloth and iron, ploughs and harrows, at 
the lowest ones — those in which the proportion of the trader and 
transporter is least, and that of the ploughman is largest — those, 
consequently, in which commerce grows most rapidly, and men 
tend most certainly towards an entire emancipation from the 
dominion of trade. 

§ 19. The power of man over matter results from combination 
of effort — the more perfect the power of association, the more 
rapid being everywhere the increase in the value of labor, and the 
more rapid the decrease in the value of those things for the pro* 
duction of which labor is required. Therefore it is, that wherever 
there exists diversity of employments, men are most enabled to 
command the services of that great instrument of association — 
money ; and that where diversity is least, they are least able to 
obtain it, or to retain it even when it has been obtained. 

The less the power of association — the less the artisan and the 
* De la Monnau, p. 876. 
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man who follows tlie ploagh are enabled to work in combination 
with each other — the greater is always the difficulty of obtaining 
roads, mills, or money ; and the greater the tendency towards re- 
cession from each other of the prices of raw materials and finished 
commodities — the former falling and the latter rising, as has been 
so long the case in the United States. Therefore it has been, 
that whenever the protective policy has been abandoned, the 
country has witnessed the abandonment of roads and canals half 
finished — the closing of mills — the exportation of coin — and the 
destraction of credit ; all of which is now going on in face of the 
fact, that California still yields from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
a year. Its gold, however, has ceased to render service to the 
community that owns the State by which it is produced. 

Money is to society what food is to the body — ^the producer of 
motion. In order that food may give motion and produce power, 
it must be digested, and pass gradually through the very many 
miles of vessels by whose help it is slowly assimilated, and 
made to yield support to the whole system — having done which, 
it passes gradually off, and chiefly in perspiration. So is it with 
gold and silver. That they may be the cause of motion and of 
power, it is required that they, too, be digested and passed gra- 
dually through the system — some portions being absorbed and 
retained, and others passing slowly and almost insensibly off, 
to be applied to the purchase of other commodities. In default of 
this, the supplies of California are, and can be, of no more ser- 
vice to the United States, than would be supplies of food to a 
man suffering under dysentery, or cholera. The more the latter 
ate, the more certain would be the approach of death ; and the 
more gold supplied by California, the poorer do those States be- 
come, under a system that closes the mills and furnaces of the 
country — that destroys the power of association — and that 
causes an export demand for all the gold that they receive — 
every step in that direction being accompanied by an increase in 
the rapidity with which consumption follows prodiu:iionfiDL other 
countries, and a diminution therein among themselves. 
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